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IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


Mr. Gibbons Says That Beneath 
Surface Is Deep Anxiety 
of Living in Uncertainty 


This ia the cleventh of the series of 
articles by Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
Ph. D., on the Greek position in Asia 

Minor. In this article Mr. Gibbons 
deacribes conditions in Constantinople, 
here, he says, business, in the wider 

e of the term, is at a standstill, 

The city otherwise, he says, ts little 
different from what it was in 1913. 


hy HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, Ph. D. 
_ CONSTANTINOPLE, May 10 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence) — Despite all 
that I have heard about the great 
changes in the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire since the beginning of the 
World War, I find Constantinople 


' Very much the same city I left in 
BP igi June, 1913, when I went from here to 


‘Salonika to follow the Second Balkan 
W I tried to return to Constanti- 


by rail at the end of 1914, but 
not get a visé for. my passport 


8 ror the Turkish Consul in Buda- 
ny themselves the Turks 
uid never have kept me out, but I 

Suppose I was on the German black 

in er very good reasons! The 

_ Bubservience of the Young Turks to 

© German interests from 1914 to 1918 

dos the world many human lives, and 

| Bundreds of millions of dollars. Ex- 
t b ‘the British, who are playing 
nm. Salightened and humane, as well 

a tructive, role in the effort to 

ttle wisely the Ottoman succession, 

fink that this has been forgotten, 

@ there is a tendency to trust once 

who, unpunished for their 
deeds, are only waiting for our 

f of v to give them an oppor- 


5 


2 


oe 
Osten once more. 
Pe were fires during the war 
Tinned out Stambul still more 
‘it had deen wavaged by the fires 
ait and 1912; and the electric 
have be incréased and ex- 
| There are many automobiles 
atter you with mud if they can- 
zu in the narrow streets, 
ers are Russians by the thou- 
“where there were none before. 
@irtier und more dilapidated. 
more flagrant. More Turkish 
“throw back their veils and 
to 5 eolor into their drab 
nd a ble cut to their 
‘There is much less business 
ay inc now Iam done. These 
En s. The general physi- 
t of t : 
de inhabitants seemejyst 
ent to the political and mili- 
tiation as they were during. 
wy with Italy and during the 
Wars. : 
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é at a Standstill. 

th thé surface is the 
‘of living in uncer- 
0 ig business men, who have 

ling to go upon in making con- 


raets and und: commitments, 
the intrigues 
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and counter- 
of the powers, great and 
Not until peace is established 
en Turkey and Greece, I am told 
pveryone; is there any hope of 
® picking up. But those who 
“sighted know that the shadow 
jorizon—the unknown factor— 
sim, and that the war in Anatolia 


ily one factor—and not the most 


producing the uneasi-- 


* 2 * U 
N 94 


md apprehension which makes 
as difficult if not altogether 


y pec of Constantinople are 
im what they need to eat and 
, and are spending money for 
went (a “movie” craze has 
t the city); but beyond that they 
not go. Investments, buildiag, 

of enterprises, wholesaliig 
‘a word, all business in the wider 
ot the term—is at a standstill, | 
le we wait for the answer to the. 
ost ion: * is the future of Con- 

»ple 


" Sympathizers with the Angora Gov- 
1 ut (and these include many in 
Alple o circles, Who are ignorant 
of the real situation, and in big busi- 


N 


dess, who long for a return of the 


| system of the “good old days”) 
* their wishes for facts, and be- 
eve that the Greeks are going to get 
out of Asia Minor very soon, and that 
ution of the problem will be 
found in restoring the Turks to their 
ante-bellum position and frontiers. 
4 Remote Possibility 
_ They clamor for the status quo ante 
bellum, ready to forget what has hap- 
oe. since 1914, and insist upon the 
paradox that treaties are sacred and 
_ punishments are justified in the case 
Germany and all other allies of Ger- 


many except Turkey. The Turks 


_ were led astray, and we are much in 


error if we think that they really pre- 
_ ferred Germany to Great Britain and 
' France and America, Of course they 
- fought for Germany but their hearts 
_ Were really all the time on the side of 
the Entente! By another paradox 
these sympathizers declare that the 
Kemalists, although now in close con- 
tact with the Bolsheviki, are not at 
heart friends of Nikolai Lenine at all 


or enemies of occidental civilization 
and ideals. 


They hope that we will 


understand that their alliance with 


the Solsheviki is necessity (Notwen- 


name ta and that if we will be their 
they will repudiate those from 


whom they are now receWwing assist- 
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ance, 


4 The return of Constantinople to full 
‘Turkish’ sovereignty, however, de- 
_ pends upon the return of Thrace and 
„ a large postion at least of western 
a Minor, both of which are now in 


hands of the Greeks. That the 
will give up voluntarily, or be 


(Gontinued on Page %, Column 7) 


backing Germany's Drang 


e city is as it was, and 


|headed, “Synopsis of Proposed Reor- 


Inventor Predicts a Sharp Decline in Cost of Wireless Due 


to Higher 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 16—Senator 
Guglielmo Marconi, wireless’ inventon 
and perfector, arrived here today on 
his yacht Elettra, after four months 
of experimenting at sea with new 
units designed to improve high speed 
reception, He reports that he has re- 
ceived from 100 to 200 words a minute, 
which has never been done before on 
shipboard, 

Reduction ig the cost of wireless 
communication, is the outstanding 
conclusion which Senator Marconi has 
reached as a result of tests aboard 
his floating laboratory, he said on his 
yacht, which is anchor off the 
Columbia Yacht Club in the Hudson 
River. Radio reaches around the earth 
now, and it is as easy to send a mes- 
sage from England to the Antipodes 
as a shorter distance. Costs of com- 
munication, therefore, Senator Mar- 
coni said, would be reduced in a con- 
siderable amount. 

Experiments also show that ‘static 


PRESIDENT IS ASKED 
TO ‘FIRE’ DEMOCRATS 


150 Members of Congress Sign 
Petition for Removal of 100 
Treasury Employees 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 16—The- Re- 


publican demand for offictal’ positions 
in the Treasury Department. has 
taken a new and decidedly unusual 


turn in the shape of a petition to the 
President by 150 members of Congress 
for the removal of about 100 treasury 
employees, practically all Democrats, 
who are said to hold “key positjens” 
in that department. A list of the men 
and women in these positions has 
been prepared by a “committee of 
Republicans” and is to be presented 
to President Harding with the request 
that they be displaced by Republicans. 
This move is directed especially at the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The names of the signers to the 
petition have not been made public, 
but it is understood that all of them 
are Republican members of the pres- 
ent Congress. Just who composed 
the committee which has been ‘nassing 
upon the political affiliations of office- 
holders has not been divulged, but ap- 
parently they are, or were, Republican 
employees of the Treasury -Depart- 
ment. q 

The-only light upon this subject is 
pe by a statement circulated among 
epresentatives in Congress, which is 


eanization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue,” in which it is stated that a 
“committee of Republicans of known 
integrity was selected to secure in- 
telligence with respect to the person- 
nel of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue.” It is further said in this ex- 
planation, that the committee was 
chosen with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and other Treasury officials. 
Proposed by Mr. Dover 

In the same statement, it is agserted 
that the members of the committee 
were proposed by Elmer Dover, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, but it 
would appear from the somewhat 
ambiguous language of the represen- 
tation that instead of steceeding in 
having the objectionable people dis- 
placed, the members of the committee 
have been “either removed or trans- 


ferred to widely scattered points with- 
out having been given the least pref- 
erence as Ao location.” 


Another interesting statement in 
this representation which sheds light 
on the origin of the movement is as 
follows: : 

“Soon after the inauguration of Mr. 
Harding as President of the United 
States he became aware that he was 
not receiving the party support to 
which he was efititled and upon inves- 
tigation he found that the Democratic 
ring was in as complete contro! as it 
had been during the previous Admin- 
istration. In order to correct this sit- 
uation and effect a reorganization 
along party lines, he secured the serv- 
ices of Elmer Dover, a known stanch 
Republican and organizer, and made 
him Assistant Secfetary of the Treas- 
ury.” 

Apparently Mr. Dover's plucking 
committee performed at least a por- 
tion of the service expected of it, be- 
cause a considerable list of “objection- 
able” Treasury employees, most or all 
of whom are Democrats, has been 
prepared for the President’s inspec- 
tion, the most prominent of whom are 
the following: 

Some of Those Listed 

Paul Gilbert, undersecretary of the 
Treasury, who is represented as hav- 
ing been an active supporter of James 
M. Cox, Democratic presidential nomi- 


nee in 1920; Roland Croxton, under- 
secretary; John Kiley, private secre- 
tary to Andrew J. Mellon, secretary; 
C. P. Smith, assistant to David H. 
Blair, Commissioner, of Internal Rev- 
enue; E. L. Slanker, private secretary 
to Mr. Blair; A. D. Maddox and E. F. 
Hafriman, assistants to Mr. Blair; 
Karl A. Mapes, solicitor of Internal 
Revenue; Stanley S. Waite, assistant 
solicitor of internal revenue, and sev- 
eral others drawing salaries of be- 
tween $4000 and $6000 a year. The 
great majority were formerly holders 
of less important places, some being 
women. 

There also is a list of officeholders, 


Efficiency 


interference rapidly is being over- 
come by new devices, the inventor de- 
lared. Progress in this important 
fine and advances in speed reception 
will be discussed by hi fore. a 
joint meeting of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, Tuesday 
night. 

A am surprised and gratified by the 
effectiveness of your broadcasting sta- 
tions,” Senator Marcon! said, “Yester- 
day on the yacht, 350 milgs at sea, I 
heard speeches, concerts, and advice, 
quite plainly. Your progress here is 
much greater than ours on the other 
side. The interest of Italy in the radio 
telephone is not nearly so great as it 
is in this country. ey 

“The work done here in telegraphy 
and broadcasting is extraordinarily 
good. You have some of the best en- 
gineers in the world in America. Ad- 
vances in radio inventions point to 
a tremendous reduction in the cost of 
communication, for it is easy now to 
send a message around the earth.“ 

“Tl have not been trying to receive 
messages from Mars on this trip, but 


new units designed to improve speed 
reception. The great wave lengths, 
however, such as that of 150,000 met- 
ers, must come 
or some of the/other planets. It is 
not likely that they come from nat- 
ural disturbances. Such enormous 
wave lengths affect telephones. The 
maximum wave length that can be 
sent on the earth is from 20,000 to 
30;000 meters. 

Senator Marconi will remain in New 
York for several weeks, returning to 
England .éarly in July. The Elettra, 
which is an arsenal of wireless equip- 
ment and inventions, has a displace- 
ment of 800 tons and a registered ton- 
nage of 690. 


EXPORT OF LIQUOR. 
DEALT HEAVY BLOW 


Canniliais Provinces Given Legis- 
lative Powers—Severe Penal- 
ties for Illegal Drug Selling 


OTTAWA, June 16 (Special)—By 
legislation passed yesterday in the 
Canadian House of Commons the pro- 
hibition provinces of the Dominion 
have been strengthened in regard to 
the enforcement of the law pect: 
ing the export of liquor. Complaints 
have been yoiced: by members of Par- 
liament in the House-of.Commons by 
deputations and by newspapers to the 
effect that “export houses” have been 
doing a heavy trade across the, border. 
Saskatchewan in particular has many 
export warehouses. There is some 
question as to whether they were 
legally established in the first place, 
but they have been permitted to con- 
tinue because of the. fact that the 
question of the legality, or otherwise 
had not- been settled in the courts or 
by legislation. The authorities at the 


same time have endeavored. to pre- 
vent the illegal sale of liquor, 
Canadian Authority Ends 

So far as Canada is concerned the 
export of liquor to the United States 
or other outside points has been re- 
garded as legal.“ When liquor 
reaches the border, owing to the lack 
of international law and regulation 
thereof the Canadian authority ended. 
It was regarded as an accepted fact 
that the United States authority 
should hen take the responsibility. On 
such @ widely flung border line as 
that which existe between the 
western states and the Canadian 
western provinces rum running” 
was inevitable and practically im- 
possible of prevention. High powered 
automobiles were utilized in the 
traffic and high prices were realized. 
In fact the profits. were so large as to 
encourage any sort of war and means 
however expensive, for the carrying 
on of the trade. 

The legislation of yesterday puts 
the export warehouses out of busi- 
ness at the discretion of the provinces. 
It simply states that: by order of the 
government of any provinces, export 
warehouses may be declared illegal. 
By giving to-the provinces this right 
the Federal Government has given a 
chance to the provincial governments 
to act fairly with the export ware- 
houses. They. can tell the warehouse 
proprietors that by a certain date they 
must be rid of all liquor. This ‘stipu- 
lation is for honest companies who 
still have ‘legal markets. Hardship 
would be the result to such companies 
if this legislation were immediately 
effective. 

The House of Commons also made 
drastic changes in the Narcotic Drug 
Act. To sell drugs illegally to a 
minor is hereafter punishable with 
lashes or whipping, at the discretion 
of the trial judge. To be convicted of 
selling to anyone illegally means a 
jail sentence, plus a fine if the judge 
so desires. 


CANADA LOSES ON MARINE 


the smaller vessels of the Canadian 
Government merchant marine will be 
laid up this year and disposed of, it was 
annqunced today. Today the merchant 
fleet of the Canadian Government com- 
prises nearly 70 vessels. They were 
operated last year at a loss. 


NEW LOAN BY FRANCE 


PARIS, June 16—-A new loan of 
8,200,000,000 francs to obtain funds for 


all of whom, it is charged, 0 Demo- 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 6) 


reconstruction purposes was announced 
today by the Minister of Finance, 


ie 


have devoted my work to testing out 


om Mars or Venus 


| posse 


OTTAWA, June 16—Twenty-seven of. 


ON SUBSIDY BILL 


Right Now Transferred to Floor 
of the House, Threatening 
to Block Measure 


Specjal from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, June 16-—-The en- 
tanglements into which the ship sub- 
sidy bill has been thrust by the in- 
troduction of the prohlbitton on Ship- 
ping Board vessels” issue are becom- 
ing more serious, Latest developments 
are the announcement that the bill 
will bs reported to the House by the 
committee with no liquor amendment, 
beginning the first phase of what 
promises to be a very lively contest. 
A sub-committee has been appointed 
to arrange for a special ruling under 
which the bill can be introduced. 

The prohibition amendment offered 
in committee by William B. Bankhead 
(D.), Representative from Alabama, 
was quashed by. the overwhelming 
verdict of the Republican majority, 
at a committee meeting today, but this 
does not mean that efforts to tack on 


doned. Already a number of con- 
gressmen have declared their inten- 
tion of introducing in the House; 
amendments providing that the pro- 
visions of the subsidy bill shall not 
apply ‘to vessels selling liquor in 
alleged violation of the prohibition 
act and supporters of the bill fear the 
issue will complicate Consideration 
considerably. 

The chances of passing the bill this 
session are believed to have been seri- 
ously lessened as a result of the new 
element injected into the situation 
when Mr. Busch wrote his now famous 
letter to the president protesting 
against the sale of liqubr on United 
States Government vessels. 


Dry Law Hits All Ships 
Both foreign and American ships 
are now amenable to the prohibition 
law within the three-mile limit, ac- 
cording’ to the’recent opinion of the 


United States Supreme Court, and 
Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel for 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
has called upon the law. enforcement 
-officers to enforce this ruling. 
„That the Shipping Board is violat- 
ing the law in transporting and pos- 
sessing liquor within the three-mile 
limit there can be no doubt, accord - 
ing to Mr. Wheeler, and to clarify the 
situation beyond the three-mile limit, 
he would have another opinion from 
the Department of Justice. f 

Were the Shipping Board vessels as 
well as foreign ships prevented from 
ssing and transporting .-liquor. 
the three-milé zone, all ships 
leaving the United States would be 
without a “floating bar” and on the 
return voyages they would have to 
dispose of their wet goods before 
reaching the three-mile line. 

“It is illegal to transport or possess 
beverage intoxicants on these ships 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States,” says Mr. Wheeler. Outside 
the three-mile limit, American ships 
are prohibited from selling liquor, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the former 
assistant attorney-gegeral; they are 
permitted to sell, according to the 
legal department of the Shipping 
Board. 3 

Congress Needs Clear Issue 

“In order that the situation may be 
cleared up and Congress may know 
what legislation is necessary, if any, 
the Justice Department should settle 
this controversy once for all at an early 
date. From the prohibition standpoint 


it is very important, in view of the 
recent decision of the court that the 
three-mile limit should be extended 
so as to keep foreign rum pirate ships 
further away from our coast. Con- 
gress has the legal authority to stop it. 

“So far as it legally possible to 
do it, both foreign and American ships 
should be treated alike. This can be 
approximated by extending the juris- 
diction of this nation further into the 
seas so as to make rum piracy im- 
practicable and enforce the law that 
now forbids beverage liquor laden 
ships from entering our ports. An 
amendment extending the jurisdiction 
could be offered to the tariff bill in 


(Continued on Page 11, Column 3) 
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Formal Notice May Be Served 


CINCINNATI, June 16 (By The As- 
sociated Press)—Rail union chiefs 


mal notice ea the Railroad Labor 
Board that an overwhelming majority 
of the 900,000 shop craft and main- 
tenance of way employees were voting 
in favor of a strike on July 1, and 
that the officers of the union would 
abide by the decision of the workers, 

The: notice, in effect, would com- 
municate formally to the board the 
public statement issued here last night 
by the union heads which asserted that 
the board in ordering wage, reductions 
had “so reduced living standards that 
the strike becomes an act of self- 
preservation.” 


gers as provocative of a strike. 


Board’s Action Awaited 

Decision as to the dispatch of the 
formal notice to the board was held 
up by the union leaders, pending re- 
ceipt of the board’s action on furthe 
reductlons affecting 350,000 station 
employees, clerks, express, signal men, 
stationary firemen and oilers and 
train dispatchers. 

B. M. Jewell, president of ‘the rail- 
way employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
authorized today by the chiefs of the 
railroad shop crafts unions to request 
a joint conference with officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Joint action between the rail men and 
the miners who have been on strike 
since April 1 will be discussed if Mr. 
Jewell’s request is approved by the 
miners’ officials. 


CHICAGO, June 16 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—On the eve of another 
railway wage slash expected to lop 
nearly $30,000,000 from the railroats’ 
annual labor bill covering 325,000 em- 
ployees, gossip in rail circles centered 
today on the question of whether, if a 
strike ballot authorized. the men ‘to 
a walkout will actually take | 


quit, 
place. 

Reports from headquarters of the 
railway employees department of the 
American Federation of Labor said 
that the tri-colored ballots of the 
shopmen—400,000 of them are voting 
on three questions on three different 
colored ballots—showed that a 100 per 
cent vote was expected and that in- 
dications thus far were that it would 
be ‘overwhelmingly in favor of a. 
strike. ‘ ' 35 

Shopmen Advised to Speed Vote 

Added to the shopmen’s vote was the 
ballot being cast by 50,000 main- 
tenance of way laborers. Both votes 
are to be completed before. July 1, 
when the 3110,000, 000 slash for those 
two classes goes into effect. The shop 
union leaders have even urged their 
men to have their ballots in by June 
25, so that they may be “advised” of 
the result before July 1. 

Wage cuts for other classes of 
workers were regarded as certain fore- 
runners of more strike votes. Execu- 
tives of 11 unions decided in Cincin- 
nati last week to issue a strike ballot 
immediately on announcement by the 
board that the pay of their men would 
be decreased. With the new decision 
looked for tomorrow, three more 
classes—clerks, signalmen, and sta- 
tionary firemen—are expected to add 
their ballots to the others. 

That will leave only one of the 11 
organizations not voting-—the tele- 
graphers—who will suffer no reduc- 
tion, not being expected to take a 
strike vote. 

Tomorrow's slash will not cut any 
one class more than five cents an 
hour, it is said and the general aver- 
age is thought to be lower. 


A. H. WASHBURN IN VIENNA 

VIENNA, June 15—<Albert Henry 
Washburn, new American minister to 
Austria, arrived here yesterday and 
called immediately at the Foreign 
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Office, where he presented his creden- | 
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BIG OIL CONCERNS. 
WIL, GO TO HAG 


When Russians Arrive They | jj 
The statement also 
blamed the attitude of railroad mana- 


Will Be There, Is Signifi- 
cant Statement 


By CRAWFURD PRICE 

By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, June 16—If anything is 
needed to complete the apathy of the 
European public toward the Hague 
Conference, the treatment of the inter- 
national press at. the opening cere- 
mony yesterday supplied it. That 
some reversion was necessary from 
the system employed at Genoa, where 
the official spokesmen of the various 
nations vied with one another in get- 
ting their own particular—generally 
one-sided—yvyersion of the proceedings 
round the world first, is possible. But 


the spectacle of the Dutch Govern- be 


ment packing the Palace of Peace with 
soldiers in order to prevent the repre- 
sentatives of democracy from obtain- 
ing any information really savors of 
opera bouffe. 

After all if the official communique 
is worthy of credence, all the dele- 
gates did was to elect Jonkeer Van 
Karnebeek as their chairman, to pœans 
of fatuous praise, customary on such 
occasions, and the cause would have 
been well served had the assembled 
journalists been permitted to hear the 
Dutch Foreign Minister explain how 
a “wide and well-regulated publicity” 
is to be obtained by fitting the press- 
men with an elaborate arrangement of 
passes and permits and then stalling 
them off with hedge bayonets. 

What with one thing or another, The 
Hague prospects are not improving. 
None of the delegates possess any ex- 
ecutive power, and though, in the ab- 
3 they may more 
easily Hämmer out their business pro- 
gram, it is the politicians who will 
eventually decide. Thus it follows 
that the most important of the pre- 
liminary, The Hague conversations, 
will. take place at London between 
Raymond Poincaré and Mr. Lloyd 
George on Monday. If the two prime 
ministers can reach an agreement it 
does not.much matter what the under- 
secretaries do in Holland and a way 
will be open for the admission of the 
Russiafis to the council. 

Once the Bolsheviki arrive, Jonk- 
eor van Karnebeek may find it nec- 
essary to revise his publicity tactics 
for the Russians will doubtless seek 
the occasion to circulate their own 


viewpoint and they can scafcely be 


left the field to themselves. 

Prominent Slavs who follow the 
Russian developments closely, and to 
whom I spoke yesterday, eee little 
hope of a successful outcome of The 
Hague deliberations, particularly if 
Mr. Kameneff steps into Nikolai 
Lenine’s shoes. Incidentally Mf. Kame- 
née, whose real name is Rosenfeld, 
was born of Jewish parents who em- 
braced the orthodox Christian faith. 
Once, as the head of a Soviet delega- 
tion in London, he was obliged. to 
léave England, after breaking his un- 
dertaking to refrain from Bolshevist 
propaganda. He subsequently became 
a member of the Moscow executive 
and it is believed he married on 

rotzky’s sister. 

It is now reported that Moscow has 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 7) 


LEGION COMMANDER LINKS 
VETERANS’ CAUSE WITH LABOR 


CINCINNATI, O., June 16 (By The 


and organized veterans of the World 
War have as common enemies those 
who seek to tear down the intégrity 
of America,” declared Hanford Mac- 
Nider, commander of the American 
Legion, today before the American 


“The legion knows no sex, no créed, 
no class of any kind except between 
constructive and destructive forces,” 
he continued. “It must be that we see 
that this legion of ours stays, fair, 
straight, tolerant, and American.” 


Indorsment Appreciated —_ 

Mr. MacNider referred casually to 
legislation pending in the Senate to 
pay adjusted compensation to World 


he thanked the federation for its in- 
dorsement last year of the F omy 

Mr. MacNider said that che Legion 
was not in politics, but that it in- 
sisted that disabled veterans get A 
“square deal.” He added that “every 


affecting the ‘veterans 
brought soph an by the Legion and 
forced through to enactment. ’ 


Mr. MacNider Tells F ederation His Men Will In 
Getting a Square Deal” 


War veterans, and in this connection 


bit“ of legislation adopted by Congress | 
n had "bean 


The legion’s legislative program 


Hditorials Wrrtitii iit) Sti ee 


N 


sist on 


ported by Samuel Gompers, president 
of the federation. 2 

„He has stood with us,“ said Mr. 
MacNider, just as he stood with us 
while we were serving with the 
colors.” | 


Applauded by Delegates 
As Mr. MacNider ended, the dele- 
gates broke into a demonstra their 
applause continuing for several min- 
utes. Mr. Gompers responding ‘to 
address re | 
the relations between the Legion and 


‘as a model in 4 4 


ust . 
under which a great 


majority of the 
people of Ireland a — 


re henceforth to 


blic rather than 
22 
ng the organ n 
through which these powers are to be 
exercised. 

As The Christian Science Monitor 
has already indicated ‘the British and 
Dominion system of government by 
a cabinet composed exclusively of 
members of the dominant party in 
Parliament is replaced by intrusting 
the carrying out of the will of the 
elected majority to a federal council, 
in which only a minority of the mem- 
rs are drawn. from the ranks of 
politicians. The similarity to the 
Swiss Constitution extends also to an 
arrangement included whereby legis- 
lation can be initiated by referendum. 

Other Novel Features 

These are not the only novel fea- 
tures. The draft includes also a highly 
contyoversial provision, directed to 
placate the extreme democratic ele- 
ment. Article XI says: “The rights of 
the state in and to natural resources, 
the use of which is of national impor- 
tance, shall not be alienated. Their 
exploitation oy. Stree individuals or 
associations shall be permitted only 
under state supervision and in ac- 
cordance with the conditions and reg- 
ulations approved by legislation.” The 
extent to which this means nationali- 
zation of land is not yet plain. It 
raises questions, however, which the 
Irish landholding and farming com- 
munity must ‘find perti aii 

Another important point is 
immunity Ireland is to enjoy from 
embroilment in British quarrels. 
Article 48 provides that, save in case 
of actual invasion, the Irish’ Free 
State “shall not be committed to ac- 
tive participation in. any war,” with- 
out the assent of the Free State par- 
liament. This conforms to the situa- 
tion existing in practice, if not by 
statute, in other self-governing do- 
minions, while leaving Great Britain, 
in case of war the necessary ability 
to deny the enemy access to territory 
which might be used as a hostile base 
against her. | 

Elections 
Before leavifg England last night 
on his way to Ireland, Arthur Griffith 
voiced the opinion of the great ma- 
jority of Irishmen in declaring that 
the new constitution secures to Ire- 
land “power and opportunity to con- 
trol and develop her own resources 
and to live her own national life.” 
The only protest so far heard is from 
the Southern Irish Unionists, who 
Year it does not provide 
safeguards to preserve them from op- 
pression. This is an inevitable con- 
comitant of an arrangement which 
hands the whole of the 26 counties 
over to be governed by the majority 
of their inhabitants, who are Roman 
Catholics. It is difficult to see how 
a remedy could be found, without a 
violation of the pow accepted con- 
dition that Ireland is to shape her 
destiny for herself. bie 

In this connection, Eamon de Valera 
made yesterday in Dublin a concilia- 
tory statement, which augurs well for 
the future of the new arrangement, 
Two different types of policy were be- 
ing advocated, he said, one à policy 
reconciliation and the other a policy 
of war. If they wanted peace and 
reconciliation they must pursue that 
policy consistently, but a conflict of 
the two policies would produce ng 
other result than continual suffering. 

It is in the hope that this policy of 
continual suffering is now ended that 
the framers of the new constitution 
have decided to run the risks involved, 
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ted his statement that | 


the Federation were “kindly and mu- 


Before hearing Mr eer a the 


convention in effect 
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since the war, he said, had been sup- ternational crafts. 
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treaty shall be vold and ino tive. 

The constitution thus embodies con- 
nection with the British crown, as 
already established in the treaty, and 
generally places the relations between 
reland and the empire on the same 
basis as Canada and the other do- 
minions. 

The document contains 79 articles 
and is considered an up-to-date lu- 
strument, not only granting woman 
suffrage, proportional representation, 
and a referendum to the people, but 
also empowering the people them- 
selves to initiate legislation. It gives 


from the Senate, thus duplicating the 
position as between the British House 
of Commons and the House of Lords. 
Provisions Summarized 
The following is a summary of the 
provisions of the constitution as 


drafted: 
Article 1—The Irish Free State 


' (Saorstat Eireann) is a co-equal mem- 


ber of the community of nations 


is recommended by a message from the 
representative of the wn. 

Article 38 declares that bills may be 
initiated by either house. 

Article 40 covers the withhol 
of royal assent, The repr ve 
of the crown in withholding assent to 


a bill must act in accordance with the 


usage in the case of the Dominion of 
Canada, Bills shall be without force 
unless royal agsent is given them 
within a year. b 

Article 43— The Parliament may 
create subordinate Legislatures, but 


to the chamber great power with re- | finance and such national su 


spect to money bills, without control | 


without powers over the army, * 
ects. 
Article 45 gives the Parliament of 
the Irish Free State exclusive right to 
regulate the raising and maintenance 
of such armed forces as are mentioned 


any religious 


forming the British commonwealth of 
nations. 

Article 2 All the power of the gov- 
ernment and all authority, legislative 
executive and judicial, is derived from 
the people, and the same shall be 
exercised in the Irish Free State 
through organizations established by 
‘or under, and in accord with, this con- 
stitution. 

Article 3. Citizens of the state 
shall be all persons domiciled in 
Treland at the time the constitution 
comes into operation who were born 
in Ireland or either of whose parents 
was born in Ireland, or who have been 
domiciled in the Free State for seven 
years. Resident citizens of other 
states may elect not to accept such 
citizenship. 

_ Article 4. The national language 
ill be the Trish language, but Eng- 
lish will be equally recognized as the 
official language. Parliament may 
make special provisions for areas in 
which only one language is in use. 

Article 5. No title or honor shall be 
‘conferred except on the advice of the 
' executive council of the state. 

Article 6. Protects liberty of per- 
son by a process similar to a habeas 
corpus writ. 

Article 7. Declares dwellings in- 
violable; these cannot be = forcibly 
entered except in accordance with the 


law. 
Freedom of Speech 


Article 8. Declares freedom of con- 
science and free practice of religion 
inviolable rights. No law may either 
directly or indirectly endow any re- 
ligion or prohibit or restrict the free 
exercise thereof, or give any prefer- 
ence or impose any disability on ac- 
count of religious belief or religious 
status, or affect prejudicially the right 
of any child to attend a school re- 
eciving public money without attend- 
ing the religious instruction at the 
school, or make any discrimination 
as respects state aid between schools 
under the management of different re- 
ligious denominations, or divert from 
denomination or any 
educational institution any of its 
property except for the purpose of 
roads, railways, lighting, water, or 
drainage works, or other works of 
public utility, and on the payment of 
compensation. 

Article 9—Guarantees free expres- 
Rion of opinion and assembly without 
arms and the formation of association 
not opposed to public morality. 

Article 10—Provides that all citl- 
zens shall have the right to free ele- 
mentary education. 


Oath of Allegiance 
Article 12— The Legislature hereby 
created, known as the Parliament of 
the Irish Free State, is to consist of 
the King, a Chamber of Deputies and 
n Senate. 

Article 14—-Confers suffrage on all 
| citizens of the age of 21 of both sexes. 
' All those of the age of 30 may vote 

for the Senate; those gf the age of 21 
for the deputies. 

Article 17 provides for the oath of 
allegiance in the following words: 

' “I do solemnly swear true faith and 
allegiance to the Constitution of the 
Irish Free State as by law established 
‘and that I will be faithful to His 
Majesty King George V and his heirs 
and successors by law and by virtue 
ot the common citizenship of Ireland 


| and Great Britain, and her adherence 


to the membership of the group of 
| mations forming the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.“ 

_ The oath of allegiance shall be taken 
and subscribed to by every member 
ot Parliament of the Irish Free State 
| before taking his seat therein. The 
, Oath shall be taken and subscribed to 


in the Anglo-Irish treaty, and such 
forces shall be subject to the contrél 
of the Parliament. 

Article 46. A bill passed by both 
Houses may be suspended for 90 days 
on the written demand of two-fifths 
of the Chamber or a majority of the 
Senate within seven days of its pas- 
sage, such bill shall be submitted to a 
referendum of the people, if demanded 
within 90 days, or if demanded by a 
resolution of three-fifths of the Sen- 
ate, or by the petition of one-twentieth 
of the votes on the register; money 
bills are excepted and bills declared 
by both Houses to be necessary for 
the immediate preservation of public 
peace, health and safety. 

Authority of Crown 

Article 47—The Parliament may 
provide for the initiation by the peo- 
ple of proposals for laws, or constitu- 
tional amendments; such legislation 
must provide that the proposals be in- 
itiated on petition of 50,000 voters. If 
the Parliament rejects such a proposal 
it must be submitted to an ordinary 
referendum for decision. 


Article 48 provides that “except in 
case of actual invasion, the Irish Free 
State shall not be committed to active 
participation in any war without the 
assent of the Free State Parliament.” 

Article 49. Amendments to the Con- 
stitution must be submitted to a ref- 
erendum; a majority of the voters on 
the register must vote, and the amend- 
ment will fail to pass unless a 
majority on the register, or two-thirds 
of the votes are recorded in its favor. 

Article 50. The executive authority 
of the Free State is vested in the 
King, exercisable as in the Dominion 
of Canada by a representative of the 
crown. There will be a council to aid 
and advise in the Government, styled 
the executive council, responsible to 
the Chamber. It shall consist of not 
more than 12 ministers appointed by 
the representative of the crown, four 
to be members of the Chamber and 
eight to be chosen from citizens 
eligible to the Chamber, but not mem- 
bers of Parliament. If they are 
members when appointed they shall 
vacate their seats. 

Article 51. The ministers who are 
members of the Chamber must include 
the president and vice-president of 
the executive council. The president 
shall be appointed on the nomination 
of the Chamber; the other three on 
the nomination of the president of the 
executive council. The president and 
ministers nominated by him shall re- 
tire, if not supported by the majority 
in the Chamber. 

Art. 62. The ministers not mem- 
bers of the Chamber shall be nomi- 
nated by a committee of the members 
of the Chamber; such ministers 
should be representative of the state 
as a whole, rather than of groups of 
parties. 

Art. 53. Each minister not a mem- 
Member of Parliament shall be the 
responsible head of the executive de- 
partment to which he is appointed. 

Article 54. Ministers who are mem- 
bers of Parliament shall alone be re- 
sponsible for all external affairs, 
whether of policy, negotiations or ex- 
ecutive acts. The executive council 
shall meet as a collective authority, 
but each minister shall be responsible 
to the Chamber for his department. 

Article 59. Provides that the coun- 
cil shall prepare an annual govern- 
ment budget. 

Article 63. The courts shall com- 
pose courts of first instance and of 
final appeal, termed the supreme court, 
and also courts of local limited juris- 
diction. 

Appointment of Judges 

Article 66 gives the Irish supreme 
court appellate jurisdiction on all de- 
cisions of the high courts. Its de- 
cisions shall in all cases be final and 
conclusive, and shall not be reviewed 
or be capable of being reviewed by 
any other court, tribunal or authority 
whatsoever, provided that nothing in 
this constitution shall impair the 
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HIGH STANDARD OF EDUCATION 


End Convention With Fixed Determination That Their 


Calling Shall Rank in 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 16 (Spe- 
cial)—Advertising found a wider ex- 
pression at the 1922 convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
world than it had hitherto enjoyed. 
The oustanding thoughts of the five 
days’ discussion were these: 

The advertising man should not limit 
himself to his own field. He should 
study the complete business cycle in its 
industrial, marketing and social phases. 

Advertising as a means of reaching 
large bodies of people cannot be used 
advantageously in promoting com- 
munity movements and the institu- 
tional life of society, as it is now used 
by business. 

Advertising will not find its true place 
until the “truth-in-advertising’ move- 
ment prevails. 


To build a foundation for the future: 


of advertising, the new educational de- 
partment of the association should be 


assured of strong support. 


Both the vigilance work of the asso- 
ciation, which through the National 
Vigilance Department and the better 
business“ bureaux in the larger cities 
is pushing the movement for clean 
advertising, and the educational work 
designed to afford study courses for 
members of the smaller clubs will 
receive added recognition during the 
coming year, according to Louls Hol- 
land of Kansas City, Mo., elected presi- 
dent at the final session yesterday. 

To Push Educational Work 

Mr. Holland, as a vice-president of 
the organization, had been active in 
his support of vigilance work. In an 
interview with a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor, he said 
reports that he was against the new 
educational work were incorrect. His 
intention is to push that work along 
with the vigilance movement, he de- 
clared. 

J. A. Hall, educational director of 
the association, outlining the work 
for the year before the educational 
conference, stated that he proposed to 
reorganize the instruction courses of 
every club, so that the “better adver- 
tising” movement in all communities 
would be promoted through the educa- 
tion of men who had just entered, or 
were about to enter the advertising 
field. 

In this way, he said, within a few 
years a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of efficient and correct ad- 
vertisink would be disseminated 
among the people generally, and that 
this would have the effect of producing 
a much higher standard. At the same 
time, the aggregate ability of the pro- 
fession would be increased through 
the addition of thousands of men and 
women more thoroughly trained, he 


added. 
“Junior Movement Indors: < 


Time With Professions 


thus raising the standards of the pro- 
fession. It was the sense of this con- 
ference that advertising is rapidly at- 
taining a professional dignity, and that 
the subject can successfully’ be 
taught in the higher institutions of 
learning. 

The conference was assured by 
spokesmen of advertising agencies 
that they would eantribute to the pro- 


by preparing material for- courses 
which would be based upon the case“ 
method, similar to that used in courses 
now taken by students of law. Statis- 
tics gathered by agency men will be 
available for use by teachers of ad- 
vertising. In this way, it is believed; 
a practical course can be developed, 
from which all “guess work” will 
have been eliminated. : 


Nothing Left to Ghance 


“In modern advertising,” said Mason 
Warner of Chicago, “working by guess 
or trusting to chance has become 
obsolète.“ 

Prof. Nathaniel W. Barnes of the 
University of Chicago, who has done 
field work in giving students actual 
experience in business while they 
were being trained along academic 
lines, demonstrated before the confer- 
ence that advertising can be taught by 
the practical “case’ method, and that 
students who are graduated from such 
courses have a foundation for taking 
up efficiently their work in actual 
business world. 

Plans for the promotion of screen 
advertising, both as a business and as 
an actual educational force, were de- 
veloped. The screen advertisers came 
to the convention somewhat hampered 
for lack of organization or program, 
but they succeeded in adjusting all 
their differences and in organizing a 
strong department. 

The screen advertisers, in their dis- 
cussions, also recognized the value of 
the vigilance work of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, and promised to 
throw the full force of their own 
vigilance board behind the “truth-in- 
advertising“ movement. 


To Pass On All Applicants 

From now on, the vigilance board 
of the department will pass upon all 
applications for membership in the 
association. No applicant, it was said, 
will be admitted whose record is not 
clear for “truth-In-advertising” and 


even after he is admitted, a member 
who engages in questionable prac- 
tices will be expelled from the asso- 
ciation. 

The discussions of the Screen Ad- 
vertisers Association emphasized the 
remarkable growth of this new me- 
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motion ot the teaching of advertising 
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Louis Holland 


Two of Officers Chosen at Milwaukee by Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, Mr. Holland Is the 
President, Mr. Black Chairman of the District Which Includes New England 


ADVERTISING CLUBS TO RAISE 


year's program. On Wednesday after- 


* 


trip to London would be within the 
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New 


equally well the business of adver- 
tising. 


Best Addresses Again Heard 


The interdepartmental sessions were 
one ot the strong features of this 


noon and“yesterday forenoon, the en- 
tire convention was enabled to hear. 
those adjudged the best speeches be- 
fore the department: sessions, earlier 
in the week. This arrangement, de- 
vised by Homer J. Buckley of Chicago, 
chairman of the program committee, 
had as its object the correlation of the 
work of all departments, in so far as 
possible. As 
The advertising men voted to in- 
dorse the movement sponsored by Sir 
Oharles F. Higham of London, to hold 
their 1924 convention in Dnkland. It 
also was the expressed sense of the 
convention that Sir Charles should be 
elected president at the Atlantic City 
(N. J.) convention next year, that he 
might have a free hand to develop his 
plans for entertaining the association 
when it goes to the British capital. 
Sir Charles pledged himselt to work 
out plans by which the cost of the 


reach of advertising men in general, 

and said that the service of trans- 

portation would be such that unneces- 

eh baggy would not be lost in making 
0 D. 


Action, However, Not [Bnding 


The action of the convention, in- 
dorsing Sir Charles for president ‘next 
year and London as the meeting place 
two years hence, does not bind of- 
Clally next year’s convettion in 1 
choice of a- meeting place and a head. 
but it was felt at Milwaukee that this 
indorsement would have a most favor- 
evs Baye - ee the movement to 

e internationa 
agg 5 1 scope of the 
e international phages of adver- 
tising, which this year received more 
consideration than at any previous 
meeting, also were touched upon by 
L. J. Cunniff of Canada, Mr. Cunniff 
said that the Associated Advertising 
Clubs and advertising in general are 
promoting a better understanding be- 
tween nations, and that if greater em- 
phasis continues to be placed upon 
fair and generous dealing and truth- 
ful advertising, as it affects people of 
8 one * the relations be- 
en nations will be place 
— rs basis. N 5 * 0 
r. unniff,‘ at the sam 
pointed out tHat the wrong tina ae 
advertising, untruthful ‘advertising 
does much to bring about friction be- 
tween peoples, and that not only does 
it injure its own market, but it also 
hurts all business as between differ- 
ent peoples, and tends to ‘disturb 
— relations existing between na-: 
8. ö 2 


Other Peoples Are Offended 
He added that American advertisers 
who had made no study of the inter- 
national aspects of advertisiti often 
offend other peoples by having their 
advertisements based upon à purely 
national appeal. He cited instances 


status of trustees for 


ness of these representations.” 


day problems of business, 


fourth, to fill a vacancy, David M. 


enue Bureau by the former commis- 


taining e 

buying pub- 
lic; to a certain extent they are their 
brothers’ keeper, for the great major- 
ity of people purchase solely on the 
representation of the quality and value 
of goods as contained in advertise | 
ments. In few cases is, opportunity 
afforded to investigate the truthfal- 


' 
This year’s convention, because of | 
the sincere effort to solve the present- 
looking | 
forward to better, cleaner and more 
efficient advertising, is regarded 46 
one of the most successful. meetings 
— the history of organized advertis- 
ng. 


Officers Are Elected 


The full list of officers chosen at 
the _ convention’s close yesterday 
were: , 

Louis Holland, Kansas City, Mo., 
president; Jesse H. Neal, New York, 
secrétary-treasyrer. District vice- 
president® First district, Frank A. 
Black, Boston; third, F. X. Wholley, | 
Washington, D. C.; fifth, Lynn W 
Ellis, Cleveland, O.; seventh, Robert 
Etter, Pine Bluff, Ark.; ninth, Joseph 
Langford, Davenport, la.; eleventh, 
Harwood H. Fawcett, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; thirtéenth, William P. 
Stramborg, Portland, Ore.; fifteenth, 
H. S. Van Scoyoc, Montreal, Can.; and 


Webb, Attanta, Ga. , 

W. Frank McClure of Chicago was 
re-elected chairman of the National 
Advertising Commission, 

The new secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Neal, is executive: secretary for the 
Associated Business Papers, Ine. 

The proposed reorganization of the 
executive committee of the Associated 
Clubs was adopted and the reduction 
ordered, from 22 members to seven, 
will go into effect after next year’s 
convention. The smaller number is 
expected to make the committee a 
more efficient body. 


PRESIDENT IS ASKED 
TO ‘FIRE’ DEMOCRATS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


crats, who were taken from the Post- 
office Department to the Interna! Rev- 


ae Daniel D. Roper. This list fol- 
Ows: 

“Deputy Commissiongr E. H. Bat- 
son, Assistant Deputy Commissioner 
E. W. Chatterton; heads of division, 
©. B. Allen, S. Alexander, E. S. Irey, 
F. R. Clue, J G. Remey; assistant 
heads, of division, P. F. Cain, C. H. 
Kinsel, J. L. McGraw; W. L. Sher- 
wood, chief of sub-division; chief of 
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spend their usual holidays in 

jan highlands. 

. Oberammergas continues to be the 
sole exception, although the village 
is the innocent sufferer through re- 
sort owners in the territory through 
which patrons of the Passion Piay 
must travel, . 6 
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beitig circulated in an effort to la- 
the administration of the 
Treasury. 


too great importance to allow of in- 
terference with its proper conduct 
through the introduction of petty poli- 
tics. This department, particularly 
the collection of the revenues and the 
handling of the public debt, must be 
conducted on business principles and 
kept free at all times from detrimental 
influences. The administration of the 
Treasury is-in the hands of Republi- 
cans and is governed by Republican 
policies, Those Democrats who held 


positions in the Treasary bare eee 


retained because of their 


I have had no evidence ot 
activity on their part.” oe 


forced to give up, an they have 


mote a possibility as that 
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section, A. N. Ackers, C. T. Haines, 
L. C. Fountain. 
Incentive Not Revealed 
Exact information with regard to 
the real incentive of this “drive for 
positions” has not been revealed, but 
it seems evident that ite broad pur- 
ose is to obtain for active Repub- 
icans places now held by Democrats 
or nonpartisans. Unquestionably, the 
move also is a part of the fight be- 
tween Mr. Mellon, Mr. Blair and: the 
‘congervative forces in the Administra- 
tion on-the one hand, and Mr. Dover 
and the “job hunters” on the other, 
for while Mr. Mellon was consulted in 
the beginning, he is no longer counted 
upon. 
What the outcöme of this action 
will be, does not yet appear. 
natural order of things, the Secretary 
of the Treasury uld de expected to 
—— the dispute, but as the fight is 
th 
effort at wholesale dismissal 
the 
will ot rest d 
not rest upon his In- 
deed, they have A 
tion of taking the matter direct to the 
n 
ere m no tive indica 
tion of Mr. Harding’s altitude. At this 
one 


er hand, it is understood: that 


juncture he has about all 

man can do in loo after more im 
rtant affairs of the ent and 

t would seem doubtful whether he. 

will take up the matter at this time. 

If he should align himself with the 


In the 


partly at him, it is believed 
he will try to withgtand the 


of employees’ political affiliations. On 


“petty we mt he.) =" 
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right of any person to petition his dium for advertising. Screen adver- joutsiders the indications ‘are very 


1 before a representative of the Crown, The proposed educational work is 
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or some person authorized by him. 
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The Senate 


| Article 24— Provides that the Par- 
ament will hold at least one session 
“each year. 

Article 25—Provides that the sit- 


tings shall be public, but that in cases 
of special 3 either house may 
it rivately, with the assent of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

„ Article 26—The number of members 
of the Chamber shall be fixed from 
time to time by the Parliament, but 
‘Shall consist of not less than one 
member for each 30,000, or 20,000, to 
‘be elected on the printiples of pro- 
portional representation. 

_ Article 29—The Senate shall be com- 
{ ed of citizens who have done honor 
‘to the nation by reason of useful public 
spervice or who because of special 
qualifications or attainments repre- 
gent important aspects of the nation's 


life, 
. Article 80—Every university shall 
be entitled to two senators. The num- 
ber of senators, exclusive of the uni- 
_yersities, shall be 56. The senators 
must be 35 years of age, the term of 
_ Office is 12 years, subject to the pro- 
visions for the constitution of the first 


“Senate. 
Article 31. Provides for the election 
of senators every three years from a 
panel in which the free state forms 
one electoral area and on the princi- 
ples of proportional representation. 
„ Article 32. The Parliament is to ar- 
range the method for the proposal] and 
selection of senators, with special ref- 
erence to the representation of impor- 
tant interests and institutions, 


Money Appropriations 
Articles 34 and 35 cover money billa. 
i 1 that the Chamber shall 
have oe authority relative to 
ey bills, exclusive of the Senate, 
but money cannot be appropriated un- 
8 the purpose of the appropriation 
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majesty for special leave to appeal 
from the supreme court to his majesty 
in council, or the right of his majesty 
to grant such leave. 

Article 67 provides that all judges, 
including those on the supreme court, 
shall be appointed by the representa- 
tive of the crown on the advice of the 
executive council. ; 

Article 69— The jurisdiction of courts 
martial shall not be extended to or 
exercised over the civil population 
save in time of war and for acts com- 
mitted in time of war. Such jurisdic- 
tion cannot be exercised in any area 
in which clvil courts are open or 
capable of being held, and no person 
shall be removed from one area to 
another for the purpose of creating 
such jurisdiction, 

Article 72. Laws not inconsistent 
with the Constitution in force in the 
Free State when the Constitution be- 
comes operative shall continue until 
repealed or amended by Parliament. 

Article 77. After the Constitution 
comes into operation the House of 
Parliament elected in pursuance of 
the Free State agreement act may 
for one year exercise all the powers 
conferred by the Constitution on the 
Chamber. The first election for the 
Chamber shall be as soon as possible 
after the expiration of such period. 


OLD HOSTELRY IS SOLD 

OLD ORCHARD, Me., June 16—The 
Old Orchard House, the largest summer 
hostelry at this lace and one of the 
largest on the Maine coast, built in 1876 
by Ebenezer Staples, has been sold to 
les in Lawrence, Mass., although 

he actual transfer will not take place 
until next year. The hotel will con- 
tinue to be conducted this summer by 
Mrs. Farah C. Staples, It is estimated 
that 1 involved yarn deal. 
Mrs. ples has enga H. Gaynor 
of Boston, former! 7 121 Thornaike. 
as manager, tra on was 
carried on through Joseph Minette of 
Lawrence as attorney. here are 60 


rooms in the hotel and there are many 
acrces of land around the hotel. | 


| 


ö view, bein 


linked closely with that of the “junior 
advertising” snovement, which had its 
inception at Atlanta, Ga. last year 
and the organization of which was 
completed at Milwaukee, Wis. The 
word “junior” applies less to the age 
of the advertiser than to his experi- 
ence, 

Mr. Holland, speaking before the 
Junior Clubs’ conference, said he had 
an active jnterest in the junior move- 
ment, and urged for it strong support 
from all branches of the association, 
Present plans are to organize junior 
advertising clubs in all cities where 
there are no senior clubs, and in this 
way to provide for the men with little 
experience in advertising an oppor- 
tunity to study together, under com- 
petent leadership. 

The directory and reference media 
department, which this year presented 
a strong program, went on record as 
standing squarely behind the work of 
the National Vigilance Committee, to 
promote clean directory advertising. 
It was brought out at the sessions of 
this department that the “fake” direc- 
tory publisher had for many years vic- 
timized business men of all classes, in 
all sections of the country. This prac- 
tice, it was decided, must be stopped. 


Millions Had Been Lost 


H. J. Kenner, director of the Na- 
tional Vigilance movement, presented 
reports to show that business men had 
lost millions of dollars in the last few 
years as the result of directory frauds, 

The decision of the directory de- 
partment was considered one of the 
most significant of the convention, as 
affecting vigilance work. ‘ 

Plans were outlined at the confer- 
ence of members of the National Asso- 
clation of Teachers of Advertising for 
‘promotion of advertising courses in 
universities and colleges, thia, in their 
5 another advi 
of promoting the general dissemina- 


tion of knowledge of advertising, and 


sable method 


tising, according to D. D. Rothacker, 
the new president of the association, 
pays the biggest dividends when it 
works in harmony with newspaper 
advertising. 

The newspaper executives, at their 
departmental business meeting went 
on record as.against the practice of 
demanding a guarantee of circulation 
as a part of any advertising contract, 
calling such a eontract unfair, unjust 
and inequitable unless an extra rate 
is 2 for increased circulation, 
and not merely a rebate for decreased 
circulation, 


Favored Commission Basis 
The newspaper men indorsed the 
practice of advertising agencies in 
charging a commission for their serv- 
ices in connection with the counsel 


they give in placing advertisements. 
They pointed out in their resolutions 
that the advertising agency men main- 
tain highly developed organizations for 
‘research and statistical reports, which 
are constructive and of practical value 
to advertisers. Indorsement also was 
voted of the standards of practice 
which many newspapers have adopted, 
to promote cleaner advertising and 
prevent unjust discrimination. 

One of the notable achfevements of 
the Milwaukee convention was the 
organization of a strong department to 
be known as the Industrial Advertising 
Association. The purpose of this de- 
partment will be to correlate the work 
of production with the work of the 
advertiser, and thus help to complete 
the business circie in the industrial 
field. Vigorous addresses were 9 
pointing out the value of such a work. 
The industrial advertisers closed their 
conferences with the feeling that 
within the next few years the adver- 
tising man would be afforded an 2 
portunity to understand thoroughly 
the production end of industry, and 
| that producers would understand 


where advertisers in Canada had used | plain 


historical events in United States his- 
tory to promote their Canadian cam- 
ign. This invasion, he said, with 
istorical data, not only is an offense 
to good taste, but it actually hurts the 
business of the United States. He 
—— for more careful study of 
Oreign fields before any advertiser 
launched a foreign campaign. 
The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World had a steady growth the 
last year, according to the report sub- 
mitted by the retiring president. The 
number of clubs increased from 213 
to 265, a gain of 42. Individual mem- 
bership in the clubs increased from 
20,841 to 22,102, a gain-of 1201. 


Better Business Bureaux 
The Better Business Bureaux, 
which are the organizations to dis- 
cover fraud in advertising und to as 


sist merchants to a better understan 
ing of clean methods in advertising, 
and the ethics of the. profession, have 
been increased by the organization of 
new bureaux in six cities. The unmber 
for the United States now is 36. 

This total does not include the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaux planned for 
New York, which will be one of the 
largest in the United States, A weak 
link in the chain of vigilance work 
for several years has been the fact 
that there was no local organization 
in New York on the lookout for dis- 
honest advertising. Officers of the 
Vigilance Committee who were in 
Milwaukee stated that a large per- 
centage of advertising frauds of the 
past year, when uncovered, were 
shown to have had their origin in 
New. York City. | 

Jerome Simmons, general counsel 
for the National Vigilance Committee 
in his address before the general con- 
vention, said that advertising is now 
entering a new era in which new 
standards will create a new. sense of 


that by so doing he would 
onize his Secretary of the 1 


Mr. Mellon Issues Statement 


Mr. Mellon today issued a state- 
ment in reply to the petition concern- 
ing appointments in the Treasury De- 
partment. It is significant that the 
statement followed a Cabinet meet- 
ing. It reads: 

Through the courtesy of various 
Republican Senatorg and Congressmen, 
I have had brought to my attention a 
statement circulated among members 
of Congress which bears the title, 
‘The Treasury Department—Survey of 
the Personnel of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue — the Key Positions 
* Held by Officials of a Former 
Administration and Named and 
Checked from the Official Record of 
the Department.’ 

„This statement is so false and for 
the most part so ridiculous that in 
ordinary circumstances I should beaj- 
tate to take notice of it. It ig, how. 
ever, being circulated and has been 
published, so that I think it well to 
set the record straight. The statement 
is the product of a few selfishly ambi. 
tious employees and some discredited 


(Continued from Page 1) 


refused to ratify the Russo-Italian 
treaty concluded at Genoa, although 
Georg! Tchitcherin himself approved 
the text. If the report is correct, it 
both re-emphdsizes the difficulty of 
dealing with the Bolsheviki under any 


underlying issue on the Russian side. 
The Bolshevik! want cash among their 
fingers and — N — — fw 
ould sign almost anything and 
aniy 4... to their bargain while the 
funds lasted. Their pretensions at 
Genoa were somewhat exorbitant, even 
for a bankrupt Government, but they 
appeared confident that istence 
would win through, even though. Mr. 
Lloyd George made it abundantly clear 
that no actual money would be forth- 


ing. : 
“The Christian Science Monitor rep- 
resentative learns that the great oll 
concerns intend to be present at The 
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very significant fact. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Mon? 


‘MASONS WARNED 


TO AVOID KU KLUX 


Grand Master Denounces False 
Claim That Klan Is Allied 
With Masonic Body 


Masonry in Massachusetts is warned 


by Arthur D. Prince, Grand Master, 
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Classification 


the conferees, 


* 1 


to have none of the Ku Klux Klan, 
which, he says, is being organized in 
this State. The adjuration Issued to 
the several lodges of the State is 


couched in language unusually em- 
phatic and direct for official Masonic 
documents, thus indicating the depth 
of the thought of the first Freemason 
of Massachusetts on the subject. 

Mr. Prince declares that this so- 
clety, alleged to consist of night- 
riders and self-appointed law on- 
forcera ia un-Masonic utterly and that 
the propaganda intimating that Ma- 
sonry ia necretly in sympathy with the 
movement ia entirely false and mall- 
Clous, He indicates that there is no 
law in Masonry forbidding member- 
ship in the Klan or any such society, 
but plainiy states that no Mason, 

indful of hia obligation, can belong 

such an 898 

Omelal Notice 

The Any - the official communica- 
tion to the lodges of Massachusetts 
follows: 

Wer, member of this fraternity 
knows that one of the great funda- 

nials of Freemusonry is obedience 

and respect for the majesty of the 


~ When our fathers wrote Masonic 
ts into the constitutional law of 
republic, they declared that every 
Was guaranteed life, liberty and 
2 of happiness.“ They also 
that every man was entitled 
r of the law and could 
| ished for crime except after 
Aus trial by a jury of his peers under 
1 3 ituted authority. They also 
0 that men could worship as 
—.— without interference. 
believes that any or- 
which does not uphold thede 
4s un-American and un-Ma- 


thin recent months we have heard 
about an organization called 
ux Klan, the. principles and 
ndations of which were 
uighly aired in a congres- 
n, from which we 

t the ge of the Klan are 

and racial. ) 
Claims Repudiated 

lodge, We would take no 
7 5 * organization ut for 
by Its officer and or- 
A it membership is largely 
8 it has Masonic ap- 
eu supp This statement is 
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‘ 4 ere 
. posed that an organi- 
n principles could gain 
& foothok in tl this Commonwealth, but 
| inforn ion I have received, the 
‘ganization is beginning activities 

i making the same false claims of 


hy. 
in the hands of the 
the honor and reputa- 
hic fraternity in Massa- 
: I should fail in my duty 
d not, ‘without fear or favor, 
eren against a move - 
if not thwarted in its in- 
1 vo derogatory to the 
craft in a dangerous 


it blenitation I declare thé Ku 
5 unmasonic organization, 
bout Masonic support or 


sonic Law Violated 
i principles violate Masonic 
| point and it would be im- 
for me to conceive of a Mason 
ould so far forget his Masonic 
| as. to affiliate with an or- 
which advocates taking the 
“into, “tts own hands, condemning 
“women in secret trials, and 
punishment of the whip, 
buc or unlawful banishment. 
long win, it be before the law- 
people of this Commonwealth 
gg upon those who 
et oF ut the sovereignty of the 


ie not an edict against the Ku 
n. We cannot prevent mis- 
from joining it and the arm 
law will soon reach those who 
in in its overt acts. But we must 
the fair reputation of Free- 
from being spotted by: any 
ion, official or otherwise, with 
“an organization. No Masonic 
— r must be used for 
poses, and let every Mason 
ate pgs to join the Klan con- 
“sider. well if he can harmonize his ob- 
us as a Mason with the 

of the Klan. 


_ ATLANTIC LINES 
_ CONFER IN LONDON 


Passenger Carrying Trade Up 
for Discussion 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


‘NEW YORK, June 16—Important 
action, affecting possibly the entire 
n trade of the At- 
ic Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
will result from the Atlantic lines 
conference in London, from June 17 
to 20, according to steamship repre- 
sentatives here who have received 
official notification of the meeting. 

It is stated previously that the 
committee connected 

with the conference had postponed its 
meeting until fall, but advices re- 
ceived by the shipping men said the 
committee would meet and report to 
the conference next week. 

The reclassification of the passen- 
ger ships into groups as to size, speed 
and accommodations is one of the im- 
portant matters to be presented to 
shipping authorities 
here say. Advent of several new ves- 
sels during the year*and a growing 
competition for trade, to be divided 
among a plentiful supply of tonnage 


ayy > 


prin- 


will eome before the conference for 


discussion. 


deals 
* 7 sentat 
_  afrived late Thursday and departed after 
_ stay ‘of a few hours. 


HUGO 81 STINNES AT THE HAGUE 

THE HAGUE, June 16—Hugo Stinnes 
has paid a flying trip to The Hague. It is 
thderstood his visit referred to business 
ing. He is not here as a repre- 
of Ahe German Government. He 
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NIKOLAI LENINE 
LIKELY TO RETURN 
TO POST IN RUSSIA 


ity Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 16— Little doubt is 
now felt here that Nikolai Lenine has 
ceased for the time being to be a fac- 
tor in Soviet Russia, and that an 
extremist, Mr. Kameneff, has suc- 
ceeded him. Mr. Kameneff has always 
been an out-and-out Communist and 
the intensive campaign of Bolshevist 
propaganda now reported here, com- 
bined with the severity of the mea- 
sures that have been started againat 
the members of the Orthodox Church 
in Russia, accord with the story of 
his accession to office. 

Mr. Kameneff was a student in Mos- 


CROWDER F 
AGREED TO BY CUBA 


Reform Cabinet Is Chosen With 
Pledge to Enactment of 
Vital Legislation 


HAVANA, June 16 (By the Associ- 
ated Press)—Cuba began political 
house cleaning yesterday with the 
selection of a reform Cabinet and 


agreeing to enact vital legislation be- 

tore June 30, the end of the fiscal 
year. The new Cabinet as tentatively 
agreed on includes these heads of 
departments: 


cow with Mr. Lenine, wh he after- 
ward accompanied in exile. 
Mr. Lenin eis likely to return to of- 
fice after his six months“ rest is 
doubtful, but The Christian Science 
Monitor has reliable information from 
Moscow that his friends 10 days ago 
were hopeful of his doing 80. 
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PEKING PARLIAMENT 
WITHOUT A QUORUM 


Effort to Obtain It Behind Move 
by General Wu Toward Rap- 
prochement With Dr, Sun 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 16--The tentative 
move by Gen. Wu Pei-fu toward a 
rapprochement with Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
reported from Shanghai today, may be 
traced nqt to military reasons, but to 
the difficulty of obtaining a constitu- 
tional quorum for the Parliament: of 
Peking while the Canton Parliament 
continues sitting as a separate body. 
After all, the only quarrel. between Dr. 
Sun and General Wu a . pears to — 
over the questfon as to shall pl 
the leading role, and this aimieulty * 
assuredly surmountable if n 
handled. 

Militarily,’. General Wu position 
‘now seems impregnable. The. — 
from Canton has never been serio 
and recent events in Japan ave hot 
strengthened General Chang Tso-lin, 
‘who is already .almost “down and 
gut” reports of fierce fighting at 

anhaikwan, near ‘the Great Wall, 
notwithstanding... The news that 
Chihli troops re ‘reached Chkoyäng 
100 miles no of Shanhaikwan— 
indicates that another of General Wu's 
famous turning movements is. now in 

less checked, must 

debacle of General 

+ peat the coast and 

open. the way. to an advance on 
Mukden. ei 

Muk DEN. Manchuria,’ June 16 (By 
The Associated Press) — The procla- 
mation of a new form of government 


day by assemblies fepresenting the 
three provinces, provides that each 
Province shall govern itself, while 
recognizing Manchuria ae still a part 
of Ghina, and names Gen. Chang Tso- 
lin commander-in-chief of all troops. 

General Chang, whose army has 
been hail pressed since its recent 
defeat by the troops of Gen. Wu Pel- 
Fu before Peking, assumed office as 
generalissimo of Manchuria on June 
4. The official announcment says the 
proclamation was drawn by an inter- 
provincial Chamber of Commerce, Ed- 
wh wane co and Artisans Union. 


REPORTED ATTACK . 
BY AXBANIANS © ON. 
DURAZZO POST: OFFICE 


ROME, Jung 16—An attack by Alba- 
nian soldiers on the Italian post office 
at Durazzo 18 reported in a Stefani 
agency dispatch. .An anti-Italian dem- 
.onstratioh occurred in the presence 
of the Albanian authofities wd, the 
dispatch says, did nothing to pre- 
vent it. 

A message from Scutari reports that 
the Albanian: police have arrested the 
Italian Consul and his-interpreter, ac- 
cusing them of political iptrigues. 

According to the newspapers, the 
Foreign Minister, Carlo Schanzer, has 
asked the Albanian Charge d’Affaires 
to inform his Government that the 
Italian Government, while confining 
itself for the moment to protest, re- 
| serves the right to take measures that 
may be deemed advisable, adding that 
‘tha Government will not tolerate such 
incidents. 


SIGNOR D'ANNUNZIO 
COMMENTS ON RUSSIA 


LONDON, June 16—The Times today 
quotes an interview given the Milan 
Corriere Della Sera by Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio concerning the recent visit to 
his home of George Tchitcherin, the 
Russian Soviet Foreign“ Minister. 

Commenting on the Russian situa- 
tion, the Italian soldier-poet said: 1 
am highly gratéful to the Russian peo- 
ple who, through an atrocious torture, 
have liberated the world from, a 
puerwe illusion and sterile muth, as 
it is now definitely proved by the 
latgest. and most terrible experience 
ever offered to a human theory that a 
Government born from class dictator- 
ship is powerless to create any toler- 
able conditions of life.” - 


MEMBERS ELECTED 
TO FRENCH ACADEMY 


By Special Cable 


PARIS, France, June 16—Two new 
members of the Académie Francaise 
have been elected. Pierre de Nolhac 
and Georges Goyau are to fill the 
fauteuils ‘of Emile Boutroux and 
Denys Cochin. M. Nolhac.for 30 years 
was the curator of the Chateau Ver- 
sailles. He has written numerous 
works about Versajlles and the per- 
sonages associated with the Chateau, 
kings and queens, painters and cour- 
tiers. M. Goyau is one of the best- 
known religious writers in France. 
For the third seat, that of Jean Al- 
card, there was again a deadlock, and 
the election was postponed. It is no- 
table that Anatole France, who rarely. 
attends the Académie, was present on 


this occasion. 


Whether | 


i 


us sugar expert: 


throughout Manchurta, published to- 


State, Carlos Manvel de Cespedes, 
Treasury, Aurelio 1 
Government, rdo Lancis. 

War and Navy, Brig.«Gen. Armando 


Montes 
Justice, Krasmo Regueiferos, 
Public Wo Capt. Demetrio * 


tille Pokorney: 
Public Insteuction, Francisco Zayas, 
Agriculture, Pedro Betancourt, 


Manitation, Dr. A. Agramonte? 
Only One Place Unaccepte? 
While the statement is made from 
authoritative sources that the new 
Cabinet arrangement is tentative, and 
for that reason the Administration 
has not yet authorised publication of 
the list, it is known that Aurelio Por- 
tuondo, who h 
difficult ‘financial pdat, 
member of the Cabinet who has 
yet formally accepted a portfolio, 
Sefior Pertuondo at pre 
Néw York and has requested 
be allowed to reserve his decision 
until tomorrow. The new trend of 
events see 
negotiations 
ago by Maj.-Gen, Enoc 
special representative of President 
Harding to Cuba, and terminates the 
political crisis which arose June 10 


is yl only 
not 


egun more than a month 


of President Zayas. 
. Two Retain Portfolios 


retain 


ficials their posts, 


serving as Attorney-General. 
Montes is Chief of Staff of the Army. 
Capt. Castillo Pokorney is a son of | 
the ‘former ‘Secretary of and a 


serving as General Crowder’s aide. 
Dr. Agramonte is one of Cuba’s most 
noted sanitation experts; and Betan- 


Revojutionary forces. 

At conferences between the leaders 
in Parliament and President Zayas 
and General Crowder, an agreement 
was reached to enact certain legisla- 
tion stressed by General Crowder in 
his memoranda to the Government as 
necessary to meet the existing finan- 
cial situation. The legislation de- 
manded includes a reduction in the 
budget, suspension of civil service and 
election laws to enable the president 
to reorganize the, personnel of various 
federal departments; reforms in the 
system of federal accounting and in 
internal taxation. 


FRENCH MINISTRY 
NEARLY DEFEATED 


During Debate General Castel- 
nau Threatens to Resign 


By Special Cable 


PARIS, June 16—A prolonged de- 
bate-in the Chamber of Deputies on 
the Army Bill reveals considerable 
opposition to the proposed 18 months“ 
compulsory universal service. As to 
the period of 18 months there was an 
ample majority, but on its application 
there is a great division of opinion, 
and by all kinds of exemptions, depu- 
ties have endeavored, as André Magi- 
not, the War Minister, says, to torpedo 
the 18 months’ system: Exemptions 
are demanded for the sons of large 
families, ranging from four children 
‘upward. One deputy would have all 
the sons of such families serve only 
12 months: Another would confine the 
privilege to the eldest son. 


gradually. being warped and the Gov- 
ernment majorities were perilously 
small. Indeed in one case, although 
a majority was recorded for the Gov- 
ernment, after rectification. the vbte 
appeared in the Joufhal Official as 
equal. 

André Lefévre even complained that 
his vote had been put on the wrong 
side, and the President of the Chamber | 
had to promise an examination to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such incidents. 
In these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment and those responsible for the 
bill, General’ Castelnau and Colonel 


Army Commission, resolved to take 
firm stand. What is called a question 
of confidence was posed: M. Maginot 
repulsed any further weakening 
amendments. General Castelnau 
threatened to resign from his post, 
with the result that a majority of a 
substantial kind was recovered. With 
a margin of 80 the Government bill 
was saved. 

But it is obvious there is a strong 
current of feeling, both in the country | 
and in Parliament in favor of still | 
further reductions, and the doubtful | 


military law to tremble in the balance. 


TURKS PERSECUTE 
' RELIEF WORKERS 


CONSTANTINOPLE, June 16 (By 
The Associated Press)—Further tales 
of the persecution of American relief 
workers in Asia Minor by the Turks 


Bessy Bannerman Murdoch, who have 
arrived here. 

Mr. Knapp, director of the Arabkir 
unit of the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near East, reported to 
the American authorities that for 18 
months he and Miss Murdoch were 


orphanage and were not allowed to 
visit the village or to receive Ameri- 
can visitors. He cited further in- 
stances of the deportation of Ar- 


menians. 


* 


been chosen for the 


H. Crowder, 


7 
the resignation of the entire Cabinet 


Only two of the former Cabinet of- 
Sefior | 

Reguelferos and Sefior Zayas. Sefior 
Portuondo is a leading financier and} 


Ricardo Laneis is now 
Sefior 


graduate of West Point, He Was been 


cotrt was a Major-General in the | 


In these and other ways the bill was“ 


Fabry, president and reporter of 9 
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TRAIN CONTROL 


Use on 49 Roads by 1925 


WASHINGTON, June 16 — Final 
orders were .issued yesterday by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
49 of the principal railroads of the | 
country to establish automatic train 
control devices on 5000 miles of their 
lines before Jan. 1, 1925. The com- 
mission declared the “art of auto- 
matically controlling trains has long 
since passed the experimental stages.” 

Among the railroads as well as the 
portions of their lines to be equipped 
were: Boston & Albany between Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Albany, N. V.; Boston 
& Maine between Boston, Mass., and 
Portland, Me.; Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western between Hoboken'N. J., and 
Buffalo, N. V,; Erie between Jersey 
City, N. J., apd Buffalo, N. V.: Lehigh 
Valley betw n Jersey City, N. J., and 
Buffalo N. V.; Long Island between 
Jamaica, N. Y., and Montauk, N. V.; 
New York Central between Albany, N. 
Y., and Cleveland; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford between New York 
and Providence, R. I.; 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; 
Philadelphia & Reading between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh: Philadelphia 
& Reading between Philadelphia and 
Harrisburgh; Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac.between Washington, D. C., and 
Richmond, Va.; Southern Railway be- 
tween*Washington, D. C., and Atlanta, 
Ga.; West Jersey & Seashore between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, N. J. 


RUMOR OF LOAN 
TO GERMANY RIFE 


ö By Special Cable 

PARIS, June ‘16—A committee of 
guarantees which is the emanation of 
the Reparation Commission leaves on 
Saturday for Berlin, where it will re- 
main permanently. The committee 


.terday, discuss certain certain ques- 
tions -with the German Government. 
It has become necessary to deny the 
curiously persistent story that it is 


‘conditions to Germany. 


could act in such a sense. 


has been sequestrated in the United 
States. 
The fact is that a loan, no matter of 
what sort, is now regarded as en- 
tirely impossible. Not until the condi- 


tions laid down by the bankers may be 


deputies permitted the fate of the 


are told by J. Herbert Knapp and 


practically prisoners in an Armenian |. 


fulfilled, is there the smallest prospect 
| of a loan. 


Pennsylvania 


‘ ORDERS ISSUED 
Automatic Devices Must Be. in States to General Gregg to Be 
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State Pays Tribute 
to Civil War Hero 


* 


Dedicated at Reading. Pa. 


Reading, Pa., June 16. 
Special Correspondence. 

HE brénze equestrian statue of 

Gen. David McMurtrie Gregg, 

brigadier-general in the Union 

Army at Gettysburg, will be dedicated 

here- tomorrow with impressive mill- 
tary exercises, 

Gov. William C. Sproul, Adjt.-Gen. 
Frank D. Beary, of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard, and Maj.-Gen. Charles 
J. Bailey, representing the War De- 
partment at Washington, will speak 
The statue Was designed by Augustus. 
Lukeman, a New York sculptor, and 
stands on a granite base at Center 
Avenue, Oley and North Fourth 
Streets, in the center of a triangular 
park. It ts 20 feet high and cost the 
State of Pennsylvania. $37,500, Ira W. f 
Stratton, former mayor, was chairman | 
of the commission in charge. Other | 
members were Daniel K. Hoch, sec 
retary: Elf M. Rapp, William M. Zech. 
man, Wellington M. Bertolet, Isaac 


Hiestey and Richmond L. Jones. 

gy ong rg whe scheduled to take 
part in the parade preceding the exer- 
cisés are two G. A. R. pogts, two 
Spanish War Veterans bodies, military 
and maval; two posts of World War 
‘veterans and G eral Gregg Post, 
American Legion;\ four companies of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard, sev- 
eral patriotic societ es and, the Boy 


: * 


— Gregg was a native of 
ete — Pa., and & West Pointer, 
becoming an officer some years before 
the Civil War. Hesled the union cav- 
alry in the first day’s fighting at Get- 


tysburg and repelled the onslaughts 


| 
F 


There is not the slightest truth in years. 
this statement, and indeed it is diffi-/su?ar term, however, but resigned and 
cult to imagine how the committee returned to America. He was nomi- 
The asser- nated on the Republican ticket some 


tion made was that the loan will be time 
negotiated on German property which Pennsylvania, was elected, and served 


will, as stated in a note issued yes- ot the brigades headed by the Confed- 


(erate generals, James Longstreet- and 
Wade Hampton. 

General Gregg resigned from the 
army soon ‘after the Civil War, and 


going to offer a loan upon certain | was appointed United States Consul at 


where he served several 


Prague, 
He did not complete his con- 


later for auditor-general of 
a three-year term. He once refused 
a nomination for the governorship of 
Pennsylvania, and later was men- 
tioned as a Republican presidential 
possibility, but refused to be drawn 
out of retirement for political honors 
after completing his term as auditor- 
general. 


with 


number. 


A truly wonder trunk—convenient size 
bulge top (must stand uptight) ; 
locking device locks all drawers, cre- 
tanne lined; complete with 12 hangers. 
Every “Pacemaker” years a registered 
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OXFORD SCHOLAR 


DEFENDS SLANG 


Enriches Language, Says Pro- 
fessor Craigie , 


CLEVELAND, June 16—The use of 
slang was defended by William A.. 
Craigie, professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
the University of Oxford, England, in 
an address on “The Oxford Diction- 
ary” at Western Reserve University. 
here. 

“Slang undoubtedly enriches the 
language,” Professor Craigie sadd. 
“The ephemeral part disappears, but 
the vivid, expressive part remains in 
the language and adds a picturesque 
note,” 

Referring to the Oxford dictionary 
which will be published soon, after 
50 years of collécting and compiling 
= of notes, Professor Craigie 
said: 

“The Oxford dictionary is a record 
of English terms from the eighth cen- 
tury down to the present time, omit- 
ting only the words which did not 
survive the eleventh century and the 
new words which are too trivial or 
too technical to be included.“ 

The. words of classic origin are 
easy to study and classify. It is the 
simple words that are hard,” he con- 
‘tinued. “The word ‘sit,’ for instance, 
occupies 56 columns and 15 divided 
into 154 sections.“ 


DOMESTIC PROGRAM’ 
EMPHASIZED IN JAPAN 
TOKYO, June 16— (By he Associated 


Press)—Japanese newspapers com- 
menting upon Admiral Kato's state - 
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CARDING MEATY 


During the last * of the Genoa Con- 
ference and on his return to Rome, 
Carlo Schanser and the other Italian 
. let it be understood that 
expected a far-reaching economic 
political treaty with England 
went eventuate, In we course of a 
speech in the r Bchan- 
mistie, and 
now the “alliance” n reduced 
to an “unde nding.” This modifi- 
cation ja apparently due to the lack of 
enthusiasm shown in mages for the 
treaty, which came a head a few 
days.ago when the . — e in 
London pointed out that no “alliance” 
was desired, but only an agreement on 
certain points. It is beginning to be 
feared in Italy that Mr. Lloyd George 
used Signor Schanzer at Genoa as he 
used Francesco Nitti at San Remo, 
namely, L the carrying out of 
an impo treaty between England 
and Italy in order to frighten the 
French and then conveniently forgot 
about the treaty after the object of 
frightening the French had been at- 
tained. 

At the same time, Moscow still fails 
to ratify the Italo-Bolshevist treaty, 
in regard to which optimism is dwind- 
ling daily, and the Jugo-Slav Cabinet 
has not yet decided to ratify the agree- 
ment signed with the Italians at Santa 
Margherita. Thus there is Momentary 
uneasiness lest the Italian ventures at 
a payee are doomed to 

ailure 


BALTIC STATES MAY 
DISCUSS ARMAMENTS 


LONDON, June 16—Maxim Litvinoff, 
chief of Soviet legations abroad, has 
sent a note to the foreign ministers 
of Finland, Esthonia and Poland, says 
a Central News dispatch from. Copen- 
hagen, dnviting them to send repre- 
sentatives with full powers to discuss 
with the Russian delegation the ques- 
tion of a reduction of armaments by 
the four countries. 

M. Litvinoff asks for a speedy reply 
embodying proposals with regard to 
the time and place of the conference. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Special | 


$3.50 Crepe 
Knit 


36 inches wide — perfect in 

weave and color. One of the . 
season’s, most favored silk 

weaves—made by the Ban- 

ner Silk Manufacturi Co. 

of New York — the ofiginel 

Krepe Knit. 
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Burnt Orange, Navy Blue, Pelican Blue, 


ment of the policies of his .Govern- 
ment, concentrate their attention more | 
upon his declaration of domestic pro- | 
gram than foretgn policies. 

The new. Premier’s promsies to 
effect needed fiscal readjustments, 
stabilize public opinion, promote for- 
eign trade, and extend the advantages 
of education appear as the most inter- 
esting . topics | to most editors. 
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new 
electric 
shop 


—right on the first floor 
—where practically every- 
thing electrical is dis- 
played — . refrigerating 
systems. to curling i irons. 


wife. 


Boggs & Buht | 


PIFTSBURGH, PA. 


I will be interesting and 
pyofitable to every house- . 


jn Ave. 


Biue, arab, Apple 
. 


and plenty of Black and White. 
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SHRINE PARTY OFF 
ON TRIP TO HAWAII 


1100 Are to Visit Home of 
James S. McCandless, New 
Imperial Potentate 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calit., 


at least 15 Shrine bands; with 


California 


of the Ancient Arabic Order, 


McCandless, Imperial Potentate, 
their fellow Nobles as they headed 


west at noon today. bound for Hawaii, | 
the home of their Imperial! Potentate. | 
They are traveling on the Matsonia | 
Alexander, both vessels | 
having been chartered for the trip to 


and the H. F. 
“Alohaland.” 


As the vessels steamed toward the | 
carrying | 
the pleasure- | 
A quick trip 


Golden Gate, air planes 
photographers snaped“ 


weeking excursionists. 


June 16 
(Special) — To the accompaniment of 
air- | 
planes circling overhead, and the soft | 
sun presaging pleasant 


weather, approximately 1100 members | 
Nobles | 
of the Mystic Shrine and their fam- | 
ilies, under the guidance of James 4 
were 


bidden “bon voyage” by thousands of 


then was made by the air to Crissey | 


Field where negatives were developed | 
and prints made after which a further 


flicht in order that the photographie 


scenes of the embarkation might be 

dropped on the decks of the vessels | 

as they steamed toward Hawaii. 
The annual conclave came to 


an 


“official” end last night when a great 
pageant was staged in San Francisco’s | 


famous civic center. This depicted 
the origin and growth of the Shrine, 
and much of the earlier history 


| 


of | 


Masonry. More than 10,000 persons | 


and 40 decorated floats 


participated | 


tn the parade, which was a feature 


of this event. 
Each day during the conclave, the 


Visiting nobles were entertained with | 


that unique California exhibition, a 
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parts of the world, 


THE HAGUE, May 26 (Special Cor- 
respondence)— The meeting of the In: 
ternational Council of Women, held at 
The Hague from May 14-22 by invita- 
tion of the National Council of Women 
of the Netherlands, was one of the 
most successful meetings ever held by 
the International Council. 

after the 


It. was the first nieeting 
Wbrid War at which all the affiliated 
councils were represented, the Ger- 
man National Council, which had not 
taken part in the Christiania meeting 
of 1920, sending a full delegation. , 

The hospitable arrangements made 
by the Dutch National Council of 


Women for the reception, convenience 


and entertainment of the international 
visitors were so complete and 80 
efficient ‘that from the very beginning 
an atmosphere of sister good will 
and understanding was apparent, thus 
making the gathering really and truly 
international. 
Guests Warmly Weleomed 

The whole country. ‘eemed organ- 
ized to welcome the guests from afar. 
From the Queen of Holland. who hon- 
ered the presidents of the various 
national councils, and, the conveners 
ot the standing committees, with a 
reception at her summer residence 
“Het Loo” at Apeldoorn, down to the 
so-called pages“ who were: always 
on hand to help and advise = visit- 
slot tines. en come f from’ all 
assist those who ha 

a few short 
but eventful days at : 

“The Dutch National © 
ously offered: private hospi 
economic conditions 


Recent Meeting of 3 Comes in ‘Holland One 
of Most Successful in Its History — 


and the democratic development of 
each state will 9 and all joined 
in the hope that from the united 
efforts of womankind there would 
issue a reign of lastin 

Even more fruitful 


estranged by the war. 
ships were renewed, new 
Many a woman learned to erstand 
and see things from a point of view 
far different from that which had ex- 
isted during the long years when she 
had been shut out from’ the rest of 
the world by the circumstances of 
war. 
Work Toward World Peace 

It fs to be hoped that these new 
ties will become even stronger, and 
that in all countries, the influence of 
women will work toward that peace 
which can be attained only when the 
mothers of every race teach their 
children a form of patriotism which, 
instead of making them proud of the 


land conquered in any particular 

country, makes them proud of services 

rendered to other countries. 15 
The most prominent women at the 

meeting, Lady Aberdeen and 

Avril de Sainte Croix, as well othe 

delegates from Germanay and str 

professed the same spirit of 

goodwill and promised each 


to own ocuntry to apply the Gol 
of the International Seen ot 


“As ye would * lo unto 
you, so do ye unto them.” pias : 
At the: farewell dinner 2 * 


rodeo. poe ws used for these | Ie : 88 “ee = 2 8 Be „„ 
entertainments an the cowboy art See ee N a & : 5 5 és 5 5 oe. 
was demonstrated in capable fashion, | Ae ee 5 N | 2 5 yee & ve 8 ction was ‘partienldr 
much to the delight of the visitors. | | : ‘be ail concerned. 
This, and other entertainment fea- f gnocdestur: 
tures will be available today and to- reseritetives 87. 
morrow for those nobles who decided ‘become acquainted with’ Dutch 
not to make the trip to the mid-Pacific’ f and tos see much more of 
1 inhabi 


Fee og ) 
Nane countries ‘to! 
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Delegates to the Women’s International n al The Hage 


but who will not begin their journey 
eastward until Sunday. 5 bitants than 
Edward Rickenbacker. 
premier war ace.“ who had attempted 
an airplane flight from Washington to 
San Francisco, to present a letter 
from President Harding—also a 
Shriner—to the Imperial Council, de- 
livered the letter, notwithstanding the 
fact his airplane had failed him at 
Omaha, Neb. From Omaha to San 


3 
America's 


Francisco, he made the journey by 
train. | 

A wniformed-rank drill. with 6000 
Shriners participating to the music of | 
a massed Shrine band of 1500 pieces, | | 
was one of the outstanding events of | 
‘the entire conclave. The stadium in 
Golden Gate Park was the scene of | 
this, the largest massed drill ever at- | 
tempted by the Shrine: Californians, | 


— From 22 Different Nations Came to Renew Old Friendships. Make New Ones, and Fi urther the International Movement for a Lasting Peace)’ 


— 


under provisjonal dispensations for 
the past year were granted charters. 
They are: Anah Temple, Bangor, Me.; 
Al Bedoo Temple, Billings, Mont.; 

Mahi Temple, Miami, 
\Temple, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRESIDENT MAY “VISIT 
BOSTON CONVENTION 


WASHINGTON, June 16—President 
Harding told a delegation from Bos- 
ton today that he would endeavor to 
attend the convention of Graphic Arts, 
which will be held in Boston, Aug. 


thousands of them, thronged the slop- | 28 to Sept. 2. 


ing grounds surrounding the stadium, | 
and provided a most interested and 
appreciate audience. 

Of the nine applications for tem- | 
Des, but one was granted, that of | 
Ben Ali Temple, Sacramento, Cal. | 
The refusals, in each instance, were 
upon the ground that temples already | 
exist in cities sufficiently near by to 
permit attendance of those seeking 
the formation of other temples there. | 


Henry Cabot Lodge introduced the 
delegation and William McMaster, 
representing the Mayor of Boston, pre- 
sented the invitation to the President. 


MONEY ORDERS TO HUNGARY 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, June 15—International 
postal money orders, payable in Hun- 
gary,-may be purchased again, begin- 


Fla., and Tigis | 


Four temples which had operated 


ning today, after a -five-year suspen- 
sion due to the war. i : 


Japanese Women 


Forge Ahead 


Toward Goal of Full Equality 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, May 17—For a highly 
civilized people, the status of Japan- 
-ese women would seem incredibly low 
did one not remember that the west- 
-ernization” of Japan is of recent ori- 
gin. Little more than a half-century 
ago, that country had yet to emerge 
krom feudalism, and for only 35 years 


has it enjoyed a written Constitution. 
Stil, considering that deep-rooted | 
‘Asiatic prejudice which even in the 
most enlightened circles would make 
ot woman her husband’s chattel—con- 
sidering also her peculiar isolation 
_ from all progressive thought, the rise 
of the Japanese woman is one of the 
‘big achievements of modern times. 
Two things which at first sight seem 
the antithesis of each other—Christi- 
',anity and the industrial system—are 
responsible, chiefly, for that rapid rise, 
still a etartling novelty to the people 
of Japan. The subjection of women 
Was part and parcel of the national 
'religion—a mixture of Buddhism and 
Confucianism—and it is not surprising 
+ therefore that the spread of Christi- 
anity brought a radical change of 
opinion on this point. Still, it was the 
factory which crystallized incipient 
thought, and precipitated the feminist 
movement in Japan. 


Some Model Factories in Japan 


' There are some model factories 
‘there, conducted in full accordance 
‘with the most up-to-date theories of 
_ industrial welfare. But they are the 
exception rather than the rule. Fac- 
tory conditions for most women and 
_ girls—of whom 200,000 enter indus- 
trial life each year—are so bad that 
_ even the docile people who do not 
count” have been led to protest 
‘against them. Here again it is the 
'Christiané—mainly through the in- 
strumentality of the Young Women's 
Christian Association, which is doing 
—— eens work among the women 
of the Dast—who have had the cour- 
age to express their views. For in 
spite of the fact that women are for- 
‘bidden by law to attend political meet- 
1 in any capacity whatever, various 
n’s societies have sprung up all 
over the country, many of which in- 
clude parliamentary enfranchisement 
in their rograms. 

The Women's Christian Reform So- 
ciety, founded about 30 years ago in 
‘the interest of temperance and moral- 
wi is now working mainly for the 

— — in it the key to all other 

s. The New Women’s As- 

— so places suffrage foremogt 
. . in its demands for complete emancipa- 
. ton, and bas a monthly organ, Jose 


1 +. 5 — 


|Domie (Women's League), which pro- 


mulgates its views. 

About a year ago an attempt was 
made to repeal the law which bars 
women from: political meetings. The 
motion passed the lower House of Rep- 
resentatives, but was thrown out by 
the House of Peers. Since then, pub- 
lic opinion has advanced so rapidly 
that this archaic enactment cannot 
long continue, and Japan is changing 
so rapidly, in almost every respect, 
that it would not be surprising if 
some small measure of enfranchise- 
ment were soon conferred. 

It might be argued that the Japanese 
women are hardly ready for political 
power. But apart from the fact this is 
generally a reactionary argument, they 
have shown an amazing eagerness to 
grasp and to make the most of the 
opportunities which have come their 
way in the last few years. They are 
availing themselves more and more of 


the extended facilities for higher edu- 
eation, placed at their disposal chiefly 
through the individual effort of Japan- 
ese women who have made no small 
sacrifices to accomplish their object. 
Elementary education today is com- 
pulsory, both for girls and boys. There 
also are two secondary training col- 
leges for girls and the Women’s Uni- 
versity, with a curriculum intended to 
include what is best in the culture of 
both East and West. 


Modern Education Provided 


A more modern education is pro- 
vided by the Women’s Christian Col- 
lege, founded recently by the Union 11 
stitution, which has a Japanse princi- 
pal and dean. But the fact that the 
Imperial University, the Tokio Art 
Academy, and the Wasseda University 
have, within the last year, thrown 


, open their doors to women, is an even 


more auspicious sign of the times. 
Women are entering the professions, 

as well as the factories. Several hun- 

dred have qualified as doctors, and 


ste. A few months ggo, the first fe- 
male fire brigade was established, and 
is said to be doing excellent work. 
‘Still more remarkable perhaps, the 
Presbyterian General Assembly has 
declared in favor of sex equality, and 
a church in Tokyo has put this into 
effect by appointing eight women e)- 
ders, seven of whom are Japanese. 
Since the World War, the women of 
Japan have shown their great desire 
for international peace, and are work- 
ing strenuously for it, along with their 
campaign for enfranchisement—a sig- 
nificant as well as a good augury, and 
one which should help to counteract 


any militaristic ambition on the part 
of the men! | 


here are not a few women journal- 
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RECEIVES ACTIVE: STATE AID 


Unemployisent in 8 


and Need of Sioa in 


Dominions Cause. Parliament to Act 


Npecial from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, May 12—-After many years 
of comparative inaction the authori- 
ties in Great Britain have begun to 
bestir themselves in regard to emigra- 
tion. Of momentous importance as this 
problem is to the dominions and col- 
onies, Britain in the past has paid 


little heed to it, though from many 


aspects it is an equally vital matter 
to her. 

Now that attention is being almost 
daily focused on the subject in both 
press and Parliament, people are be- 
ginning to realize, that every British 
subject emigrating to a foreign coun- 
try represents a present loss in pro- 
ducing power to the Empire and a po- 
tential loss in the purchasing power 
of colonies constituting a large and 
favorab!e market for homg goods, 


Grants Are Proposed 
It is with this before their eyes that 
the British Government lately brought 


in the bill now under consideration in 
Parliament, having as its object the 
promotion of British settlement within 
the Empire. Under this it is proposed 
to spend £3,000,000 annually in assist- 
ing selected emigrants to ‘get to 
Canada and Australasia, and in aiding 
them, in co-operation with the Domin- 
ion governments, in the purchase, 
settlement, and development of land, 

It is estimated officially that this 
amount will suffice at the start to 
assist the migration of from 60,000 to 
80,000 persons a year, the number in- 
creasing, of course, as the return of 
loans puts fresh funds at the disposal ' 
of those carrrying out the scheme. 

The bill gives powers to the Colonial 
Minister to oh igs not merely with 
the overseas erhment in state 
schemes for Inigration and settlement, 
but also with “responsible privat a 
organizations.” The only serious criti- 
cism of the proposed legislation has 
been based on this last point, for cases 
of victimization on a very large scale 
are not unknown in the history of 
British colonial emigration, the of- 
fenders being no - cheap-jack, real 
estate agents,, but powerful corpora- 
tions. 

The Empire Settlement Bill, it may 
be noted, is the natural sequel to a 
committee set up shortly after the 
armistice to settle soldiers on the land 
in Greater Britain. Through this 
agency some 100,000 persons, veterans 
of the great war and their families, 
have been sent overseas at a cost to 
the state of about £2,700,000.. The 
great proportion of these people were 
out of work and the cost of relief to 
the community would have amounted 
to a vastly larger sum than that ex- 
pended in giving them free passages 
to the Dominions. 


To Aid Unemployment 

question of unemployment is, 
9 very closely inter woven with 
that ot emigration. In pre-war days 
350,000 persons emigrated from Great 
Britaln every year, and between 60,000 
and 70,000 entered the country. Dur- 
ing the war period and that immedi- 
ately succeeding it, from 1914 to 1920, 
110,000 more persons arrived than left. 
If the pre-war figures had, however, 
continued over this period the exodus 
would hdve been greater than the total 


of arrivals by some 2,000,000, a figure 
approximating the number at present 


unemployed and on short time. The 


pendulum is, however, already swinging 
back, and in 1920, the last year for 
which complete statistics are availa- 
ble, the surplus of emigrants over im- 
migrants was 150,000. Of the total 


number of British and Irish citizens. 


leaving for new homes overseas, two- 
thirds settled within the &mpire. 
How great the congestion is com- 


pared with the scents seeping of the 
wild lands across the seas the follow- 


fing recent statistics ghow: 
.Popu- 
lation’ 
Popu- per eq 
lation mile 
435,000,000 32 
47,000,000 329 
‘7,300,000 2 
5,500,000 2 
1,200,000 11 
95,000,000 31 


Redistribution Is Vital 
These figures clearly show how vital 
is the need for the redistribution of 


population within the Empire, from 
the point of view of elbow-room at 
home, greater production overseas, 
and for Empire defense. Few people 
realize that the Com — nwealth of 
Australia, with an ar —— than 
that of the United States, with im- 
mense untouched natural resources, 
has a population of but an eighteenth 
of the United States; and considerably 
less than that of London. 

The great difficulty in- the matter is 
that the Dominions require chiefly 
agriculturists to settle on and open 
up the land. The population of Great 
Britain is principally industrial, and 
the fact that 781,000 acres of ardble 
land went out of cultivation in the 
last four years shows fully that ef 
mother country cannot afford -to lo 
wholesale her rural workers. 

This problem will be met as regards 
the adult settler by a system of train- 
ing farms; but far and away the most 
promising solution lies in the increas- 
ing realization of the importance of 
juvenile emigration. Before the war 
a good deal was being done under the 
egis of various institutions in England 
in transferring youngsters from a fu- 
ture of “blind-alley” occupations, or 
the narrow groove of factory life at 
home, to the wide, empty lands. of 
Greater Britain, at an age when they 
could best suit themselves to new 
conditions and circumstances of life. 

The Government of one of the six 
Australian states is already proposing 
to invite some 6000 British boys and to 
start them in life, while the Scout 
movement plans to keep a steady 
stream flowing out to the Common- 


Area in 

sq. miles 

18,123,712 
121,377 


Country— ., 
British Empire. 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
— 


wealth. The fact, too, has not been, 


lost sight of that there are at least 
1,700,000 surplus women in the mother 
country as against a deficiency in the 


colonies and that there is an ever-in- |. 


a demand abroad for domestic 
elp. 


STRATEGY SHOWN 
IN DAIL SESSION’ 


DUBLIN, May 26 (Special Corres- 
pondence)—Saturday afternoon is no 
time for An Dail to sit—so feel the 
press and so feel many of the mem- 
bers, but, as Michael Collins explained, 
a further sitting on Saturday meant 
that the executive of the Government 
would have to give up their Saturday 
afternoon’s fun and he wanted the 
others who were responsible for the 


: delay to “share in the deprivatiod.” 
One of the interesting “figures who p 


til the signing of that treaty, the Sinn 


horrors of civil war. 


tion I have already proposed, and 1 


attends regularly as a ‘spectator of 
An Dail is. Mrs; Terencé McSweeney. 
She 18 irrevocably wedded to the Re- 


publican cause, which she feels sure} 
is the cause for which -her husband} 


gave his life. But she forgets that 
had he lived he would, as Michael 
Collins and many others have done, 
have had to reconsider the set of cir- 
cumstances which ‘appeared. in the 
working out of the Irish problem. 
When Terence McSweeney suffered 
his self-imposed martyrdom, England 
was not ready to offer to Ireland the a 
very generous terms of the treaty. Un- 


Fein movement stood as one man but 
after that they were divided into 
treaty and anti-treaty parties and 
though their relatives claim that these 
men would all have been. on the anti- 
treaty side, yet no one could, have 
told three monthe before the signing 
of the treaty which way Michael Col- 
lins or Eamon de Valera would vote. 

Word comes through that an agree- 
ment has at least been reece and 
signed by all, Arthur Gr alone 
disagreeing. The hands o 9 clock 
point to 4.10 but no one will object to 
spending a Saturday afternoon indoors 
if the news they are finally to hear is 
that the country is to be V the 


At 4.35 one door opens and the vast 
majority of An ‘Dail members pour 
It is quite evident that the real “Dall 
meeting has eld elsewhere. The 
publig will now hear the result. Judg- 
ing b } 
exactly beaming over the results of 
the terms of 
lence falls on the room as the speaker 
takes his place and commetices to 
speak. He explains that an agreement 
has at last been reached between all 
contending parties. After the terms 
of agreement have been read, Mr. 


Griffith rises and puts the resolution: | 


“I moved yesterday 
ij which is still before the house on the 
elections, and with the leave of the 
House I now ask that the motion be 
amended to this—Subject to the agree- 
ment arrived at between the Minister 
of Finance and Mr. de Valera and ap- 
proved by Daf Eireann, an election is 
hereby declared for the following con- 


the motion 


stituencies, I tow ask the leave of the 


House to substitute that for the mo- 


understand that both sides have 
agreed and I N move the 
amendment.“ 

It is seconded by Eamon de va- 
lera and passed unanimously. One 
wonders whether Mr. Griffith pur- 
posely tried. to push on the election 
resolution in order to force his op- 
ponents to a definite decision. 
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Work for Better Tenements in the 


Name of Octavia Hil [Flourishes 


THE recent Ideal Home Exhibi- 


T 
Ales at Olympia, London, Neville 

Chamberlain paid special trib- 
ute to the work of Women House Prop- 
erty Managers, and said that if the 
number of these managers could be 
increased, slums would become evils 
of the past. The value of women man- 
agers may also be gauged from the 
®t that some were invited to sit on 
the recent committee appointed by 
she Minister of Health to consider and 


advise on the best methods for dealing 


with such areas. Mr. Chamberlain 
was chairman of this committee and 
the report issued under his direction 
strongly advised that local authori- 
ties should purchase bad areag, and 
hand over the management of the 
houses ta Miss Hill’s successors, 
many of whom are working in London. 

Women House Property Managers 
owe their existence, as is well known, 
to the magnificent pioneer work of 
Miss Octavia Hill, London's greatest 
housing reformer, and a census of 
houses and lettings managed by the 
association has recently been issued. 


Phenomenal Growth 


Since its first inception in 1864, the 
expansion of Miss Hill's association 
has been. little short of phenomenal. 
ven in the lifetime of its founder the 


immediate control, the original 
small houses in a poor part of 
lebone, purchased with Ruskin's 
in 1865, having multiplied to 
mn 1800 and 1900 houses and 
tm various parts of London. 
recent census returns give 4788 
lettings in north, south, east 


on the long, narrow ridge that runs 
detween the Castle and the Pallce, 
and within the very walls that once 
sheltered the old nobility of Scotland, 


characteristic features, 
Parks and Gardens 
Miss Octavia Hill's love of open 
spaces is well known, and most of the 
areas controlled by her methods have 


perpetuated these ideale. At Wal- 
worth, London, where about 800 fam- 
ilies are housed, the tenants have had 
allotments since 1908, with annual 
shows of flowers and vegetables equal 
in excellence to those grown in coun- 
try districts, while on some crown 
property near Regent’s Park, whith 
the Office of Works has recently 
handed over to an experienced house 
property manager, originally trained 
by Miss Hill, an ancient market once 
used for the sale of hay and straw is 
now being converted into a’ public 
garden and children’s playground. 
Women’ House Property Managers 
are no longer a volunteer corps as in 
the early days of the movement, but 
members of an accredited profession. 
In addition to the 12 months’ training 
provided by Miss Hill's association, 
which includes collecting rents, ‘over- 
seeing repairs, keeping accounts, and 
a knowledge of sanitary laws and 
social science, students are now ex- 
pected to take the examination of the 
sanitary inspectors’ board. @ er- 
amination of the surveyor’s inetitu- 
tion is also open to women candidates, 
while a degree in estate management 
has recently been granted by London 
University, a college of estate man- 


west London, with an additional 
© $40 lettings scattered about in 
ty, 251 menses is N 2 
Manchester, 197 in effield, 
deln, 41 in Langwith, 216 in 
m.and rural Bucks, 152 in 
Garden City, and 150 in Shire- 
n, near Bristol. They comprise 

flats and tenements, varying. 


' vy 


* aa 
’ . \ 


management of members of 
‘s association directly re- 


Edinburgh, the Edinburgh Social- 
Union, founded in 1885 as a direct out- 
me of Miss Hill's influence, controls, 

r . Twenty of these prop- 
it of “made down” houses 


© 
ey a . 


agement, where can be 
prepared for, having been opened last 
year. 11 . 
During the last 10 years the fame 
off the Octavia Hill m of louse 
management has spread to Holland, 
Sweden, and America, while inquiries 
from Canada are now being received. 
All thé municipal house y in 
Amsterdam is ng. - wed. by 
women trained according to Miss 
Hill's methods, and 18 ‘women man- 
agers are now, Wi ue. 
a chief. woman | 
trained by Miss Hul. In the United 
States the model dwellinge of Phita- 
delphia were pro by the 


tuated 


Hill Association — 
was founded in 1896. 
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is ‘set their roots 
The 
in all northern woods. 
June the full thrill of sum- 
‘to the mountain bogs of 
and a thousand forms of 
r fram the moss that 
‘them safe ‘through bitter 

Its iced. fluff, seemingly 


g corm and rootstock safe, cool 
Not frozen, resting and gaining 
th for the upward plunge of 
eth when warmth shall re- 
birds. Thus June brings a 
dainty lovelinesses to the 
none more regal than the rosy, 
ed, showy lady’s slipper,| 
the moccasin flowers. 
> 9 > 


What alchemy of the winter goes to 


h bogs of the Berkshires of 
usetts, of the Green and 
White Mountains of northern New Eng- 
land?, I do not know. The whiteness 


rich rose of winter dawns deepens in 
the pink on them. They catch the eye 
from afar, set, as they often are, 
Against deep shadows that are edged 
with glowing green from filtered sun- 
shine. When these bloom all the wild 
bee life troops forth from the bog in 
scintillant adoration. The honey bees 
of the hive are bustling, industrious, 
bourgeois creatures, interesting, no 
doubt, The wild bees of the wood are 
not of their class. Swift of flight, 
slender of build, scintillant often with 


marvelous colors of rainbow greens, 


and purples, they are the very aris- 
tocracy of wildwood insect life. They 
do not store honey, they seek it. | 

It is fitting that these flashing aris- 
should find the honey in the 
of these beauties of the bog. 
The arrival must be like the fulfill-| 


ment of an enchantment for both bee 


and flower. The royal visitors to roy-| 
alty ily find an entrance to the rose 
lip of the corolla. In gorgeous gar- 
ments they enter where inner decora- 
tions of pink and gold, tipped with 
7 ney guides—show the way. | 
they pass on to the exit, where | 

the queen's accolade, lightly falling 


on their shoulder, showers the visitor 


I do not find that the hive: bees 


with pollen gold. Some of this, as he 


leaves the next plant, is left in largess 
the waiting stigma, and the cross 
ertilization of the flower so neces- 
Ty in the economy of nature is 
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spread in the hearts of the mocassin 
flowers. Set in gardens which the 
wild bees do not visit, the plants often 
thrive and- produce bloom for a year 
or two, but atter the passing of the 
flowers the seed pods wither and do 
not develop ag.in the forest bogs, for 
want of the visits of the proper in- 


sects. 5 
> 999 


A bumblebee, captured with gloves, 
and placed upon be flower plunged 
within the opening lip of the petal as 
if it were his very home. Getting out, 
however, proved to be a different mat- 


they are one of Edinburgh's most 
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mat city, which cling so. closely to their mountain 


builds the Bogs in the. high hills. 
‘you take them away from the one or 


da ht. 30 N 
within. Presently he ed down; a 
bit, saw the light at the exft beneath 
his way ou 


there. 1 5 0 N 
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Whether the passage thus made is 
phy the daifity knights of the forest or 
the blundering boy is, bumblebee 


m the result is the same in the end. The 
pollen is powdered upon the passing 


bee’s shoulders and as ‘he goes" ugh 
the next flower, wor 8 
first and insures cross fertilisation. 
It is because of this peculiar’ 3 
of the flower and this need of the wild 
bees for the reproduction of the spe- 
cles that:the most. beautiful orch 


homes where the cool W TRS 
the other they may linger but they 
cannot live. In part because of this 
need of special locality’ and in part 
because their way too often. causes’ 
their extinction at ‘the hands of 
thoughtless man the showy’ lady's 


slipper is rare and 2 ingly. so. 
5 210 ern 


Locali“ies in the north Berkshire 
Hilis of Massachusetts and in south- 


ern Vermont still show these flowers 


in late June but they are far less eas- 
ily found in groups than they once 
were. An enthusiastic botanist in this 
region, a score of years ago, counted 
42 full grown flowers, many stems 
bearing two blossoms, in a compact 


1 


8 ‘ 
| 10 * 14 lady 7 in 
@ 
one may. expect to find other 
ms, the larger and the smaller 
yel Lady's slippers, glowing like 
gold ainst. the deep shadows. and 
perhafe—but for this one must be 
keen to see and lucky as well the 
ram's head. This last may be found 
in the sphagnum itself, or on higher, 
drier ground. The ram's head is a 
tiny bloom‘ when compared ‘with the 
other cypripediums, peculiarly conical 


colony covering about two fee 
— 9 rd K of | 


in shape, the brown-pink sepals all 


free and so twisted as to suggest th 
horns-of a ram while the labellum i 
the ned d. f “ 

‘The ram's head moccasin flower ts 
rated by ;botanists as one of the rarest 
on the continent of North America 
and it is one of the smallest to be 
found in New England. Probably 
more .specimens have been found in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont than 
elsewhere. . 4 re 


With the rare cypripediums in the 
sphi m begs of the north grow 
the arethasas, less showy perhaps, but 
rarely. beautiful ag they lift pink heads 
above the wild meadow grasses. Even 
the botanist may never find the ram's 
head. The showy and the yellow 
lady’s slippers grow rare in distant 
and secluded bogs. Almost any 
meadow that contains sphagnum moss 
may have its group of rose pink 


Minnesota and south in the hills to 
the Carolinas the tiny bulbs Re a 
-like 


— N — 
| Pincers From Newfoundland 
the moist moss, the slender, 


surely find it.” For, as in the moccasin 
flowers; the arethusas depend on them 
tor the oontinuation of the, species, 
Above the throat of the flower are 
thrée banners and a hood of purple; 
below it a lip drooping and blotched 
with purple and yellow, a fine landing 
stage for the scintillant bee. CHmbing 
pupward from this he probes for the 
nectar well, set deep below the hood. 
Here, over his head, is a curved 
column beneath which he must poke 
to get to the honey. As he goes in the 
stigma eatches what pollen he may 
have on his fuzzy shoulders, brought 
from another flower. As he backs out 
the lid of the cunning little pollen 
box on the very outer end of the 
column catches in his back, auto- 
matically opens and thus dusts him 
with more pollen for the next flower. 


‘With the arethusk may grow also 
pogonia and calopogon so much like 
the arethusa as to be confused with it 
by the average flower seeker.. 


These are by no means all the 
orchid beauties of the northland bogs. 
Of North American orchids there are 
at least 150, of which New England is 
rich with 50 or so of the most beauti- 
ful. In one little valley of the. Berk- 
shire Hills, that of the Hoosac River, 
an enthusiastic flower lover has 
noted 40. , 


The Women of V. ermont Name Their Poet Laureate 


* 
0 


ONDON discovered Robert Frost; 
L* people of the United States 
have taken possession of him. 
Last autumn the University of Mith- 


‘gan called him to Ann Arbor to be 


the campus lion and now the State 
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Nobert Frost. by A 


ter. It was amusing to see the antics 
he performed in order to. get free. 
The flanged lip of the petal bent easily 
inward to let him in; pushing against 
it from within closed it and he could 
not get out that way though his plung- 


„ * 
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Federation of ‘Women's Clubs of Ver- 


which he has built for himself in ap- 
preciation of the work of the great 

ete who. have gone before him: 
‘Wordsworth, Whitman, Lowell and 
Emerson. N 

The tribute from the women ot 
Vermont comes as recognition of his 
insight and sympathy. Farmers’ wives 
he ‘understands—both their troubles 
and their joys. He likes best to write 
of, them and of those aspects of nature 
with which they are well acquainted. 
He writes of children, too, and some- 
times, notably in his first book, “A 
Boy's Will,” about himself. But he is 
fo .Byron, holding the center of his 


curtain, .;Eivery year he turns more 

and more from introspection to dra- 

matic narrative. | 

MM Own People : 
To be sure the scene has usually 

been laid in New Hampshire for it is 

there that he has spent most of his 


life, although he was born in California, 
| educated in Massachusetts and discoy- 
‘tered in London; as already remarked. 


Two books of his were first published 
by Englishmen and the poems fi 
praised by English critics, ‘but of 
| Eaigiand he has nothing to say. His 


in the Granite Hills, or occasionally 
with Coos, or with Lancaster, or 


Even after he has spent almost a year 
in the middle west, his admirers do 
not expect as much as a stanza on 
Cold Water or Ypsilanti, 
he has chosen to know well, to ca!) 
them his own and through them to 
portray all human nature. 
“North of Boston” and Mountain 
Interval” are full df verses which 
show how well he has succeeded, 
ae * = musing on the lamp-flame at the 


0 N 

Waiting for Warren. When she heard 
his step. a 

She ran on tip-toe down the darkened 


passage 
To meet him in the doorway with the 
. news 
And put him on his guard. 


“Silas is 
back ¢ 


She pushed him outward with her through 


the door 8 
And shut it after her. Be kind,” she 
“. 
She took the market things from Warren's 


arms 

And set them on the porch, then drew him 
down 

To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 


And when she had told him ot the 
return of a hired man, who came to 
them in need expecting to find home, 
they were silent. 

Part of a moon was falling down the 


aia 


* 


Photograph by De Witt Ward, New York’ 


noldo Du. Chene 


mont has elected him poet laureate. 

The tribute from the University of: 
Michigan came as praise for his 
knowledge and his workmanship, for 
the careful structure of his verse, the 
clean, strong diction, the living dia- 
lect, and for the thorough foundation 


West, 
proses thee whole sky with it to the 
* 8. 
Its light poured softly in her lap. She 
saw 
And spread her apron to it. 
her hand 1 
Among the . harp-like morning glory 
strings, 5 a 
Taut with the dew from garden bed to 
eaves, . 
As if she played unheard the tenderness 
ae sar on him beside her in the 
night. 


This is only one of the moods of his 
women: some frolicsome, like the 


neighbor who had a garden when she 


ret 
concern is all with unnamed farms 


Lunenburg, just across the state line. 


One people 


| eelf-erected stage fram rise to fall of |. 


She put out | 


was a girl; some garrulous and 
homely like the housekeeper who felt 
that she was built in the house like 
a big church organ; others terrible 
and pathetic. 

Without doubt, it is this the women 
of Vermont have appreciated, this un- 
derstanding of their kind,. together 
with a very fine discernment of the 
famillar yet usually unnoticed 
beauties of nature—the blue of the 
blueberry, which is only “a mist from 
the breath of the wind, a tarnish that 
goes. with a touch of the hand,” and 
the snow going down hill 
In water of a slender April rill 
That flashes tall through last year’s 

withered brake ) . 
Ahd dead weeds like a disappearing snake. 


Not a Writer of Free Verse 


But of all things it is most absurd 
to think of Robert Frost as a writer 
of free verse. The women of Vermont 
have not become Greenwich Villagers 
to chef to the All But Lost Cause of 
Free Verse. His verse is scarcely more 
free than Shakespeare’s, certainly no 
more free than Beaumont and 
Fletcher's, who also made liberal use 
of run- over lines. In no sense is it 
free verse. in the modern sense, in 
spite of what a doggereler recently 
said in a New Tork newspaper 
Danciad. Free Verse Robert has cer- 
tainly not suffered a Frost. 

With . laureateships go duties—at 
Jeast go it has been in Bngtand. 
Occasional verse and promotion of 
tradition and high standards have been 
expected of Tennyson, Bridges and the 
others. Perhaps the en of Vor- 
mont are asking merel ese, On- 
lookers can only hope the honor 
will not entail lecture tours and that 
not’ too many automobiles will draw 
up in a yard of the farm in South 
Shaftesbury, Vt, which Frost re- 
cently has. taken for the summer, . 
Other men can lecture, act the part 
of literary lion with grace, can even 
guide agptring writers of verse. What 
Robert Frost can do best, no one else 
can do at all, ik. 
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scape shoot up and bear the single pink 
flower; high where the wild bees may 
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sheep from the valley 
in winter to the 
- slopes in summer, thus 
with abandon every acre of 

: of food. 
national forest or summer 
of most western cattle and 
| % highly important because 
more luxuriant, and available when 
fattened, have long 


seat 
of its users. 
the overstoc „ deprecia- 


tion, and destruction of ® ranges 
have been very largely prevented, and 


occupancy of such areas to the sea- 
sons most suitable to the range itself, 
and to reseed and rehabilitate the pas- 
tures so that more stock may be sup- 
ported and, be better fed. 


‘Outside the National Forests 


But the far greater areas of the pub- 

lic domain outside the national for- 
ests, which are grazed largely in win- 
ter in most states, are not restricted 
to grazing in any manner except by 
the moral “rights” of precedent and 
priority. Since these ranges belong 
to no one and the livestock owner- 
ships vary from year to year, and 
since weather conditions, particularly 
too much or too little snow, very rig- 
idly controls the grazing in occasional 
years, practically nothing has been 
done in the interests of the range it- 
self, nor for the interests of the future 
users of the range. 

The result has been that while the 
supporting capacity of the average so- 
called desert grazing, range for the 
six winter months in the plateau 
states is only about one sheep for 
each 10 acres, or one steer for each 
75 acres, the productivity has gradu- 
ally decreased because of intensive 
use and of general abuse. 

To meet this condition and correct 
these influences the national forest 
service has long maintained range 
management experts whose duty it has 
been to ascertain by minute examina- 
tion the number, character, quality, 
and food value of the forage plants on 
a given area, and to determine by ex- 
perimental practice just how many 
cattle, sheep, or horses such a range 
will support, and just what injury re- 
sults to the forage by being grazed by 
the different animals, and just what 
the limit of safety is for the preserva- 
tion of the range in the matter of 
dates of occupancy, especially in con- 
nection with the natural reseeding of 
the pastures. 


Courses on Range Management 


The agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations of the western states 
have done more or less work, educa- 
tionally and experimentally, along 
range management lines, but ustally 
the investigations have been made 
in connection with other work. Cer- 
tain livestock organizations have also 
given some attention toward the 
preservation of their own ranges, 
though up to the present little of im- 
portance has been done outside the 
national forests along this line. 

There has, however, just now been 
established in the University of Cali- 
fornia a department of range manage- 
ment, which is to begin functioning 
with the autumn school term this year, 
under the Division of Forestry School 
of Agriculture. Dr. Arthur W. Samp- 
son, for 15 years Plant Deologist in 
the United States Forest Service, in 
charge of the Great Basin grazing 
experiment for the service in central 
Utah since 1912, has accepted the chair 
of range management, as an associ- 
ate professor. 

A course of lectures on range man- 
agement that was begun last January 
for prospective range, livestock and 
forestry men was 830 surprisingly well 
patronized that the school heads au- 
thorized the establishment of the new 
department. The course, according to 
Dr. Sampson, will be a full four-year 
curriculum, covering the fundamen- 
tals of livestock husbandry, particu- 
larly as connected with ranging, for- 
estry, and fo and feeding. The 
grazing specialists in the course will 
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deeded grazing lands, and approxi- 
mately 54 per cent is unappropriated 
public domain. It has been estimated 
that under judicious management the 
support capacity of this range, a6 
well as the public domain of many 
western states, may be increased 25 
per cent. 


The Knights Bachelor 
Demand an. Insignia 


It was a mere coincidence that just 


he on the eve of King George's birthday, 


when the birthday honors were under 
consideration, the Knights Bachelor 
should begin to grumble. They held 


the annual dinner of the Imperial 
Society of Knights Bachelor, and pro- 
claimed aloud that they had no insig- 
nia as an outward manifest symbol of 
their knighthood, 

Neither the Heralds College nor the 
Society of Antiquaries bee 


n 
‘moved to action, but the plaint of the 


Knights Bachelor has not gone un- 
heard, and various suggestions have 
been made to relieve them in their 
distress. It is pointed out—one hopes 
to their comfort—that they represent 
the oldest grade of chivalry. Orig- 
inally all knights were knights of the 
spur, or equites aurati, because their 
spurs were gilt, while the spurs of 
their esquires were of silver or white 
metal. But the trouble is this—that the 
motor car has ousted the horse, and 
the knight has less use for spurs 
than at any time since the days of 
Saladin. 

“If we sum up the principal ensigns 
of knighthood,” says Ashmole the 
antiquary, “we shall find that they 
have been or are a horse, gold ring, 
shield and lance, a belt and sword, gilt 
spurs, and a gold chain or collar.” 
Half these things are out of date and 
useless.. While other knights have 
stars, or crosses, broad ribbons, or 
garters at the knee, so that all may 
know them, the poor Knights Bach- 
elor are insigniaess, They thing of 
Athelstan, who was invested with a 
purple garment set with gems, and a 
Saxon sword with a golden sheath, 
and they refuse to be comforted. : 

It has been suggested, half seriously 
and half humorously, that as shield 
and lance, belt and sword are out of 
date, that the Knights Bachelor shall 
wear a purple waistcoat, or carry .a 
gold golf club. In some other ranks 
of distinction the knights wear plaques 
of gold and yellow enamel with blue 
dragons, decorated with a background 
of green and white. Why not let the 
Knights Bachelor do the same? 

The Knights of the Garter have 
their stall plates, as you may see in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; why 
not let the Knights Bachelor have 
their breastplates? Failing that they 
may be content to wear a gold chain 
or collar round the neck, in the design 
of which the epur might find a place. 
They would look like the messengers 
of the House of Commons, it is true, 
but they would have something to 
show that, as far as insignia goes, 
they are the equal of other men who 
call themselves knight, 
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The next time you visit . 
Mabley’s be sure to see the 
new Blouse Section. 


Not new really—but newl 1 
remodeled and enlarged. ge 


All in the way of progress 
and a more pleasing service. 

And, naturally, ever so. 
many new blouses to see, too. 


An Opening Exhibit, as it ; 
were. ö 


~ 


Very interesting very in- 
viting. . Aon 
Third floor—Vine Street | 7 
side. C 
Welcome. 


they represent—museums, other pub- 


the Nestor among his comrades. 
helm Kyhn, stand out. They all had 


‘the decades in question was still, 


' figuratively 


‘have witnessed: new and brilliant ef- 


ideals, be otherwise—but virtuosity 


_ sions, the work of 23 artists, with the 
exception of Eckersberg and C. A. 


_ to that promised land of all artists— 
Italy. One of them, Constantin Han- 
gen, was born in Rome (Paris had in 


-yaldsen was painted in Rome and the 


of Italian subjects. 
. > > 


his fellows, still a few names should 


love of Italy as a kind of second 


motifs was very wide and the sea 
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istics. 


fest in almost 2 hele. 


Art, who virtually spent their life in 


‘painters were great masters also from 
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Danish Art of the First Half 
of the Nineteenth Century 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


STOCKHOLM, May 9—The portrait 
of Albert Thorvaldsen, Denmark's 
world-famed sculptor, by Christoph 
Wilhelm Eckersberg,’ “the father of 
Danish painting,” which an eminent 
Danish critic has called “the most 
precious jewel of Danish art,” seems 
a befitting introduction to the follow- 
ing brief notes on a wonderfully rep- 
resentative exhibition of Danish art 
from the first half of the nineteenth 
‘century, now being held at the Royal 
Academy, Stockholm. This exhibition, 
to fall back upon sporting parlance, is 
a return match in response to the ex- 
hibition of Swedish art from the eight- 
eenth century recently held in Copen- 
hagen. 

The two collections, both containing 
the flower of the respective periods 


lic institutions and private owners 
‘alike having come forward in frre 
most spontaneous manner with’ the 
loan of their best treasures—resemble 
each other inasmuch as they both 
give expression to national character- 


Yet, although the Swedish exhibi- 
tion was thoroughly Swedish, there 
was about it also a certain atmos- 
phere of internationalism; it was a 
true child of the period, hearing the 
marks of contemporary Paris and 
London influences on Swedish art, 
whereas the Danish exhibition in 
Stockholm is Danish to its very core. 
Sweden if not exactly affluent 1 


to speak, leading the life of a aot 
acigneur, while Denmark was poor, 
dependant upon tilling her own land, 
as literally—conditions 
the impress of which was made mani- 


The early half of ne nineteenth 
century, never-the-less, was a golden 
age in Danish art and literature, both 
deeply rooted in a patriotism which 
seemed to raise everything to a higher 
level, stripping it of all tawdry and 
cheap embellishments, discarding all 
merely superficial effects. The keynote 
is In most cases a refined and often 
touchine «incerity, a tender apprecia- 
tion of bc iuties which artists from 
bigger and perhaps more worldly 
countries might have passed care- 
lessly by, if they did not entirely fail 
to discern them. 

When Eckersberg, who was born in 
Slesvic and after some years sojourn 
in Paris and Rome became professor 
at the Royal Academy in Copenhagen 
in 1818, “planted his easel in the 
fields.” he struck what has been the 
Keynote of the best in Danish painting 
ever since, even if the last few decades 


forts springing from other sources. 
The study of nature, a humble, lov- 
ing study, became the alpha and 
omega of a cluster of Danish painters 
whose fame may never spread to the 
great cities of the great world, but 
whose work is worth “much pure 
gold.“ The writer has known more 
than one of such Danish painters, 
venerable workers in the temple of 


the midst of the nature they loved and | 
revered, and who faithfully repaired | 
to the moorland, the forest, or the 
seashore every year, as early as the 
weather would let them. 

2 > > 


It was a treat to rummage in their 
drawers and haul forth one delightful 
bit after another, not sketches so 
much as studies, lovely, intimate 
studies of all the beauties of earth 
bestowed upon man, land and sea— 
for the Danes of old love the sea, field 
and forest; home and home circle. 
Many of these nineteenth century 


the technical point of view—how could 
it, with their devotion and lofty 


was with them not the primary con- 
sideration. They wanted, as one of 
the best—J. Th. Lundbye—phrased it, 
to “paint their beloved Denmark with 
the simplicity and modesty which is 
so characteristic of it.“ 

The Stockholm exhibition comprises 
233 paintings, many of small dimen- 


Jensen, born respectively in 1783 and 
1792, and Kölle (1827), all born within 
the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, a wonderful group.. Although 
they remained so true to the Danish 
spirit, they made many a pilgrimage 


the meantime lost much of its attrac- 
tion). Eckersberg’s portrait of Thor- 


collection contains quite a number 


It seems almost invidious to single 
out any one of these painters from 


be recorded. First and foremost C. W. 
Eckersberg, who has so many of the 
other 22 for his disciples, and into 
most of whom perhaps he instilled his 
fatherland in the arts. His range of 
and its shores often inspired him, and 
this brushwork as well as his concep- 
tion, to say nothing of the draughts- 
manship, are in many cases sfmply 
superb. From the same century hails 
C. A. Jensen, the brilliant portrayer, 
who is represented by a score of por- 
traits that rival the best in clear and 
vivid expressiveness. 

W. Marstraud, by a quarter of a 


for the beauty of the Danish land- 
scape. The writer feels tempted, in 
conclusion, to pay a passing tribute to 
Vilhelm Kyhn, such a fine old giant, 
such an enchanting painter, better 
than whose glorious sunsets, than 
whose drifting clouds chasing each 
other leisurely across a midsummer’s 
eky, than whose gathering storm over 
a Danish moorland, than whose byric 
poetic conception he knows of 28 


Oriental Paintings in 
the British Museum 


‘Spectal from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 1— The new series 
of Oriental paintings at the British 
Museum hangs as orderly as an ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. One 
of the first things one notes is a de- 
lightfully soft painting upon a sub- 
stance that might have been plaster. 
It had been cut from the rock of one 
of the Ajunta caves in India, and was 
believed to be over 1800 years old. It 
may have been a yard across. It con- 
sisted of an outline drawing in black 
and terra cotta, of scantily clad but 
intelligent looking men and women, 
all with the wide eyes and broad 
nostrils that proclaimed them to be of 
pre-Aryan stock. They were of the 
folk that Alexander the Great found 
in India, the builders of the graded 
road of the Malakhand Pass, and of 
the temples of Taxila, which .were 
all destroyed in the waves of central 
Asian barbarism that swept our India 
subsequently. 


Row after row of paintings are 
there, dating from the first century 
to the eighteenth. Many of them re- 
tain most brilliant coloring, and have 
not even lost gold-leaf embellishments 
added to them by the original artists. 
They cover the ancient pictorial art of 
Persia, Central Asia, China, and 
Japan. They are painted on every 
kind of substance from stone and 
wood to silk and paper. They depict 
the people, their occupations, their 
buildings, their clothes, their weapans, 
and the objects of their worship, and 
thus afford an insight into the past 
— no history however detailed can 
give. 

Delicate pictorial art is there which 
was evolved in Persia in the Middle 
Ages, and was afterward carried. to 
India by Moghul invaders, who super- 
imposed it upon the cruder and more 
ornate work they found. How this art 
was first absorbed and developed and 
then gradually debased, until the con- 
fused Indian type reasserted itself in 
the later paintings of Moghul Delhi, 
can all be traced in the original. 

It is even possible from the collec- 
tion to follow out the dim relation 
which connected the Maurian India of 
Palipotra, in western Bengal, with the 
fire worshipers of ancient Babylon, a 
connection which explains the exist- 
ence of Ziarat Towers and other 
Babylonian features of architecture 
in places like the buried city of Taxila, 
in the Punjab. 

Some of the best preserved of the 
paintings have been dug up out of 
the Gobi desert in Central Asia, 
where in the ninth and tenth cen- 


turies A. D. flourishing cities were 
overwhelmed 


by waves of rolling 
sand, as the climate changed, and 
what had previously been cultivation 
went back into arid wilderness. The 
dryness of this wilderness is held to 
account for the fact that these paint- 
ings are sometimes almost like new. 
Thex are largely in the form of 
temple banners, colored with riotous 
confusions of Hindu and Buddhistic 
imagery. One large green figure cov- 
ered an entire banner. It was of hu- 
man shape clothed in little more than 
a pink halo and a few garlands. The 
figure carried what might almost have 
been a Mills bomb. This bomb ap- 
propriately represented a thunderbolt, 
and had enabled its bearer to be 
identified as the mythical Alokites- 
vara—spirit of Compassion—which 
Was once a subject of wide-spread 
reverence. 

Some of the finest pictures in the 
collection are Persian figure studies, 
which afford brilliant color contrasts 
combined with marvelous delicacy of 
line. One of them depicts a Persian 
warrior in padded war panopy of bril- 
liant yellow, advancing with drawn 
sword across a vivid green landscape, 
to rescue a madder colored maiden 


| | 


from a lion of flery red. 
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Reproduced by permlaslon of the International Theater Bahibdit 


Costume Designs by Soudeikine Ja 
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The International Theater Exhibition 
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Spectal from Monitor Bureau 
London, June 6. 
| Victoria and Albert Museum rep- 
resents a landmark in the his- 
since the sixteenth century, probably, 
has there been so widespread an in- 
of stage production, and the splendid 
collection now on view in London is 
justified by the practical development 
of the art of stage design as it is now 
land, and in most of the countries on 
the Continent of Europe. 
istence to an international committee 
who brought it together at Amster- 
Its success there encouraged a ‘Variety | 
of organizations and individuals in 
the English capital; a fund was raised 
by the British Drama League, and the 
tality of the great museum at South 
Kensington for a six weeks’ exhibi- 
bition signalizes an attempt at co-op- 
eration between the State and the 
those who hold tbat the drama is 
rightly the concern of the educational 
sires to | be a . civilized. 
g and Appla 

Among the initiators of the exhibi- 
held a foremost place, and in London 
he shares with the Italian A — 4 
see the work of these two artists side 
by side, and to realize their affinity 
in their genius for suggesting the 
rhythm of stage life by the simplest; 
ally in monochrome, and one misses 
the light which should paint these 
ing. In the models themselves, shown 
in semi-darkness and lit from inside 
master in the art of suggesting dis- 
tance and space. He is a master of 
corridors, and passages that ‘seem | 
never to end, one imagines strange 
aspirations of a heroic world. 
From the United States ‘has arrived 


century Eckersberg’s junior, was the 
most prolific and perhaps the most 
gifted of this group of artists. Like 


other great masters he compassed an 


astounding amount of work, drawings, 


| sketches, paintings, finding subjects 


that appealed to him in many lands 


and in almost every sphere, brilliant, 


profuse, a delightful colorist and a 


sparkling humorist. 
In the domain of landscape, so typi- 


cel Danish, men like Kölle, Lundbye, 


P. C. Skovgaard and one who became 


VII- 


their artistic individuality but were 
all delightful in their sincerity and 
their devotion, with their open eye 


1 
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Thorvaldsen, From Portrait by c V. Saen 


HE exhibition now open at the 
tory of the European theater. Not 
terest in the more technical aspects 
evidence that this interest is well 
practiced in the United States, in Eng- 

The present exhibition owes its ex- 
dam during the early part of this year. 
London to attempt its transference to 
Board of Education offered the hospl- 
tion. Thus the opening of the exhi- 
stage which is ‘of happy augury to 
authority in any country which de- 
tion at Amsterdam, Mr. Gordon Craig 
whole gallery. It is interesting to 
in the art of pictorial selection and 
means. The framed designs are usu- 
neutral backgrounds with rich color- 
by electricity, Craig shows himself a 
perspective, and through these long 
processional dramas revealing the 
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ot the designs, 


| examples 


Hastings.“ 
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1 Apostel exhibit, but at the press 
view the models and designs were not 
yet removed from their packing 
cases. There were, however, several 
examples of American work wen 
had been shown at Amsterdam. One 
was struck by the lightness and grace 
Americans share 
these qualities to a higher degree than 
that found in the work of the; Euro- 
pean countries. 

France has not much to show.’ M. 
Firmin Gémier sends a scene for 
“Faust,” and the Théatre du Vieux 
Colombier -has two. designs showing 
the interior of the theater, The Com- 
édie Francaise is also 2 by 
a fine stage-setting. 

But it is the German, Austria and 
Russlan section which has the fallest 
representation. Stern sends a par- 
ticularly thorough collection of work 
done for the Rheinhardt Theater. But 
Larinow, Gontcharova, and Theodore 
Konmisarjevsky are also well repre- 
sented. Bakst, alone among the fore- 
most artists of the Continent, is con- 
spicuous by his absence. 5 

In the English section we see 
examples by alt the best-known artists 
of the modern school, Ricketts 
Wilkinson, Rutherston, Lovat-Frager, 
Macdermott, and many newer men 
whose réputations are still in the 
making. Altogether it is a show 80 
full of life and promise that to do ‘it 
justice in one visit is impossible, It 
is much to be hoped that the United 
Statés will soon have the opportunity 
of viewing the show. G. W. 


An American 
E itching Survey 


 Spectat from oes ee Burees 

NEW YORK, June An unbroken 
sequence of exhibitions of prints is 
‘carried on by the New York Public 
Library, either special shows to com- 
memorate some distinguished figure in 
the arts, to illustrate some technical. 
or historical aspect of the graphic 
arts, or to show the recent accessions 
of the library’s print department. 

An exceptionally interesting coflec- 
tion of-etchings, dry points, and litho- 
graphs by Whistler is being displayed | te 
through the summer. All his well- 
known qualities are illustrated by. a 
comprehensive selection of his: better 
known plates, together with many 
rare and seldom exhibited prints. 

Such early plates as “The Unsafe 
Tenement,” Street at Sauverne,“, “ Bil- 
lingsgate,” La Vielle aux Locques,” 
and “Becquet,” are familiar enough to 


| the average gallery visitor. Also such 


as “Battersea Bridge“ 
(which Wedmore alludes to as one 
ot the noblest, most spacious, most re- 


| fined of Mr. Whistler’s visions of the 


Thames“), the lovely dry point, 


Weary.“ “Rotherhithe,” Old Putney | 


Bridge,“ and the “Forge,” continue the | 
well-known story of his artistic guc- 


cesses in these mediums. 


But ‘unsuspected qualities of fresh 
observation, surety of touch, and bold- 
ness of composition were revealed in 
a score or more of . lesser-known 
prints as instanced in a Zorn-like 
Guitar Player,“ in a dramatic render- 
ing of a ‘Shipbuilders’ Yard,” in a 
rare and delicate vision of “Steam- 
boats Off the Tower.” “Fishing Boats, 
“The Little Putney, ase } 
slight but vivid piece of delineation, 
full of the sense of sunlight and air, 
and a very rare and poetical dry 
point, “Battersea, Dawn,“ are three 
more plates which indicate the enor- 
mous range of Whistles accomplish- 
ments as an etcher. There are ‘bev- 
eral softly tinted lithographs in this 
exhibition, and all of Whistler’s many 
manifestoes, catalogues, and writings 
on matters of art. 

The last of a series illustrating va- 
| Tious aspects of American life as re- 
corded aby the graphic arts is cap- 
tioned “American Scenery in Prints,” 
It traces the history of prints, which 
opens with the quaint, early line and 
stipple engravings, cold and severe in 
spite of the delicate and masterly han- 
dling. Aquatints of the early nine- 
teenth century follow, among them 
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to the ltbrary, call 

W. Nevinson, the . 
artist, whose geometrical trea 

| Rature is seen most 6 

i plied to a view of Soe r. New 
deen through the 8 of Brooklyn 
Bridge; E. Bampied, also from pont 
land, in a fine character study 
ver at some Almahouse; Alp 

j gros, an etcher of delicate an 
mering qualities; Stelnlen, the bril- 
fant French satirist, in a large soft- 
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Kain“ in "Vienna | 
The Burghtheater | in Vienna has 
just staged a sdmewhat curious pro-} 9 
duetion, This; written /by Dr. Anton 
Wildgans, is entitled “Kath.” Omicially | 
described on the pro as a Fey = 

ical Joem,” it is really a more or 
dramatic version of the 
story of Cain and Abel, and Adam and 
Eve are also introduced subsidiary’ 
characters, The piece is full of long 
philosophical dissertations,’and some 
of the speeches rather suggest Strind-. 
hers And Nietzsche. As May be imdg- 
nod, this sort of thing makes in iad} 
a r and certain! * interf 
with the progress of the drama, ait 
there is an abundance of good writ- 
ling, for Dr. Wildgans is essentially a 
man of letters,, As.he is also a dirgc-|. 
mat of the Burgh er, the acting |, 
mounting dre on an. N 


pied plane. 


EXPERTS TO STUDY 
T CHILD PROBLEMS| 


Employment Certificate Meeting 
to Be in Boston 


WASHINGTON, June 16—James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, announced 
today a conference on “Standards and | 
Problems Concerning the Issuance of 
Employment Certificates to Children 
in Industry,” to be held in Boston, 
July 4 and 6, between labor depart) 
ment officials. representing the thil- 
dren's. bureau and ‘the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

City and State school and labor 
officials will. be asked,, it was said, 
to discuss phases of employment cer- 
tificate issugnce wit N they have 
The sub- 


organs 
issul 
cate 
school 
certi records to the student, 
of ale labor problems, : 


PROHIBIFION NEEDS: 
DOMINION-WIDE LAW|. 


" HAMILTON; ont. June 
as Ontario had zix dist(l 


breweries, and the law did 2 pre- 


r. 


Ben H. Spence a AB nl 
I 11 was not the end of 
mperance forces,but rather a means ing 
to E e etid of regenerating human so- 
ciety, Mr. Spence, said that only a 
Dominhion-wide enactment would sut- 
fice to illegalize the manufacture, ex- 
rtation and inter-pro- 
vincial transportation of liquor. 
“Our part is not to rejoice .over 
past victories,” said Mr. Spence, “put A 
to gird our loins for the battles that Ife 
ahead. Unless we maintain an alert 
public opinion we cannot have law 
stability. The minute public opinion 
sags, we must be on our guard and 
reinforce our cause with constructive 
temperance educational w, 9 wha ag 
The speaker thought t the On- 
tario.Temperance Act was a good law, 
although not a perfect one. It must 
be strengthened and improved. The 
more prohibition: was put into the 
Ontario Temperance Act the better 


law it would become. 
Ar TTRACTIVE Wochen prices 
prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make. 
Oriental and Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 
THE KOCH COMPANY 


10007-10009 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
' Opposite ast 100th Street 
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lonely, misun fua of. its 
composer, and deserves to take a per- 
manent place in the re e for 
small archestras.. Still a 4 third con- 
certo followed, this time Beethoven's 


the per- greased, 
‘rough: | for 


apart, — delightful to follow. 
The second part 


) Ty modern 
8 and Koussevitsky excelled as 
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The face of the portrait, which triends 
ot the artist consider an 
likeness, is turned nearly 

A soft hat is pushed 

the head. Over the sho 
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phasis in the e is rien to the 
face. 
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stricted Immigration é 1 R ee aaesste : ; i ea 
Considerable Price Advance in | Poi jast year the mostuntavorable| . 2g When Uncertainties Are Re-|aectiniag rates tor money are ferenz Four Months’ Returns Indicate 
America Before English in the experience of International 5 „„ 1 3 moved a Larger Distribution cal Banks to further curtailm 1922 Net of 21 Per Cent 
3 Mercantile Marine since 1914 Net 8 ö _ ; a +: 5 nes viest ot fe Opis: eae | 
Would Ship amounted to $14,070,000, compared| fj „5 . - Is Expected - } agg Maca Lae ag on Combined Stock 
i with $17,484,000 in 1920. After don 6 Se eS 11 ie Son r i 
NEW YORK,, June 16—American interest and depreciation, the balance ‘5 of es : | Declaration pf the usual 1K per Hence me * ion of suc r b. The New York, Chicago 4 St. Louis 
coal would have to exceed $9 a ton at available for the preferred stock was 8 es : oa ‘ cent quarterly dividend by New York use Association. _ | Railroad, familiarly known as the 
seaboard before British producers and | equal to $11.21 a share, compared with é 8 „1 5 Central is no occasion for disappoint- | Although deposits fuctuate appre- Nickel Plate, now under the wing of 
shippers would find it profitable to org a inte. $25.06 in 1919 8 55 . — e Sr ee ry tipo dat ciably, it is conservative to estimate | the Van Sweringen interests of Cleve- 
en Canada or ihe West Indies.| The shrinkage in both gross and net} ca i} {nad been discouraged, on the ground | 10, TYING, in New York Gity at|stocks chin aes 
Rew Hork coal and shioping men say e, e bee ta he tact that] Se ee Ä. ⅛ ln... . of tae Sr Soy mast 
talk of coal coming across is unwar: | the company’s earnings, but there 8 „ „ vending decisions would logically pre- Zune 30, 1921, net profits, after allow-| Not only was Nickel Plate able to 
ranted when coal is selling at $6.10 * . or dommen- i at he 8 a cede any increase, 23 ances for recoveries on charged oft increase its gross earnings for the 
reren. „ | surate decrease in operating expenses. Rr er 8 : ) It 16 reasonably sate to assume that, | TOO" 583.864,60, ar about 2 per bent C 
Uniess all British coal can be Instead of improving, the situation . ‘a fetven a satisfactory outcome of these) on ie avs se deposits * lhe ough reduction of expenses. 
brought over as ballast it is useless appears to be worse this year than | 3 uncertainties, Cen Is dividend rate Since*laat 3 posits. 14 age. net operating income was $2,117,- 
to expect more than occasional ship-|jo.¢ In the ‘fiscal yedr to the end will be increased at either. the Septem- 1 5 gy 1 she Wan increase over the first four 
ments. The full cargo rate on Welsh June 30, 1922, the total number of ber or. December. declaration. Wednes- sae iD hg oy: y * 2 =. they | month of 1921 of about 49.2 per cent. 
coal is $4 a ton. This, added to the aliens to have been admitted into the day’s action in declaring a 4 per cent rahe 8 verage i eon eee Based on normal“ seasonal variation 
Pries of 21 shillings a ton f. o. b. New- United States was 355,825, but virtu- dtvidend on Michigan Central, the would ax be F. n 15 a reduction ot earnings, the road earns approxi- 
Castle, * would raise the price to | ally all foreign countries’ quotas were T 2 . — “tines NN 
3 a : , : a . . j ome in : 
> early $9, cif, or at least $10 after filled prior to Jan. 1, 1922, leavipg nun. bannt un tre, un eee at aa (could be effécted. ‘Fortunately reduc-| months. This would eo 32 


. —— ee 2 wre ne oe, none 3 * the 2 2 yor ee ot eb gi 9 tions are possible, and many have operating income for the year of about 
ee hoe ER 1 Pool No. 1. . 0 f 3 . ft ae 5 is on Big Four common a few weeks ago. already been instituted. $8,300,000. “Taking other income and 
ene 2 ton L 0 b. 4 immigrants to be admitted in th — Assuming Michigan Central's divi-“ Quite @ number of banks have also fixed charges on approximately the 
| ell car, weal. ee eee a vs 1 dend in December will de the same as reduced the number of employees, and same basis as last year, the indicated 

n- bonuses have been reduced or ,elim- | surplus after charges would be rough- 
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>. Cardiff. A full cargo on this would gscal year is 367,003, so in the next 
bins the total to $11 à ton delivered | six months Mercantile Marine, which 
r Coal as Ballast carries a large percentage of trans- 


the one just declared, New York Cen- 4 
tral will, this year, receive $336,386 | ‘mated in many cases. : . }¥¥ $6,500,000, or 21.6 per cent on the 
? F trom its Michigan Central hold- One ot the “heaviest expense items combined stock, of which there is 85.— 


ings than in 1921. The 2 per cent last year was the interest on borrowed | 000,000 first preferred, $11,000,000 
| dividend on Big Four common * — money.’ This has been greatly reduced, second preferred and $14,000,000 com- 
| $604,154 additional income to Central. in fact, almost . anige ye mon outstanding, a total of $30,000,000. 
‘These two items aggregate $940,540. If e e eee The \reason for figuring on the com- 
7 | | PR the 2 per cent on Big Four is semi-an- | 1 ned stock ig the fact that after all 
is carrying . * 2 —.— WAF the five age: | i ‘| nual, as it well may be in view of the 5 City tor the = ended June 30, three classes have received ö per cent 
rout § 1 in be The ship subsidy bill which has ut l frocent earnings record, the parent com- (iagt r. with previous year in dividends they are entitled to share 
Boston at $6.85 to $7,|been presented in the House-ie esti-) 50. * 5 e eee — dy AA beidiar! 7 122. e ‘pees June 30 n 

* 0 j . : . ~ . „ Jun , 

| Roger Bat ree ey ) from these two subsidiaries. will ex Rete“ . Nickel Plate’s Valuation 


‘under the present quotation | mated to require payment ot approxi- |}. . a — 8 x | 7 1920 Incr’se 
the . Salaries and wages $30,642 $25,188 $5,454 Such a showing may, of course, be 


bVWirginia coal at that port. It | mately $30,000,000 a year VaTie Ts i 4S i oe 12 
1 De erating A NALYZING business conditions and making forecasts. of the future tween F per cent and 6 per cent on Interest & disent dn modified by the 10 per cent rate reduc- 


N brought | Atlantic passengers, must derive the 
1 1 . i oe it 2 bulk of its 1922 earnings. In the five | 
ae, 1" 5 > be delivered on contract, full years prior to 1914 an average of 941. 
* 601 immigrants were admitted each 


pe 5 ' Th N ; A 
haa Rp gale ee hgh ol r. The quota for the next ‘fiscal. 
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ipment of British coal as ous ship companies o New u ’ 
| : er 5 ork Central's own stock is 

r, and it is understood one she. Ane 1 5 “course of commerce and ſudustry have brought into prominence the 32,500, 0% 0 a year. - 8 — A taal — 312 tion effective July 1, but the effects of 
. inquiries NN ince under foreign flags, the — aneed, bill| | man who heads one of the Jargest statistical organizations of its kind -So far this year New York Central | Taxes 17,461 16,532 this will be partially offset by wage 
Ddegin: of the strike for bunker | would benefit the company very little, | in the world. 8 oes | 8 has more than earned dividends at the .. 20,781 15,659 5,122 Cuts, and it is also hoped that the 
* delivered al de at] Accumulated dividends on the pre-| Reger Badbson, a of the Babson 8 Institute, is a typical’ 1 hy ose 3 * T * the 149,695 133,188 16,510 9 will help to stimulate 

, : product ot England environme Hi b t at coal strike since April 1 and in a sea- . 
| ferred stock now amount to $42 a product ot New England environment. His early boyhood was spen P |. *Decrease. There is a further consideration. 


5 de : 
ound $7 a ton. . 1 of" : 
n ha indications hat the seaport town of Gloucester, Mass. His talents tended toward technical son of the year including two or three 
. share, and present l are thut 5 be months when earnings have usually One banker estimated that expenses which, however, is chiefly- ot ‘academic 


a eeepc | ar ei subjects even as a boy. He graduated from the Massachusetts Institute : 
0 the arrparage will be allowed to stand, * 975 s fallen below fixed charges in the past. this Wear might be reduced sufficiently interest to date. The earnings of 
Wa New York Central's net from its own to offset the smaller income from Nickel Plate are apparently running 


: f ot Technology in 1898 as a civil engineer. 
“R as the company ſs using its surplus a, a Civil Ong: 25 | . 
as | : Fo time young. Babson worked, banks in, Boston, examining proper 
¢ in building up tonnage destroyed in ä Site operations in four months of this year cheaper money and smaller loans. Substantially in excess of 6 per cent 
ran more than $9,000,000 ahead of There seems to be no reason to doubt on property valuation. In this re- 


rt Indeed, President Franklin ties in hſch they were interested. Realizing that there was an opportunity 
The rate of gain, of course, that earnings will be large enough to | Spect it is in the category of the select 


for some one to organize a bureau which would give banks and financial 

1 institutions accurate; detaſled information and statistics, Mr. Babson con- 1921. 

6 cetved the idea of analyzing reports of railroads and other corporations for fell off sharply with the beginning of maintain present dividends. Last year few. Final valuation has of course 
Share terred stock “we Will feel satisfied.” ' | bankers. | 88 : 3 the strike, but net is still running earnings exceeded dividend payments not yet been determined, but the esti- 
* 8 —̃ (— — . He started with one stenographer, and got eight banks to subscribe to his $500,000 or more a month ahead of by approximately $16,000,000. There mated property value for rate-making 

service, Gradually be began to enlarge the scope of his activities; a circular last year. The income account for is the further fact that the 30 national purposes has been put at $69,000,000. 


932 MONEY MARKET of unlisted bonds and one ealled “Babson Stock and Bond Descriptions” were 1921 shows $8.93 a share, which be- banks in New York City have a total | It will be recalled that the recapture 
Current quotations follow: | next added to his list. A little later he established the institution which comes $6.67 if the belated fedtral/curplus of nearly $300,000,000. provision of the Transportation Act 


Call Loans—~ Boston New Tork he now heads. A part of the organization is a school to train young nien | compensation of $5,613,000 be excluded. specifies that if any carrier receives 
. tor executive positions. r For 12 months ended April 30, 1922, | for any year a net railway operating 
— ney s ge G 1295 During the war Mr. Babgon did much to assist the heads of the various Central’s earnings were not less than DIVIDENDS income in excess of 6 per cent of the 

Customers’ com’! I'fis. .4% @5% government departments, having deen connected with the Department of 310 a share, excluding federal com- Mississippi River Power Company, value of the railway property held 

. 5% 5% Labor, and serving on numerous committees. Mr. Babson has written many pensation but giving effect to the quarterly of $1.50 a share on preferred. for and used by it in the service of 
“Today business books, and his discussions of business and finance are highly valued | higher rate on Michigan Central stock | payable July 1 to stock of record June 20, transportation, one-half of such ex- 
' and taking the one dividend of 2 per! Royal Baking Powder Company, regu- ess shall be placed in a reserve fund 


14 n N 5 : 

„ ts 428: 6d, 83 by men of affairs, -~. 

y Hantic vonne is twice that}. . y ; . on cent on Big Four common. lar quarterly of 1 per cent on ‘preferred | established and maintained by the 
r M ö The approaching refunding of Cen- and 2 per cent on common, payable June carrier, and the remaining one-half 


RESTRAINT FOR P REMIUMS ON tral's $25,000,000 7 per cent bonds on | 2 to stack oF rater Ah ose Sing Canada, Shall be turned over to the Interstate 
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TEEI er a lower interest basis will save some- 95 ‘able Commerce Commission for the pur- 
S EE PROD S regular quarterly of 2 per cent, payable p * aintaining a general K. 


n dar silver 99590 99%c a * 

N 5 . ‘tape ea : . thing like $350,000 a year in charges. julv 15 to stock of record June 30. 

"Beading Central Bank Rate OVER-BORROWING NOW PREVAILING The sale this spring of $60,000,000 re- "Mattern — Electric Company, semi- | contingent fund. : 
; funding and improvement 5s will add] annual of $3 a share on preferred, and More High-Grade Traffic 


| 0 
e e reserve banks And repre-4. . bs 1 
2 — 3 et ES ED x — v little, it, at all, to fixed charges, quarterly of $2 a share on common, both 
| BY CITI URG os ee ght OO ae a eee Mom - — July 1 to stock of record June 19. Allowing for recapture by the Gov- 


cities: quote discount rates as follows: 
as much the larger part of the pro- 
P.C. PC: premiums are offered, especially by a eds will go aa . — the — General Motors Corporation, regular ernment of half the excess over 6 per 


nent with operat tors warehouse interests, for full finished quarterly of $1.50 a share on preferred, cent, Nickel Plate 
— e ** b , a * » 4 „ assumin 
77 75 debt, some of which bears a higher of 31.50 a share on 6 per cent debenture, able to earn a net — 33 


N ie : ‘ Government Board in Each Prov- sheets, indicating a pressure of con- ing. 75 
inquiry in England that b oo rate than the new borrowing and $1.75 a share on 7 per cent debenture, of $8 309.000 this year, would still be 


¥ n 5 eee K 
3 5 N r : % Brussels * 8 ‘ With the resumption of coal minin Q 
5 to develop into an order is a ince of Canada Is Advocated sumers for supplies. A motor body . EB e OE. able to show approximately 14.7 per 


o for anthracite, if domestic Richa . and sustained improvement in miscel- [July 3. No action 
00 iat DOr — anden ofered laneous traffic, the reduction in freight common dividend. was taken. cent on $30,000,000 stock. In other 


“to Obtain Detailed Data ‘ 2 — = 3 4 tor e * rates would not necessarily prevent Louisville & 8 se gg 8 — the provision for the recapture 
er ae og 3 of No. uge auto y stock, for | js | nual of 3% per cent, payable Aug. o ot excess earnings would redu : 
_MONTREAL, June 16—Chairman }prompt delivery, $5 above the price at ie ee eid 8 Share Tne crock OC Yacord July 17. retical earnings by — 77 
5% | McKinnon of the committee on munie- which makers are entering July busi- . „United Alloy Steel Company, quarterly fa share. All the classes of stock are 


eee Ps. 5 „ ‘ g , sh 9 bl 
. .. 3% pal administration of the Canadian , ness. | BRITISH TRADE > atte ms 8 age om now on a 5 per cent dividend basis. 
Bond Dealers Association, at its an- Sheet makers are unwilling to book 


is the first dividend paid since January, The new interests in control of 


. rk r lers a aan! . d l 
nn a oe : ; 1 , -|beyond July. <A valley independent AS IF. 1921, when the former quarterly rate Nickel Plate have been devoting par- 
1 ta a | 1 | ~ Clearing n pun meeting recommended . machin~ nag takén $000 tons of sheets for auto H QU T TONE was $1 a share. _ \tieular attention to developing its high- 


New York | ery to restrain overborrowing by mu- frames from the Ford Motor Com * City Investment Company declared 2½ 
: pany.| LONDON (b all) —A feature of * * grade freight traffic. The proportion 
(by ™ per cent on common and regular quar- | of heavy low-grade n guch 


as coal and other products of mines. 


A that -if | Exchangés .........$76,000,000 $967,500,000 8 
1 3 * 000,000 92,000,000 nicipalities. f Delivery earlier than six weeks on full] the wholesale commodity markets has ony of 1% per cent on preferred, both 


* 


2. ’ ‘ * f 

ue municipal situation is, on the finished material cannot be had. been a decline in wheat. English ‘able July 1 to stock of record June 27. 

‘| whole; fairly sound,“ said Mr. Me- Full finished stock is moving regu-| wheat is at 56s. for 504 pounds, a Nee — Marine, regu- has declined. The high-grade freight 
5 . larly to the Ford Motor, Dodge Bros., decrease of E2 38. in the week, while lar semianual of $3 on preferred, payable moves et higher rates and is, of 


foreigm coal expen- | ‘ ‘ 4, tal. 4 : . 
. : 12 . 4. Kinnon.- Assessed valuation is gen Chevrolet, Buick and Cadillac units of | No. 1 northern Manitoba has declined | Aug. 1 to stock of record July 14. course, more profitable. The Toledo. 


124 ay 
her also point to the fact that the 3 * nee erajly, based on real value. In British the General Motors, amgng the auto- to 60s. for 496 pounds. Linseed oil] Massachusetts Lighting I reg- St. Louis & Western and the Lake 
eee States bas not entirely lost herr eceptance Market Columbia a few municipalities: are in] mobile companies. i has also dropped a further. 108. a ton, rinse 3 3 pbb —— 2 Erie & Western are now also domi- 
ern as a result of the] spot, Boston deliver. arrears ‘on the stuking fund. In the Operation of the Empire works of Fand meat prices are again easier. both payable July 15 to stock of record nated by the same interests, and the 
re 7 shipments were | Prime Eligwie Banks— fs : ‘ praitie provitices with few exceptions, the Brier Hill concern will bring sheet Cotton has advanced a little, American foal ee natural assumption is that these roads 
e in April: Canadg, 453,406 tons; 90 GAYS s 34627 e ag: debts “higher than the | mill production to nearly normal, and | fully middling to 12. 30d. a pound and] Union Twist Drill Company, regular will eventually be merged, with Nickel 
Stes 3 “tons; Egypt, 11,226 tons; “oe ag es 227 cities carry deb the highest in two years. New ton-| 2syptian F. G. F. to 19. 25d. quarterly of 1% per cent on preferred. Plate as the nucleus. It is also inter- 
My, 57 913,706 tons, and Gre | > d %@3% standard. r es nage is entered as fast as orders are ~~ coal bev is —— 9 3 June 30 to stock of record | esting 2 , 2 3 1 Com- 
in : ‘Wa pe ; In Ontario a 6 „actions are av 8. s June 20. merce Commission plan o — 

Were no days 4801, small city defau ; worked of. The current demand in: of Welsh: steam coal are abundant, Pettibone Mulliken Company, regular tion includes with anand sag oe 


„od fo! | no left for Italy 0 base goes N palſties borrowed. |dicates a m 14 pe sec 
8 od for pats , 55 14 8%@3% a tew munſei ep tect tated dic @ maintenance ‘of such a rate and colliery owners experience in- [of 1% per Sent each on first and second | the «nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley Sys- 
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eee, 3 3 1 ! z 8 2 F ; — Av — 
ip Sk. ae eee tles See cher, relatively | very 224,091 is #151414 in excess ‘ot April. | creasing diffculty in getting wagons | Preferred: payable July 3 to stock of ber tem.“ the Lehigh Valley; Detroit & To- 
RA MARKET N 30 O6 days . OO me 1? W land further expansion is forecast for eleared. : rin’ Kaufmann Department Stores, regular ledo Shore Line; Wheeling @ Lake 
bated Sa a ae 25 sma 3 Wann  ¢| Jane. . No improvement can pe expected | quarterly of $1.75 a share on preferred, | Erie: Pittsburgh & West Virginia and 
~~ ~TRREGULAR TREND eee gee 3 in edoh province to 7 : | while eg ae 3 in pag roi pees, Tee 2 7 5 2% Bessemer & Lake Erie. 
ae ' : : oe ‘ | : | | : and steel business. ere are pes e Angic-American vidend w * 
Be, es ICAGO, June 16—Wheat aver- 8 eee arative rigger va BUYING DEMAND of at least a large section of the] be paid-July 15. Pubic Using Bios 
1 rice today during the eschanges are given in the f wing Tunded debt and current Snance: BROAD engineers returning to work within a] Kansas Gas & Electric Company, regu-| , — ublic Utility rnings 
5 peer — 8 ‘Continued Hot weather | table, compared “with the last —— standard of assessment and debt per ENS ON THE week, Foreign demand has contracted lar quarterly of * nd . een . HAVANA ELECTRIC 
1 fn the southwest acted to lift values. | figures. With the. exception of Sterling | Capita should be adoptew | bonds LONDON ‘BOARD | considerably. There is some Ameri- | V Amertean Power & Light Company, reg- 3 | 1932 1921 
. o opening. h varied from 1c and Argentina, all quotations are in cents Applications — * — — can activity in the Cleveland district ular quarterly of 1% per cent on pre- G $1,074,432 $1,062.63 
7 decline to Lie advance, July 1.10 to r unit of forelen Romer — cba te 7 KA bg debt, ap. LONDON, June 16—There was an for pig fron, and Germany and | ferred, payable July 1 to stock of record ? pi gon 476,312 
1.10% and September 1.10 to 1.10%, Current preVious Parity — Y current finances, iocal|{mcreased demand from investors for | T2echo-Slovakia are Rigs ween 8 fair | June 19. 3 8 3 ) 2259, 191,483 
‘was followed by material gains all 744% $4.47% $4.8648| conditions, with other municipalities, | Securities on the stock exchange here quantity of east coast hematite. cor yen te . 2 4 $4,871,686 34.241.613 
around, and then by something of a . ‘ 4.47% 1.8648 ne d lared. ° Ms I today, following the reduction in the — payable July 1 to stock of record N 2,322,908 1.837.487 
5 f | 2 a 8.83285 19.3 non further said: Bank of England’s rate of discount. | BULGARIA OIL - : June 20. This stock was issued in ex. | Surplus : . 1,104,042 688,603 
3 Marks eer . oy “Whenever, in the opinion of the] The markets generally were firm, , . 3 . change for the old West End Street Rail- WEST PENN TRACTION 
. e e 407 193 board, a municipality is in trouble, or and sentiment was cheerful. RIGHTS SOUGHT way Company, preferred, on basis of two April: 1922 1921 
19.06 19. heading tor trouble, it should make Oil shares were irregular because ö | | éhares for each share of Boston Elevated | G 3 $1,260,135 $1,191,242 
19. of adjustments. Shell Transport Trad-| LONDON (By Mail) — The Compagnie | first preferred. . 6 177,190 141.821 


inquiry, and if necessary, appoint an *. MacAndrews & Forbes Company, usual 
ing was 4% and Mexican Eagle 3%./| Financiére des Petroles is.seeking oil We of 2% per gent on commen and Gros. 714.788,200 614.539 706 


advance. Belgian francs. . 8. , 19.3 administrator to co-operate with the 
acked support.“ Kronen (Aus.).. (100 20.26 | munieipal council, deal with assess-| The tone in the industrial depart-| concessions in Bulgaria. It is gener- dent on preferred, payable July | Net ee RE a $2,156,475 10.81 
Sweden : 11 punt tax levies, and, veto any | ment was confident, and values hard- ally considered to have sound: fidan- — a nade of record June 30. | | KEYSTONE TELEPHONE te 


T ' 26. hich, in his opinion, ened on favorable trade reports. clal backing, although some months] standard Textile Products ‘Company. . 

FINANCIAL NOTES all N wakes ‘ 19. 2 financial condition. Hudson Bay was quoted at 7 1-16. ago a number of adverse rumors were quarterly of 1% per cent each on pre- — 8 f uin ‘ „ 

r —— Argentina ...... 1. 6.4 “No order. by the board’ which ‘ a ce tgs 4 further gains, | set in circulation regarding the con- pares’ fend © payable July 1, stock of xs 117 cae 
Ki „ a 8 . ) tract be- being regarded with a good deal ot cern. ae Sep nthe tae” aa ar: quarterty | 

in the Blackstone Valley, R. I changes the terms of a contr It is understood that M. Mercier, an] Superior derek: reqalar: ane) . . eo eee, $688,807 738 857 


Poland „5 „„ „„„„„%6505„ 0 ° ld- favor. f 8 
5 tween the municipality and bondho | fret. and : 
| (tg ony ea . 25 5 ora,’ should be made effective 2 85 The gilt edged — was strong in 3 . 3 n 1B to stock of record Aug. 1. ; ‘plu 1 „ 
‘ t a * 6 „ „ * * * n * u N 8. 

fiscal year are estima 2 proved by 60 per cent of the spots on purchasing for investment. electric current can be supplied to oil Bs gem one * . NN N 22 


Finland . N c 
ing those for any previous French loans were steady. A mg RATS eaters —— 
the nation’s history. . We ö nf muntelpallties should raise suf- were firm, but N fi — companies in Rumania. F BI A d | ef 
rn 2 2 a os | ficient revenue to meet at least in- professional. The rubber group was NMENT'S 3 a r . stock ort 418 V. 
of the month, and a resumption of ’ ‘40/ terest and principal or . e ee 2 in sympathy with the crude ar- OVER besen June 36 eee 8 AVINGS. BANK of 

id to New York is ex- . ‘99 | Charges on a debt equal to at least | ticle, | ) ) Aeolian Webber Plano Com » quar- | 4s . LING | 
: Cc te reel Se |||, % Welaees Sasa Bae 

eum, crude and refined ; . 84 the municipality before being e Trunk 1%, eers 11%, Rand Mines ’ 5 . E or record 0 . a N 

United States ports for B . 13. ; 44 to government assistance. A munici-|95,, Money 1% per cent. Discount n Ws e ben . „ 2 N 4 — a F 2 
) BEGINS: JUNE | 1 


5 i 


ial 


‘ended June 10 were 2,896,212 *. f 2 palſty, to secure government assist-/rgtes, short bills, 27-16 per cent; : . Aux. ch | 
renn 8. ö WEE 4282 sc wed also yp — Ah rev- | three months’ bills 2% per cent. eaten, arwailia e Tittle Schuylkil! Navigation Retirees 
aD san ha enue to meet current expenditures, 1550 ts, 2,885,188 tons; -crushed, Coal Company, semiannual of $1.25, paya- 
es Shipping Board will |’ “In municipalities already in default reshipmen ‘ ; ‘ible July 15, ack of recerd June 16, Last N at the 
warded against. the| 4913 average 32.46 cents per rupee. ins Seanad Emanba etadont ba teary, GOODYEAR TIRE 2,969,096. The production of crude ofl | *'¢ July 15. stock OF Reser’ N BB 


= Fleet C fon doh was 915,675,477 pounds; refined, 815 
a | . ’ ’ 4 ; ’ . 
‘the ere ee | first’ $5, 000,000 BANK OF FRANCE REPORT and if it is found the municipality is RECORD 45,000,000 132,988 pounds.’ . Cake and meal, 
‘the $30,000,000 made available under PARIS, June 15—The principal items unable to meet interest and principal 1,848,089 tons; hulls, 912,354. Linters, 


offices appropriation bill. in this week's statement of the Bank of | payments should require the munici- AKRON, O., June 16—The Goodyear 391,306 males; bull fiber,’ 41,154, 

bankers’ acceptances were France (in francs) are as follows: pality to live up to conditions outlined | Tire & Rubber.Company has made a Stocks on ‘han May 31: Seed at 
cut by dealers Thursday, fol- June 15, 22 June 8. 22 above, and balance of money needed | total of 45,000,000 tires during the 23 plants, 23,319 tons; ‘crude -of!, 23,801. 23 . 

ouncement of the reduction 5.528.200, 00 5,527,900, 0 to retire interest and principal pay- years the company has been in busi- 145 . nds: refined 254.796 287 nne Warren Brothers Company, regular 
3 of England discount rate. 284,200,000, 284,200,000 | ments should be advanced by the pro- ness, exclusive of bicycle and solid 1 — wet 8 of 1% per cent on first preferred and 1% 
The new ri Aut dent wan per cent Loans 4 disc... 4,428. 200,00 4.493. 700,000 vincial Government. tires, thus giving the company the DYESTUFFS CONCERN’s Loss > |?" cent on second 8 payable July 
r “Statutory limitation of debt of mu- | largest single tire output in the world.| . e eats Reliynat, daclared 
| | 5 1 n nicipalities should be revised so that Goodyear is pow making 26,000 tires stuffs Corporation in a report of financial | $6.25 a. i ONE aes July | 


was more or ‘less of a ces , on preferred, payn 
rates soon hardened again to] to state . 23, 000, 000, 000 28,100, 000, 000 Current debt, as well as capital debt, a day, half of which are the cord va- condition up to October, last, shows a net 1, to stock of record June 28. This is, the J 
cent for prime eligible banks. Bank rate 5 51 be limited by reasonable restrictions.“ riety, 2885 . Iioss o 006. 666. a first dividend on the issue since July, 1918. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, _ 


DOWNWARD TREND 
STILL APPARENT 
IN STOCK MARKET 


Price Movements Are Somewhat 
Conflicting—Domestic 


Oils Lower 


Prices at the opening of today’s 
New York stock market were very 
conflicting, as indicated by the con- 
trary moyements of speculative favor- 
ites. Mexican Petroleum gained 1% 
points, while Studebaker added almost 
2 points to yesterday's loss. Changes 


otherwise were mainly downward, 


Davison Chemical. Stromberg Carbu- 
retor and most of the domestic oils 
losing large fractions. 


„ Rails were moderately lower, offer- 


ings of that group having been com- 
paratively small in the face of in- 
creased labor difficulties. American 
Brake Shoe, Mercantile Marine pre- 
ferred, United States Rubber and 
United States Realty were firm to 
strong. 

Preliminary quotations for leading 
foreign exchanges were steady, the 
lower British bank rate exerting a 
stabilizing influence. 


Renewed Liquidation 


Additions to the first hour's rever- 
als included St. Paul preferred, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie preferred, Lake 
Erie & Western and some of the low- 
priced domestic oils, motors and 
equipments. The entire list became 
very much unsettled before noon 
when offerings of other speculative 
rails as well as other secondary in- 
dustrials denoted another outburst of 
involuntary liquidation. 

Large blocks of Texas & Pacific 
were thrown upon the market, that 
stock reacting almost 4 points, with a 
loss of 1 point between sales. Pacific 
Oil, Electric Storage Battery, inde- 
pendent steels, shippings and food spe- 
clalties were lower by 1 to almost 3 
points. 

There was little demand for call 
oe at the opening rate of 3 per 
cen 

1 lively inquiry for Mexican Petro- 
leum which carried it nearly 4 points 
above yesterday's closing, intimidated 
the aborts in some of the other pop- 
ular issues, and hasty covering caused 
rallies of a point or so from the low 
level of the morning. Meantime there 
was steady selling of a large assort- 
ment of ordinarily inactive shares, 
many of which gave way 1 to 4 points. 

Subsequently the entire list again 
pursued a downward trend under the 
impetus of free offerings of the cop- 
pers and railroads. St. Louis South- 
western preferred fell 2%, Atlantic 
Coast Line 2%, Northern Pacific 1%, 
and Union Pacific 1 point. Anaconda, 
Utah and Kennecott sagged 1 to 1%. 
Pierce Oil preferred dropped 4 points. 
May Department Stores 2%, Standard 
Oil of California 2%, Republic Steel 2, 
and Lima Locomotive, United States 
Rubber, Continental Can, National 
Biscuit, and Vanadium Steel 1% to 1%. 


Bonds Reactionary 


Liberty issues were almost the only 
strong features of a reactionary bond 


market. 

Liberty ist 4%48 made a new high 
‘at 100.40 and others of that group 
were strong. 

Conflicting reports regarding the 

gress of the Mexican conferences 

ere caused another setback in Mexi- 


can Government 4s and 5s, those is- 


1 
1 ; 


, 


sues reacting 1 to 1% points. French 
Municipals and Tzecho-Slovakian 8s 
were fractionally lower. 

A 4-point break in Atchison con- 
vertible 4s of 1960 was the feature of 
the railway list. Declines of 1 to 2% 

ints were made by Peoria & Eastern 

comes, New Haven 6s, St. Paul con- 
vertible 4%s, Seaboard adjustment 6s, 
Mercantile Marine 6s, Consolidated 
Gas 7s and Brooklyn Rapid Transit 5s. 

The strength of Mexican Petroleum, 
which showed a gain of 8% points, and 
the support given to leading rails and 
industrials improved the tone of the 

eral list later. The closing was 
lar. Total sales amounted to 
1,060,700 shares, compared with 1. 
363,000 yesterday and 960,200 Wednes- 


GREAT NORTHERN 
TRAFFIC SHOWS 
GOOD INCREASE 


T. PAUL, June 15 (Special Corre- 
— creat Northern Railway 
pany’s prospects look good for 
larger gross for 1922 than last year, 
says President R. Budd. Iron ore ton- 
is increasing rapidly, and the ex- 
cellent agricultural situation indicates 
a heavy crop haul in the autumn. Bus- 
activity in general continues to 
| Steady acceleration and while 
rates continue downward wages and 
other costs also are descending. 
“Because of the reduction in rates, 
it is necessary to perform consider- 
_ ably larger service to earn the same 
gross, so the net will not be increased 
for the year in proportion to this busi- 


operating “ex ed 
expense reductions, made 
and being made, will help, and we look 
i, very considerable increase in net 

over 1921.” 

President Budd estimates his road 
will haul il bas! double the ore tonnage this 
year over 1921. Increase in ore ehip- 


. 2 ments the last 10 days has been ex- 
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large. Revenues from ore 

will be slightly less, as a result 

a reduction of 10 cents a ton in 
the freight rate to lake harbors. 

Great Northern car loadings in May 

show a substantial improvement over 

last year, and are held by business 

men to be 7 7 cell 

improvemen ness in the north- 

| during recent months. 

total was 62,303, compared 

46,451 in May, 18921. Receipts 

loaded connections ‘last month 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND INVESTMENTS 


BIG INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
JAPAN UNDER WAY 


Public Utility Expert Gives Im- 
4 pressions of Conditions 

. in Orient 

1 _ Bdwin 8. Webster, of Stone & 
Webster, has just returned to Boston 
after having spent five months in the 
Orient. Mr. Webster went to Japan in 
- connection with water power develop- 
ments in which his firm is interested. 
Speaking of conditions in the Orient, 


1 he said: 

II was very much impressed with 
the broad industrial development 
“under way in Japan. The country 16 
making excellent progress, particu- 
jarly in the hydro-electric field. There 


is potas constructed a comprehensive 
network of electric transmission lines 
th 


a n the Empire. Coal is com- 
paratively expensive, so that the pos- 
sibilities for economy of industrial 
E. ation with hydro-electric power 
aS contrasted with steam stations are 
we attractive, Electric lighting of 
4 is quite general in Japan, even 
in rural districts. In fact, in one 
country place I noticed a tiny 30-kilo- 
tt (45 horsepower) hydro-electric 
in full operation supplying cur- 
* for residences of the rural dis- 
N et, many of which use only one 
7 Not Nation of Investors 
mo a considerable extent business 
‘is conducted in Japan with govern- 
1 nee. The Bank of Japan 
‘is, of course, the government bank, 
and there are semi-government insti- 
utions like the Yokohama Specie 
ink and the Industrial Bank. Their 
oa cy is a liberal one, but Japan 
10 an investing class which has 
nade it necessary to go outside the 
co to finance new enterprises. It 
a nation of investors, like 
nee, however. The wealth of the 
vuntry is more or less concentrated. 
of the old Japanese families 
as the Mitsubshi and Mitsul 
control large aggregations of 
through diversified business in- 
and are constantly absorbing 
> of new undertakings. 
% ectric developments of 
| peak (and there are some 10 
„ Way at present) will prob- 
x be financed in thie wey. f 
‘ee interesting custom in Japanese 
na: is the issuance of assessable 
assessments on which are 
as the money is needed. 
Still Evident 
“Contrary to the impression created 
he outside world by the silk col- 
ee lengths which tt 
ot p to the lengths which it 
reached in other parts of the 
Prices generally are still high. 
e retailer eo disin- 
ed, perhaps more so than his 
hren in other countries, to take 
‘inventory loss. Labor, too, is rela- 
ly high. When I was there labor- 
Were being paid about 1 yen 70. 
( yen is equal to 50 cents). This 
with krqu 7 to 30 cents a 
ty paid laborers in China. 
“TI also spent some time in China 
md noted with surprise that there is 
od deal of commercial, business 
on as distinguished from gov- 
it undertakings. Because of 
tied political conditions it is 
le at present to do any busi- 
the Government, such as 
of public works, but at 
‘-Tsin-Tsin, and Hankow 
ner trade continues in a nor- 
I way, which is a condition sharply 
variance with that at Pekin, the 
it of the Government. With four 
the population of the United 
as a debt of less than 
,000. Whenever political con- 
yns become stabilized for a consid- 
ible period of time that country will 
ir a large and promising field for 
strial development: for American 


ITERBOROUGH 
PLAN OPERATIVE 


/ YORK, June 16—Deposits with 
: ve committee of the Inter- 
brough-Metropolitan 4% per cent 
trust bonds amount to $53,- 
approximately 85 per cent of 
total outstanding. This is suffi- 
80 far as the committee is con- 

bd to declare operative the Inter- 
‘ough Rapid Transit 10-year 6 per 
ent notes. It is understood that hold- 
rs of not more than $20,000 bonds 
ve elected the second option, which 

t the surrender of 60 per cent 
of he to an underwriting syndi- 
cate for the purchase of notes. 
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„ COMMODITY PRICES 
| NEW YORK, June 15 (Special)—vFol- 
wing are the days’ cash prices for staple 
relal products: 
June 16, May 16, June 17 
1922 1922 1921 
spring 1.6342 1.80% 1.68% 
1.25 
75 


No 2 
No 2 red. 
No 2 yellow.. 
No 2 white... 4815 
190.00 
11.00 
24.50 
19.00 
5.60 
25.50 
58% 
4.50 
29.50 
13.00 
12% 
11.40 
37.00 
044 
4.80 


gran b 
ron, No 2 Phil .... 26.82 


| „ rib sm shts .14% 

lotton, Mid Upinds 22.30 

eel billets, Pitts. 35.00 
cloths 061% 


5.75 5.45 


_ FRENCH PRICES ADVANCE 
WASHINGTON, June 16 — Wholesale 
pric in France, which increased 2 per 
ent during April, showed further increase 
f 08 per cent in May. Retail prices, 
hich increased 3.4 per cent during April, 
14.3 per cent in May. 
| WEEK’S BANK CLEARINGS 
NEW YORK, June 16---Dun's weekly 
mpi of bank clearings shows an 
| of $6,900,365,000, an increase 
per cent over last year. Outside 
f New York there was an increase of 
per cent over a year ago. 


1 

— 

* j 

a, 
N 1 
N 


Bos & Alban v. 
Bos Elevated... 
Bos Elev vf.... 


Lib SOB... «> 99.9% 
’ » 24 4%5.... 99.80 


Victory 4%s8.!00.4+ 


Seneca 
War Bros 708. . 0% 


Wheat: 
Corn: 
Oats: 


Lard: 
Ribs: 


July 
Oct. 
a” eae 
SEM. Ecccece 
Marcn .... 
r.. 


July . 
October ... 
December. 


bales, 


BOSTON STOCKS 


Am Ag Ch of... 
Am Pneu 2 vf... 
Am Sugar ok 


Am Woolen of. 
Am Z ! 


inc 


Arcadian Cons.. 
Ariz Com 9'4 
Bingham Mines. 


15 

i 
146 
226 
102 
Boston El 2 pf. 0 
Bos & Maine... 


BA Myotf e 
B&M vf D 


Cal & Ariz 
Cal & Hecla,... 
Carson Hill.... . 


Davia Dalv 
Hast Butte 
Wastern Mfc... 
Eastern 8 8. © 
Edison Electric.!7! 
Elder Mfe Co. '°% 
Gardner Motors !? 
Gen Electric... 468K 
Gray & Davis... '6% 
Greenfield T&D. 
Hood Rubber... # 
Inapiration 
Int Cem Corp... 
Island Creek... 
Isle Rovale 
Lake Conver... 
Libbv MecNeill.. 0 
° Loew's Theat... 
Kerr Lake 
Mags Cons Min. 
Mass Gas..... 9 0 
Mass Gas bf. 66 
Mav-Old Colony 4 
Mergenthaler.. 453 
Miss Riv Power ?3 
Mohawk 3 
Nat Leather.... 
New Cornelia... hg 
0 


34 
76 


N E Telephone. 4“ 
Northern RR. . 79 
NVINH AH... . 27 
Nipis sine 
North Butte. . q 47 
Nor & W 96 
Old Dominion.. 26 
Osceola........ 33M 
pond Creek.... 7 


or 


unta Sugrts.. ' 


Quincy Min 44 
Rutland of. eee 
Shannon..... ee 
Simms Magneto “ 
Sinclair 32% 
St Mary's Land. 4 
Suv & Boston... 
Swift Inter '9% 
Swift & Co.. . 100% 
Torrington..... 78,4 
Trinity..... 9006 
United Fruit... 437 
Un Shoe Mach., 38 
Un Sh Mac pf... 26 
U S Smelting... 4% 
U S Smelt pf... . 46 
U 8 Steel. 96% 
Utah Consol. 4 
Utah Me &T... 
Ventura Oil.... 3! 
Victoria... 
Waldorf Sys... 29 
Wal Watch..... 
Wal Watch of. 39 
Walw 
Warren Bros... 3! 
Western Union. 98% 
Wolverine.,.... 
Wvyandot 


45 
850 
Vig 


1% 


Mfg. N 


12 


-—~—Last——. 
Low Jne16 Jne15 


cos GOK 
25 26 
66 66 
16 ex 
106 
122 


i en 


LIBERTY BONDS 


«lst 448. ee. 99.80 


3d 4448.... 99.84 
Ath 48. . 99.84 


99.94 
99.84 
99.80 
99.84 
100,00 
100.46 


99.84 
100.44 


\OTHER BONDS 


Am Ag Chem 78103 
Am T & T 4s.... 90% 
AtIG&WI bs.... ©! 
Hood Rub 7s... 88 
KCM&B inc 58. 87 
Miss RivPw 6s. 93 


9056 


* Kx-dividend. 


110% 


CHICAGO BOARD 


| Open 

July... I. 
Sept... 
Dec... 
July... 
opt. 
Dec... 
July... 
Kept. 0 
Dee. 
July. 
opt. 
July. 
Bept. « 


b Bid, —B8plit, 


High 


11,42 
11.72 


a Asked. 


‘Low: 
1.00 


38 
| 1,35 
11,62 
7 
12.05 
n Normal 


Chicago Cash Market 


Wheat No. 2 hard winter 
Corn No. 2 yellow 
No. 3 yellow 

No. 4 yellow ...... 56046000 60 


0 
Oats No. 2 white 
No. 3 white 
No. 4 white 


$1,.13% 


62 
25 
67 
16 

105% 


| 


ELIMINATION OF 
LAND FIGURES IN 
ROADS’ VALUATION 


Under New Bill Commission Will 


No Longer Have to Consider 
Replacement of Way 
Under the bill amending the rail- 


road valuation law of 1913, now before 


President Harding for signature, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
no longer required to include in valua- 
tion reports a figure representing 
what it would cost a railroad to re- 
acquire a right of way and other lands 


„as of the present time in connection 


with the estimate of cost of reproduc- 


tion of the carrier property. 


This bill attracted little attention, 
although a decision of the Supreme 
Court in May, 1920, in the Kansas City 
Southern case, that the commission 
must comply with the law and make 
such report, aroused great interest at 
the time. Some of the lack of interest 
may be due to the fact that although 
the cost of the acquisition of land, in 
addition to the value of the land itself, 


has been an important item in the cost 


of building many roads, and would be 
a much larger item in a program of 
theoretical reproduction, the commis- 


sion in practice in the 200 or more 


tentative valuations it has issued has 
been attributing very 


. welght to this factor in “taking into 


consideration” the various figures 


„rom which it evolves the final value, 


Relieving the commission of the 


necessity of estimating this factor will 


make no practical difference in the 
sums it reports as final values, al- 
though the railroads have attached 


‘|great importance to having the item 


reported in event of inevitable litiga- 
tion over valuations. 

The new amendment, urged by the 
commission ever since the Kansas City 
Southern decision, strikes out the 
reference to land in direction to the 


. commisslon to report the cost of re- 


58 @58% 


322633 


NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & * Boston) 


High 
21.98 
21.96 
21.80 
21.55 
21.44 
21.25 


Open 
21.66 
21.50 
21.32 
21.17 
21.05 
20.80 


Spots 22.40, up 


Low 
21.50 
21.35 
21.14 
21.04 
20.89 
20.74 


20 points. 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON 


High 
21.52 
21.51 


21.20 


Open 
. 22.03 
21.18 
20.88 


LIVERPOOL COTTON 


High 


12.52 


12.25 
11.95 
11.81 


11.57 11.78 


Spots 12.78d., up 13 points. 
Tone at close steady. 


Close 
12.47 
12.19 
11.97 
11.89 
11.74 
11.63 
Sales 


Low 
12.40 
12.17 
11.88 
11.74 
11.63 


— 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC GAINS 
CHICAGO, June 15—The illinois Cen- 


this 


Close 
21.70 
21.52 
21.32 
21.18 
21.05 
20.92 


Prev 
close 
21.68 
21.11 
20.82 


Prev 
close 
12.42 
12.17 
11.96 
11.87 


11.75 


10,000 


tral road's June car loadings are more 
than 7 per cent above May 
and 12 per cent above June, 1921. 


year 


production and also the language in 
the direction to report the original cost 
and the present value of lands that 


the commission “ascertain and report 


separately the original and present 
ost of condemnation and damages or 
f purchase in excess of such original 
cost or present value.“ . 
Land Phase Ignored 

‘The commission has taken the posi- 
tion that compliance with the original 
law is a practical impossibility, and 
that only an unreliable estimate can 
be given of what it would cost to re- 
produce railroad lands on the assump- 
tion the railroad was non-existent. It 
also took the position that under the 
Supreme Court decision in the Minne- 
sota rdte case a figure arrived at by 


an arbitrary multiple applied to the 
value of adjacent lands could not be 


[used in the valuation for rate-mak- 


ing purposes. Until required to con- 
sider it by the Kansas City Southern 
mandamus proceedings, the commis- 
sion had ignored that clause which 
has now been omitted. 

That decision made it necessary to 
issue supplemental reports as to roads 
on which tentative valuations had al- 
ready been served, and in reports 
served since then is inserted an item 
for “excess cost” of land, arrived at 
by applying a multiple ranging from 
50 to 200 per cent to the value of ad- 
joining acreage in accordance with a 
zone system. If the land lies within 
a zone of highly developed residential 
property, the lower multiple is ap- 
plied. If within a zone of low grade 
land the higher multiple is ‘used to 
represent what a railroad would have 
to pay above value for ordinary pur- 


- 
This figure has been stated in the 
same way the commission reports 


ſoriginal cost, cost of reproduction new, 


or cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion of other railroad ‘property to- 
gether with ve values or elements 
of value, if any,” and the commission 
after considering them all states a 
“final value.” Those who have ana- 


‘lyzed these reports can find no evi- 


dence ‘that the commission attached 


any weight to so-called “excess cost.” 


How Court Ruled 
It was probably understood by 
many that the Supreme Court decision 
in the Kansas City Southern manda- 
mus case upheld the contention of the 


carriers that excess cost should be in- 
cluded in valuation, but the court held 
only that the commission must report 
a fact called for by the law and was 
not at liberty to disregard the express 
mandate of Congress, even if, in its 
judgment, the information was value- 
less or deficient or impossible to 
acquire. 

In hearings before the House and 
Senate committees the bill’s advo- 
cates, including representatives of 
state commissions, contended that as 
approximately 12% per cent or $2,000,- 
000,000 of the $18,900,000,000 tentatively 
used by the commission for value of 
the roads in 1920 represents land 
value, the railroads by urging a multi- 
ple of 2 or 3 might in some way suc- 
ceed in getting $4,000,000,000 to $6,- 
000,000,000 added to their valuation as 
‘a basis for fighting the rate return. 

The railroads, opposing the bill, 
held it was an attempt to settle a judi- 
cial question by legislation because it 
proposed to strike out an element of 
value in the property of common 
carriers which always has been em- 
bodied in the common law, and that if 
the commission made a valuation 
without this element, much delay 
might be caused by a court order re- 
quiring the commission to do its work 
over again. 

In the first 198 tentative valuations 
issued at the time of the consideration 
of the bill by the House Committee. 
the tota] present value of lands was 
$156,345,283, and excess cost of acqui- 
sition $121,167,073, or 77% per cent of 
the present value. 


EXCHANGE ADDS TO DIVIDEND 
The increase in the Anglo-American Oil 


dividend from IS. to 2s. a share has an 
additional value because of improvement 
in sterling exchange. At $4.47, the ap- 
proximate current price for sterling, the 
2s. are worth practically as much in 


American funds as 3s. a year ago. 


little or no. 


MELLON SAYS NEW 
CERTIFICATES ARE 
OVERSUBSCRIBED TO 


WASHINGTON, June 16—Oversub- 
scription of the new series of 3% per 
cent Treasury certificates and ex- 
change of more than 5200, 000,000 of 
the new 4% per cent Treasury notes 
for 4% per cent Victory notes is 
announced by Secretary Mellon. 

Exchanges of the new notes which 
were offered for the 4% per cent 
Victory notes are coming in in sub- 
stantial volume, Mr. Mellon says, and 
the Treasury books on the exchange 
will remain open until the close of 
business next Thursday. 

Preliminary reports, he says, 
indicate that subscriptions aggregat- 
ing about $450,000,000 have been re- 
ceived for the offering of 3% certifi- 
cates, which was for about 5250. 
000,000. 


BOND PRICES 
APPEAR TO BE 
MARKING TIME 


Various Opinions as to the Future 
Trend of Market Are 
Entertained 


Investment bankers disagree as to 
what is the matter with the bond mar- 
ket, as’ evidenced by its prolonged 
quietness, slight softening in highest 
grade rails and marked decrease in 
trading among second grade rails, The 
majority feel leading rail igsues such 
as Union Pacific first 4s, now eelling 
at 91%, to yleld about 4.55, have 
reached the peak of their climb from 
the year’s low of 86; yet there are 
experienced traders who prophesy that 
these bonds will reach par before the 
end of the summer, This they base en- 
tirely on the money factor. 

A large amount of corporation bond 
issues which have come into the mar- 
ket this year have not been in reality 
eo-called new financing, but a transfer 
of bank loans, Frozen credits of cor- 
porations with banks have 
changed into loans from the individual 
through long-term funding. This pro- 
cess is now practically over, so that 
a considerable let-up can be expected 
in new offerings. - 

However, on the basis of the huge 
supply which jammed the market this 
year, one authority looks for a con- 
tinuation of present levels for months, 
even in face of cheap and plentiful 
money, which he expects will also con- 
tinue for some time. The one group 
excepted is speculative rails, bonds of 
roads which have gone through con- 
siderable stormy weather, that are 
now showing signs of improvement. 
In this group are included Erie, Sea- 
board and New Haven, although Erie 
and Seaboard are more than earning 
fixed charges. With careful operation 
and financing these roads will prob- 
ably continue to show increased 
strength in financial condition. 

Those few bankers who incline to- 
ward a bearish outlook on prices seem 
to have no other basis for their opin- 
ion than public saturation of bonde 
at prevailing prices. 

The situation in Detroit of automo- 
bile factories running full time and 
being behind in orders bears in a gen- 
eral way on the market position. Ac- 
cording to several, it points to greater 
individual wealth than was credited. 

The large amount of new municipal 
and state financing is another straw 
based on the theory derived from ex- 
perience that citizens will not author- 
ize bond issues when feeling person- 
ally “out of pocket.” 

- This condition, coupled with the 
strong cash position of both banks and 
leading industrials, would seem to 


— 


point the way toward higher security 


values until general business has 80 
improved as to demand large loans 
from the banks and draw attention of 
the investor to dividend possibilities 
of high-grade stocks. 


RESERVE BANK 
SYSTEM’S REPORT 


WASHINGTON, June 16— The 
Federal Reserve System weekly state- 
ment of resources and liabilities com- 
pares (000 omitted): 

RESOURCES 


June 15, 
1921 
Total gold reserves... . 83,007,794 $2,445,568 
Legal tend notes, silv, etc 126,684 170,056 
Total reserves 8,136,478 2,615,624 
Bills discounted— 

Sec by govt obligations 
All other 
Bills bought in open mkt 123,975 
Total bills on hand.... 537,592 


LIABILITIES 
Member bank—res acct 1.821.450 
F R notes in actual cire 2,122,610 
Ratio of tot res to deposit 
& F R note liab comb 


140,639 
272,978 


664,296 


77.4% 


LOCAL RESERVE BAN R 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
statement, of resources and liabilities com- 
pares (000 omitted): 


June 14, 
1922 

Total gold reserves..... $178,806 
Leg tender notes, sil, ete. 15,273 
Total reserves 194,079 

Bills discounted: 
Sec by U S gov oblig.... 
All other 
Bills bought in open mkt 20,461 
Total bills on hand 40,740 
Mem bank—res acct liab. 125,860 
F R notes in actual circ. 151,564 
Ratio of tot res to deposit 

and F R note liab comb 69.1% 

Includes bills acquired from other Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, $7,408,000. 


——U—ʃ ́ ee 


June 15, 
1921 
$236,625 


255,089 


8,237 
12,042 53,934 
10,051 
*101,532 
117,907 
251,032 


68.9% 


NEW YORK RESERVE BANK 

The New York Federal Reserve Bank 

makes this comparative weekly report: 
This week Last week 

Gold reserve ...$1,135,661,446 $1,171,998,502 
Total reserve ... 1,165,324,929 1,196,295,253 

Bills discounted : 
War paper 
Other paper .... 
Bills bought . 
Due to members 
Fed. res. notes.. 
Comb. res. ratio 


25,798,978 
16,938,029 
26,438,159 
732,834,973 
616,158,682 
84.4% 


23,274,497 
16,028,220 
37,910,455 
743,188,458 
620,153,313 
85.9% 


been. 


18,464 | 
Gas & Electric Company due in 1929, 


37.547 are offered 


EARNING POWER 
OF REORGANIZED 
ROAD RECOVERS 


Profits of Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Are at Rate of $12 
on Preferred 


The improvement in railroad earn- 
ings this year has not been confined 
to the strong dividend paying car- 
riers, but the reorganized roads have 
participated as well. Chicago & 
Hastern Illinois, recently released 
from eighf years of receivership, has 
made a yery good showing thus far in 
1922 and its record holds forth a 
promise that in due time the company 


will be able to earn and pay divitiends 
on the new preferred stock. 
April and May Earnings 

During the first quarter of 1922 the 
company earned at the annual rate of 
5.65 per cent on its property value, or 
at the annual rate of 12 per cent on 
Its $22,051,047 preferred stock, allow- 
ing for normal seasonal variation of 
earnings, 

Beginning with April the road felt 
the effeets of the coal strike, and the 
decrease in operating revenues is at- 
tributed to that cause. There was a 
deficit of $238,414 after interest 
charges, sinking fund and other de- 
ductions, Preliminary indications are 
that May earnings will show up better 
than those of April. For the first 
three weeks of May the total loadings 
were 19,322 cars, which, although 705 
cars less than a year ago, were 4743 
cars more than in the corresponding 
period of April this year. The esti- 
mated gross earnings for. the firet 
three weeks of May were $1,223,694, 
which is $134,104 more than in the 
first three weeks of April. This in- 
dicates the traffic recovery, which 
would be further stimulated. should 
the coal strike end. 


Its Capital Structure 

The new Chicago & Eastern IHinois 
showe a conservative capital structure 
and a moderate basis of fixed charges 
a mile, The capitalization is as fol- 
lows: : 
Funded debt: Outstand Per mi 
of road 


Annual 
0 
Total bonds. . 88,469,000 
Equlp notes... 2.119.200 

Loan from U 8 
i 4,210,000 
44,798,200 
22,051,047 


$46,822 82.324.087 
1.323.003 


Abt 

Pref stock 6%, 
Common stock 24,135,100 
Total 90,984,347 


The preferred stock 1s preferred as 
to assets up to the par value and no 
more, and as to dividends at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum. Dividends 
become cumulative after Jan. 1, 1924. 
Each share of preferred has the same 
voting right as a share of common 
stock. 


Its Earnings Record 


In considering the earnings record 
of the company over past years it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
property was in a run-down condi- 
tion when placed in receivership and 
that, during the receivership, main- 
tenance expenditures above normal 
amounts were necessary in order to 
restore the property to a normal 
state of efficiency. 

Furthermore, the results of the 
operation of the Evansville & Indian- 
apolis were included to March 1, 1916, 
and the results of the Chicago & In- 
diana Coal Railway were included for 
the entire period of receivership. 
Neither of these roads had earned its 
fixed charges for a good many years 
and their severance from the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois will, no doubt, be 
a benefit to that road. 

Interest charges of the reorganized 
company amount to $2,324,087 per 
annum, and with the exception of the 
two years immediately following the 
date of receivership and the federal 
control period, the road earned an 
amount sufficient to cover fixed 
charges and something for the pre- 
ferred stock. 

The earnings are showing as fol- 
lows in relation to present capitaliza- 


tion: 
Av1 for bnd Gvt co'pen- ear on 

Year— interest sation pres pfd 
191360... . . . 04,043, 362 6 7.80 
1 913%. 2,937,964 
1914*,, 2,268,948 
BOLE? « „ „„ 1,798,663 
„ 3,672,380 
19166 . . . 3,599,880 
1917. 4,749,000 
1918... .. 1,610,704 
3040... „ „%„% Farene 
2,373,116 

2,917,985 


4,864,554 * 

‘ony 2.69 

*Years ended June 30, others ended Dec. 
31. tDeficit. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY IS SOLD 


NEW YORK, June 15—A plan has 
been approved by the majority of 
stockholders of the General Gas & 
Electric Company, providing for the 
sale of assets to a new company to be 
organized in Maine and known as the 
General Gas & Electric Corporation. 
The new corporation is to assume all 
obligations of the old company. 

The holders of $4,178,200 6 per cent 
10-year secured bonds of the General 


the opportunity of ex- 
changing 50 per cent for an equal 
amount of bonds of the new corpora- 
tion to be known as General Gas & 
Electric Corporation 7 per cent sink- 
ing fund bonds, series A. | 

Bonds of Series A, to be presently 
issued, are to be limited to $2,510,100 
due in 30 years, subject to call at 105. 
The trust agreement will provide for 


payments to a sinking fund sufficienté 


to retire all Series A bonds by ma- 
turity. Deposit of bonds will be re- 
ceived up to July 1, 1922, 


EXCHANGE SEATS AT $95,000 

The New York Stock Exchange seat of 
Martin J. Quinn has been transferred to 
Martin J. Quinn Jr., a partnership trans- 
fer; of Noel L. Carpender to John Mason 
Tilney. consideration $95,000; of E. Mor- 
timer Barnes to John Hemphill, considera- 
ae The last previous sale was 


LACKAWANNA’S 


JUNE QUARTER 


Improvement Should Be Shown 
Over Previous Quarters 


The Lackawanna Steel Company for 
the three months to end June 30 will 
show some deficit after fixed charges. 
For the first quarter a deficit after 
fixed charges of $479,972 was reported. 

In April it was thought Lackawanna 
yould probably show some profit this 


quarter. Operations were eteadily in- 
creasing and prices showed strength. 
The shortage of coal, however, re- 
sulted in operations being kept down 
in recent weeks to between 60 per 
cent and 60 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with practically normal a month 
ago. 

In addition the mills have been 
rolling a large number of orders 
placed some time ago when prices 
were much lower. It is not likel 
that even prevailing prices are hig 
enough to gpa om a profit after fixed 
charges, with operations running less 
than 60 per cent, 

This quarter, nevertheless, should 
show improvement over the preced- 
ing four quarters, The following com- 
pares the net loss after taxes and ex- 
penses, fixed charges, and deficits for 
each quarter since the close of 1920: 

Net Loss Fix che Deficit 
Ist quarter, '22..%$202,410 $682,382 $479,972 
4th quarter, 21. 784,273 680,949 1,465,222 
8rd quarter, 21. 680,936 627,339 1,208,275 
2nd quarter, 21. 384,762 598,365 983,127 
Ist quarter, 21. 667,695 658,960 15,735 


*Karnings. tProfit. 


The last quarter of 1921 was by far 
the poorest, and the first quarter of 
1922, although resulting in a final 
deficit, showed a great improvement, 
due to the recovery in the steel busi- 
ness, starting about the middle of 
February. Improvement was, of 
course, much more pronounced in the 
current quarter and had it not been 
for the coal strike, a profit undoubt- 
edly would have been shown for the 
* — time since the first quarter of 

The deficit of $479,972 for the first 
quarter of 1922 reduced Lackawanna's 
surplus to $29,421,125 from $29,901,097 
at the close of 1921. The book value 
of Lackawanna's $35,108,500 common 
stock was consequently (as of March 
31, 1922) $185.80 a share. 

Incidentally it is believed the ab- 
sorption of Lackawanna by Bethlehem 
cannot now be long delayed. It is be- 
lieved the Department of Justice can- 
not do otherwise than find the merger 
legal in its report to the Senate in 
connection with the La Follette reso- 
lution and it is also believed that the 
report will soon be made. The com- 
pany officials are co-operating in 
every way with department officials in 
collecting all necessary data. 


AUTOMOBILE BODY 
CONCERN RECOVERS 


DETROIT, June 16—The Auto Body 
Company of Lansing, Mich., a large 
dividend-payer prior to 1918, is feel- 


ing the effect of the increasing de- 
mand for automobile bodies, and bids 
fair to achieve a good recovery this 
year. Gross business for May was 
$210,000 or at the rate of $2,500,000 
a year, compared with only $810,000 
for the entire year 1921. Except for 
the delay in getting materials, the 
company could have reached $225,000 
in May. Indications are that June 
gross earnings will reach $250,000. 
Current earnings, if continued six 
months, should wipe out 1921 losses 
and show a small balance for the 
common stock after allowing for 
accumulated preferred stock dividends 
of $30,000. Banking interests estimate 
the company will do between $2,000,- 
000 and $2,500,000 business this year. 


PIERCE OIL YEAR 
SHOWS BIG LOSS 


The consolidated statement of Plerce 
Oil Corporation and subsidiary com- 
panies, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1921, shows net loss of 35,535,659, 
after charges and inventory adjust- 
ments. This compares with net of 
$3,429,818, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $2.34 a share (par $25) 
On $23,747,831 common stock in 1920: 

1920 
06,761,068 


1921 
Trad profit .....++ee.. $1,093,696 
Other income 
Total income 
Intorest, etc.... 
Dep & dleprr 
Federal ˖ ta 
Adj of In, eto 
Net Ioas 
Pfd divs 
Stk div com... 
Deficit 


979,845 
1,702,667 


3,946,843 
5,535,659 
600,000 


3,429,818 
1,200,000 
1,144,381 

71,085,437 


Income. tSurplus. N 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EXPANSION PLAN 


LONDON (By Mail)—Proposals are 
before the British Government for an 
extensive program in connection with 
electric railways serving the London 
area. ‘ 

The proposed improvement and ex- 
tension of underground railways alone 
is estimated to cost about £6,000,000 
and employ about 20,000 men in the 
next two years, while electrification 
of certain sections of the South East- 
ern & Chatham and London, Brighton 
& South Coast Railways should make 
the total expenditure £ 20,000,000. 


} 
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BELGIUM COAL 
DELIVERIES IN 
FRANCE LARGER 


Increase Accounted for by Re- 
duced Receipts by France 
From Germany 


LONDON (by matl)—Statistics are 
now published on trade between 


France and Belgium, since the in- 


creases of customs duties introduced 


by France, toward the end of 1921. The 


figures quoted relate to coal and met- 


allurgical products, the exchange of 
which is one of the most important, 


features of Franco-Beilgian trade. 
The average monthly output of coal 
from French mines in 1921 was 2,353,- 
409 tons, with 61,000 tons of lignite. 
This has been maintained during 1922. 
but in the first two months it was 
found possible to export to Belgium 
37,619 tons, compared with only 1456 


tons in January and February of 1921. 
and 212 tons during the corresponding | 


period of 1920, 
Coal Traffic Increases 
Belgium has increased her deliv- 
erles of coal and coke to France this 
year. While the quantity of coal 


bought by France from England ap- 
proximately doubled in the first two 
months of 1922, compared with the 
Hirst two months of 1921, that bought 
in Belgium, during the same period 
has risen from 111,099 tons to 605,215 
tons, with a further 181,039 tons of 
agglomerates. 

This increase may be accounted for 
by reduced amounts of coal obtained 
by France from Germany (685,096 
tons, compared with 1,028,884 tons in 
January and February, 1921) and 
from the United States (only 6338 
tons, compared with 554,402 in the 
first two months of last year), but 
there has been a decided effort on the 
part of France to improve her ex- 
change of coal with Belgium, partly 
with a view to supporting French 
claims for an economic alliance with 
Belgium. 

While the total exports of French 
coke in the two months under review 
were 94,371 tons (in 1921, 8656 tons) 
France was obliged to buy in Belgium 
43,129 tons of coke, in England 6071, 
and obtained from Germany under the 
terms of the peace treaty 565,125 tons 
of coke. 

Plenty of Belgian Coke 

Belgian supplies of coke have been 
readily dispatched of late, for since a 
large number of her own blast fur- 
naces were compulsorily closed for 
lack of orders, Belgium’ accumulated 
considerable stocks of coke, and was 
prepared to dispose of it at reduced 
prices at the beginning of the year. 
The revival in the Belgian iron and 


steel industry is not expected to make 


a great deal of difference to these ex- 
ports, as there are still a number of 
batteries of coke ovens which are not 
yet working at full pressure. French 
coke is sold in Belgium rather cheaper 
than Belgian coke made in the coun- 
try, because of the different system of 
distribution of German coking coal de- 
livered under the Peace Treaty. 

Iron ore from Belgium remains 
practically the same as last year 
(750.6 tons, compared with 718.5 tons 
for January and February, 1921). 
gium has little iron ore to export, and 
bought from France 165,779 tons in 
January and February, 1922. com- 
pared with 398,999 tons in 1921. The 
rest of the iron ore used in Belgium 
came from Luxemburg, Sweden and 
Spain, for the most part. Germany 
has remained since the war an impor- 
tant buyer of French iron ore, from 
Lorraine taking 414,328.6 tons in 1922, 
or double the amount. of 1921. 


LUMBER PRICES 
REMAIN STRONG 


IN GOOD MARKET 


The American Lumberman says: 
While the lumber market is not 80 
keen as during May, large quantities 
are being purchased and prices remain 
strong, with an advancing tendency 
on grades most called for by pur- 
chasers. 


Inasmuch as buying in May this, 


year totaled a volume unprecedented 


Olin recent years, it is not surprising 


that the present buying is on a smaller 
basis, particularly when it is remem- 
bered that a reduction in freight rates 
was recently announced. The fore- 
going applies specifically to the soft- 
wood end of the industry. 

The hardwood business is picking 
up steadily, but it has not attained the 


size of the softwood demand, though 
every indication points to a steady 


expansion in demand. So far this year 
the bulk of the demand has been for 
construction lumber, largely softwood, 
but nevertheless there has been a 
steady and sure increase in the de- 
mand from factory consumers. 

Factory consumers use large quan- 
tities of both hardwoods and soft- 
woods, but a much larger percentage 
of the total production of hardwoods 
goes into*factory consumption than is 
true of softwoods. Consequently, with 
the steadily expanding increase in fac- 
tory trade, the outlook for the hard- 
wood market is better each week. 

Prices have been well maintained 
and grades in most demand show an 
advancing tendency. 
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COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB ATHLETICS 


COLLEGE STARS 
MEET AT CHICAGO 


Preliminary Events in National 
Collegiate Track and Field 


Games at Stagg 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, June 16—Preliminaries 
in the 440-yard dash, the 880-yard 
run. and four field events are to be 
held at Stagg Field here this after- 
noon to narrow the field in these 
events of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association track and field meet. 
Prof. A. A. Stagg, chairman of the 
committ2e, in making the announce- 
ment, stated that competitors in the 
dashes and hurdles are to meet at 
Bartlett Gymnasium this afternoon to 
decide whether preliminaries are nec- 
essary in those events. j 

Final action by the rules commit- 
tee of the association on the subject 
of adopting tenth-second watches, in- 
ferpretation of high jump form and 
other minor changes in the code is 
under considération today. A meet- 
ing of the committee headed by Maj. 
John L. Griffith, director of physical 
education at University of Illinois, 
Was held yesterday, but no conclu- 
sions were reached. 

Trials in field events today are to 
be in the i16-pound shotput, with a 
minimum put of 38ft. to qualify; the 
discus, minimum 118ft.; the javelin, 
minimum 115, and the running broad 
jump. The marks were set last night 
at a meeting of the managing com- 
mittee, composed of Professor Stagg, 
Major Griffith and T. E. Jones, ath- 
letic director at University of Wis- 
gonsin. 

It was decided that in the meet 
tomorrow the running high jump will 
be started with the bar at öft., with a 
first raise of six inches. Raises will 
then be two inches until 5ft. 10in. will 
be reached. Advances will then be 
one inch. 

In the pole vault, 10ft. will be the 
minimum. The bar will be raised six 
inches at a time until 11ft. Gin. is 
attained., Raises after that are to be 
three inches. 

From all indications the second 
annual meet is to be a great success. 
Prof. Stagg yesterday declared his 
satisfaction with developments and 
Was especially pleased that with the 
receipt of Indiana University’s entries 
‘every member of the “Big Ten” is to 
be represented. Major Griffith also 
expressed his pleasure, stating that 
the meet is to be attended by nearly 
every athlete in the country that the 
committee counted on. 

More athletes and coaches arrived 
yesterday and a number of teams had 
workouts at Stagg Field in the after- 
noon. The track is in splendid con- 
dition and should afford some fast 
records. Advance sales of tickets in- 
dicate that one of the largest crowds 
ever attending track and field games 
here will be on hand. 

At a meeting of coaches and ath- 
letes tonight the question of limiting 
teams to 10 men, the method of scor- 
ing, and a possible earlier date for 
the neet next year, are to be discussed. 
All questions in controversy are to be 
decided by a vote of the coaches. 

' *Fifty-four colleges and 300 athletes 
are included in the final entries. Pro- 
fessor Stagg was expecting entries 
from University of Washington, hav- 
ing received indirect word that they 
were sending a team. Coach C. 8. 
Edmonson of Washington, however, 
on his arrival for the rules committee 
meeting, yesterday, said that the 
northwest institution had decided not 
to send a team after the preliminary 
local announcement had been made. 
Washington sent its crew east on a 
tour, and felt it could not in addition 
finance a track team to the national 


meet. The entries follow: 

100-Yard Dash—R. Hutchinson, Califor- 
+ nia; O. Jacobson, South Dakota: F. Rich, 
- Yankton; M. Palm, Pennsylvania State; 


F. Seiberling, Wesleyan; R. Clark, Am- 


herst; R. Legendre, Georgetown; B. Ellis, 
Mississippi A. and M.; S. V. Wilson,. R. 
BE. Hultkranz and L. J. Kelly, Minnesota; 


W. H. Simmons and B. 8S. Burke, Mich- 


Wan; E. C. Wilson and C. R. Brookings, 
Iowa; D. E. Harker, Northwestern: L. 
Anderwert, Washington; E. Smith and D. 


Noble, Nebraska; L. Erwin, Kansas State 


Agriculture; C. Wippermann, Central 
Wesleyan; R. A. Spetz, F. J. Ellison, E. 
W. Johnson and A. J. Knollin, Wisconsin ; 
L. T. Paulu and Erwin Waldron, Grinnell ; 
A. J. Desch and W. P. Hayes, Notre 
Dame; R. E. Lock, L. 8. Moorehead and 
Douglas McGregor, Ohio State; B. Gor- 
Oberlin; H. FitzgMaurice and F. 
Gegan, DePaul. 
Hutchinson, and H. M. McDonald, Cali- 
220-Yard Dash — 0. 0. Hendrixson, 


Hutchinson, and H. M. McDonald, Call. 
fornia; C. Absher, South Dakota; E. Rich, 
Fankton 


; Palm, Pennsylvania State: 
Seiberling and H. Richards, Wesleyan; 
R. Legendre, Georgetown; M. Anderson, 
Georgia Tech; Hultkrang and Willson, 
Minnesota; J. R. Rohrer, Purdue; W. E. 
Simmons and Burke, Michigan; Wilson, 

Ia.; Harker and H. K. Young, 
Northwestern; L. Anderson, Washington ; 
. G. Smith and David Noble, Nebraska: 
. Scherick, Hastings; L. Erwin, Kansas 
State Agriculture; Wippermann, Central 
Wesleyan; Ellison, McClure and L. W. 
Spetz, Wisconsin; Paulu, Grinnell: A. 
Pieke and Hayes, Notre Dame; A. E. 
Everett, Lock and Moorehead, Ohio State; 
J. Mitchell, St. Thomas; Gorsuch, Ober- 
lin; H. Coleman, Kalamazoo; Gegan, De 
Paul; J. M. Pyott, Chicago. 

440-Yard Run—R. Egan, Montana; 
Henderson, Hendrixson and McDonald. 
California; C. Absher, South Dakota: A. 
Helffrick, Pennsylvania State: G. Emer- 
son and Richards, Wesleyan; Thomas 
Campbell, Yale; C. Cochrane, Mississipp! 
A. & M.; Hultkrang and A. H. Johnson, 
Minnesota; R. J. Dunne, Michigan; Wil- 
son and K. W. Keppler, Iowa; Young, 
Northwestern; J. Bier, Washington: H. 
J. Hawkins and T. 8. Smith, Nebraska: 
P. M. O'Leary, Kansas; Scherick, Hast- 
ings; A. Martin, Central Wesleyan; D. 
Ernst, Michigan Aggies; Johnson, Me- 
Clure and Spets, Wisconsin; E. Rhind, 
Knox; E. K. Mollrath, Grinnell; Desch, 
J. Mon and L. Walsh, Notre Dame; 

cGregor and T. T. Pittenger, 

; W. Picken, Beloit; G. Schaef- 
fer, St. Thomas; F. Mayer, Oberlin; Cole- 
man, Kalamazoo; T. McKenzie, Lewis In- 
stitute; D. A. Fessenden, F. H. Schalp- 

rizzi and P. C. Sweet, Illinbis; Pyott, A: 

Brickman and B. B. McFarlane, 
Chicago. 

Half-Mile Run— R. Egan, Montana; IL. 
Brown, Pennsylvania; M. Shields, Helf- 
frick and S. Enck, Pennsylvania State; 
G. Emerson and Rich, Wesleyan; Camp- 
bell, Yale; J. Connolly, Georgetown; P. 
Rather, Georgia Tech; C. Cochran, Mis- 
Sissippi A. & M.; II. C. Hirt and M. J. 
Sweitzer, Minnesota; R. L. Harrison, Pur- 
@ue; W. H. Hattendorf, Michigan; 
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pler, H. C. Morrow and G. B. Noll, Iowa; 
S. N. Crippen and E. W. Telford, North- 
western; E. V. Allen, Maurice Gardner 
and N. Cotes, Nebraska; A. Martin, Cen- 
tral Wesleyan; A. Brendel, Michigan Ag- 
gies; R. O. Blodgett, R. A. Hohlfeld, 
Wayne Ramsay and I. L. Wade, Wiscon- 
sin; C. Watson, Grinnell; P. Kennery, 
Montague and Walsh, Notre Dame; D. D. 
Gurney, Glenn Kreider, M. E. Kilpatrick, 
R. W. Magley and Pittenger, Ohio State; 
W. Picken, Beloit; C. Clipson, Oberlin; 
R. Forman and Coleman, Kalamazoo; E. 
Gavin, Lewis Institute; H. N. Yates, IIII- 
nois; Brickman, Chicago. 

One-Mile Run—C. M. Dorr, California ; 
Shields and Enck, Pennsylvania State; J. 
Maddaford and M. Smith, Wesleyan; 
Campbell, Yale; Connolly, Georgetown; 
W. Spencer, Mississippi A. and M.; 
Sweitzer, A. T. Hoverstadt and E. How- 
ard, Minnesota; G. C. Ashton, 
Peterman and L. P. Risline, Iowa: Crip- 
pen and Telford, Northwestern; E. V. 
Allen and Gardner, Nebraska; C. Dalton, 
Earlham; A. Martin, Central Wesleyan; 
Ramsey and C. W. Wills and M. H. Wall, 
Wisconsin; R. Kale, Ohio Wesleyan; R. 
C. Dougherty, Grinnell; P. Kennedy, 
Notre Dame; H. G. Albery, O. D. Fergu- 
son, KilPatrick and W. M. Wykoff, Ohio 
State; R. Forman, Kalamazoo; B. B. 
Patterson, E. S. Wells and R. F. Wharton, 
Illinois; E. E. Kroh, Chicago. 


Two-Mile Run—Door, California; P. De 
la Rorte, Yankton; Enck and C. Cooper, 
Pennsylvania State; W. Thompson and 
M. Van Hoesen, Hamilton; H. Norton and 
K. Balsey, Wesleyan; E. Howell, Vander- 
bilt; W. Spencer, Mississippi A. and M.; 
Hoverstadt and R. Ulrich, Minnesota; 
C. C. Furnas, Purdue; H. L. Davis, Michi- 
gan; Ashton, Peterman and Risline, 
Iowa; R. W. Feike, Drake; L. M. Rath- 
bun, Iowa State; C. Dalton, Earlham; R. 
Doolittle, Butler; C. A. Rossmiesel, E. E. 
Schneider and Wall, Wisconsin; R. C. 
Dougherty, Grinnell; F. Baumer, Notre 
Dame; Albery Ferguson and Wykoff, 
Ohio State; J. Petzhold, Cincinnati; Pat- 
terson, Illinois; R. Swanson, R. Scott and 
Wharton, Illinois; Krogh, Chicago. 


120-Yard High Hurdles—H. K. Hender- 
son and H. P. Muller, California; H. Hile 
and H. Barron and C. Kauffman, Penn- 
sylvania State; I. Cook, Wesleyan; K. W. 
Anderson, B. T. Martineau and J. E. 
Towler, Minnesota; C. D. Sargent, Mich- 
igan; Frank Loveland, Northwestern ; 
Maurice Patterson, Drake; H. P. Gish, 
Nebraska; E. L. Bradley and Bsmond 
Kearney, Kansas; I. Riley, Kansas State 
Aggies; I. C. Ivey, Earlham; D. Ernst, 
Michigan Aggies; Knollin, G. B. Stolley 
and F. S. Newell, Wisconsin; K. M. Mo- 
Creary, Ohio State; N. Fits Maurice, De- 
Paul; W. Springer, Mount Union; H. S. 
Wallace, Illinois; C. J. Brickman, Chi- 


420. vard Low Hurdles— Henderson and 
M. E. Van Sant, California; Jacobson, 
south Dakota; H. Hile and Barron, Penn- 
sylvania State; Cook and K. Carrington, 
Wesleyan; P. Rather, Georgia Tech; B. 
Bilis, 2 A. and M.; Anderson, 
Martineau and Towler, Minnesota; Bock - 
ins, Iowa; Loveland, Northwestern; Gish, 
Nebraska; Kearney, Kansas; G. Spear. 
Hastings; Riley, Kansas State Aggies; 
Ivey, Earlham; Ernst, Michigan Aggies; 
J. C. Holbrook, Knollin, Stolley Wiscon-+ 
sin; A. Desch, Notre Dame; Pittinger, 
McCreary, Ohio State; H. Thompson and 
B. Gates, Beloit; FitsMauricé, De Paul, 
Illinois; C. J. Brickman, A. H. Jones, 
Chitago. 

Running High Jump—H. P. Muller, T. 
J. Treyer, California; 8. Patrick, South 
Dakota; T. Hyde, Yankton: R. H. Clark 
and V. B. Darling, Amherst; S. W. — 
bell, J. R. Serey, Minnesota: D. P. H 
man, Iowa: Howard Turner, Nebraska 
Ivey, ‘Earlham; H. Atkins, Michigan A. 
C.;: P. Jones, De Pauw; G. Woods, Butler; 
R. F. Gibson and P. M. Platten, Wiscon- 
sin; J. Murphy, Notre Dame; P. H. Beard 
and L. S. Moorehead, Ohio State; J. G. 
Shidecker, Ohio State; N. Wise, Lewis 
Institute; W. Springer, Mount Union; H. 
M. Osborne, Illinois. 


Running Broad Jump—R. Spearrow, 
Oregon; P. 8. Boron, J. W. Merchant, 
Muller, Treyer, California; Patrick, South 
Dakota; T. Hyde, Yankton; Seiberiling, 
Johnson, Wesleyan; LeGendre,: George- 
town; Campbell and R. Smith, Minne- 
sota; W. E. Schmidtz, Michigan; Wilson 
and Brookins, Iowa: B. K. Hamilton, 
Missouri; Bradley, Kansas; Ivery, Karl- 
ham: P. Jones, DePauw; R. F. Gibson, 
G. M. Sundt and Stolley, Wisconsin; J. 
Sward, Knox; George Critchett, Grin- 
nell; R. Brady, E. Hogan and R. Kohn, 
Notre Dame; F. G. Connell, Moorehead, 
and A. G. Harter, Ohio State; Gates, 
Beloit; Osborne, Tlinois; H. T. Byler, 
Chicago; Eugene Thomas, Indiana. 


Pole Vault—Spearrow, Oregon; A. G. 
Morris, California; C. Gordon, Wesleyan: 
Darling, Amherst; Welch, Georgla Tech; 
W. G. Harker and W. S8. Kelley, Minne- 
sota; J. T. Landowsky, Michigan; A. A. 
Devine, Iowa; G. S. Faust, Northwestern! 
Hamilton, Missouri; Carey Rogers, Kan- 
sas; William Hamman, D. L. Merrick, 
and L. L. MoClure, Wisconsin; A. Cam- 
eron and E. Hogan, Notre Dame; Harter, 
B. A. Rouch and S. F. Weinland, Ohio 
State: J. McAuliffe, Beloit; Ruehrwein, 
Y. M. C. A.; H. Collins, Illinois; B. B. 


Hall and H. G. Frida, Chicago. 
16-Pound Shotput—T. MacGowan, Mon- 
tana; Merchant and S. 8. Sorrenti, Call- 
fornia; J. W. Witter, California; G. 
Bronder, Pennsylvania; J. McMahon, 
Pennsylvania State; C. Storrs, Yale; L. 
Keen, Texas A. and M.; B. L,. Neubelser 


| White and 
L. V. o 


and C. G. Schjoll, Minnesota; R. O. Dahl, 
Northwestern; Charles Howard, Drake; 
C. Moulton, Nebraska; Hamilton, Mis- 
sour; E. Rogers, Kansas; E. Kennedy, 
Des Moines; C. Fessenden, Michigan 
Aggies; H. E. A. Gude and Sundt, Wis- 
consin; H. Hulscher, Western State Nor- 
mal; J. Flynn, Notre Dame; T. Lieb, 
Notre Dame; J. M. Patchel, E. R. White, 
Ohio State; J. Linneman, Cincinnati; W. 
Rowe, Y. M. C. A.; W. C. Cannon, Illinois ; 
Frida, Chicago; Frank Hanny and 
Thomas, Indiana. 

Hammer Throw—Merchant and Sor 
renti, California; Palm, Pennsylvania 
State; A. Madsen and F. Oster, Minne- 
sota; C. Schmidt, Michigan; Dahl, North- 
western; T. C. Nichols and L. E. Norem, 
Wisconsin; Leib, Notre’ Dame; Patchel, 
C. V. Thomas, Ohio State; 
Dahigren, Beloit; S. H. Hill, Mlinois; 
M. Redmond and H. L. Michael, 
Chicago. 

Discus Throw—Speartow, Oregon, Mac- 
Gowan, Montana; R. A. Berkey, Mer- 
chant, Muller, Sorrenti and Witter, Call- 
fornia; J. McMahon, Pennsylvania State; 
LeGendre, Georgetown; Keen, Texas A. 
& M.; Campbell and Serey, Minnesota; 
R. H. Miller, Purdue; Dahl, Northwest- 
ern; Howard, Drake; Moulton, Nebraska: 
Hamilton, Missouri; Bradley, Kansas; H. 
Routt, Des Moines; Fessenden, Michigan 
Aggies; Norem, Sundt and R. C. Whit- 
ten, Wisconsin; Flynn and Lieb, Notre 
Dame; Beard, Patchel and White, Ohio 
State; Dahlgren, Beloit; Rowe, Y. M. 
C. A.; Cannon and H. Carlson, Illinois; 
Frida and J. W. Thomas, Chicago; Hen- 
ney and Thomas, Indiana. 

Javelin Throw— Merchant. Muller, Sor- 
renti and C. L. Peterson, California; G. 
Brender, Pennsylvania; K. Carrington 
and C. Johnson, Wesleyan; Storrs, Yale; 
LeGendre, Georgetown; Keen and 
Dietrich, Texas A. 
Georgia Tech; L. H. Cross, Neubesir and 
Schjoll, Minnesota; Miller, Purdue; H. A. 
Hoffman, Michigan; Hamilton, Missour!; 
G. Spear, Hastings; E. Kennedy, Des 
Moines; Fessenden, Michigan - Aggies; 
Norem and Sundt, Wisconsin; E. Hogan 
and L. Moes, Notre Dame; Beard and B. 
Petcoff, Ohio State; T. Mackenzie, Lewis 
Institute; S. M. Angler and Carlson, IIII- 
nois; Frida, Chicago; Henney, Indiana; 
Thomas, Indiana. 


N. v. POLO TROPHY 
DRAWINGS MADE. 


Play for Hempstead and West- 
bury Cups This Month 


‘NEW YORK, June 18— Drawings for 
the polo trophies, known as the 
Hempstead Oup and the Westbury 
Challenge Cup, were announced today, 
the competition for the former start- 
ing June 19 and ending June 24, and 


the dates for the latter being June 
26-28. The first round for the Meadow 
Brook Club Cup will be played on 
June 29 and July i, and the drawings 
will be made later, yee | on the 
result of the matches in-the Westbury 
contest. 

Teams taking paft in the Hemp- 
stead Cup tourney are: Meadow Brook 
Ramblers, Whippany. Freebooters 
Meadow Brook Patagonians, Great 
Neck, Orange County and Meadow 
Brook Magpies. There will be four 
teams in the Westbury Challenge Cup 
play: Orange County, Shelburne 
House, Whippany Freebooters, and 
Meadow Brook. The drawings as an- 
nounced: 

HEMPSTEAD CUPS 

Monday, June 10~Meadow Brook Ram- 
blers vs. Whippany Freebooters, Meadow 
Brook Patagonians vs. Great Neck. 

Tuesday, June 20—Orange County vs. 
Meadow Brook Magpies, 

Wednesday, June 21—Winners of June 
20 vs. Army. 

Saturday, June 24—Winners of June 21 
vs. winners of the 22d. 


WESTBURY CHALLENGE CUP 


Monday, June 26—Orange County vs. 
Shelburne House, Whippany Freebooters 
vs. Meadow Brook. 

Wednesday, June 
winners of June 26. 


YALE ATHLETIO AFFAIRS 


NEW HAVEN, June 16—Yale athletic 
affairs will be discussed Monday evening 
at a meeting of the general athletic 
committee. The salaries of coaches is 
said to be a subject to be considered. 
Some of the alumni object to the $15,000 
salary of head football Coach T. A. D. 
Jones and the $10,000 — yearly to 
Baseball Coach Bernie mmers. 


28—Final between 


GOLFERS MAY BE AIDED 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 15—J. F. 
Ryers, president of the United States 
Golf Association, in a letter to John J. 
Burke, member of the Schenley Park 
Golf Club committee, ruled that 
entrants in the public course national 
championship tournament to be held at 
Toledo, O., in August could accept funds 
to defray their expenses. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Won Lost P.C., 
603 


COOVGEEME cccscdcisececer 


, Washington eee 52 0 60 


Chicago „2 „ „ % „% „„„% „% „„ „% „% % „„ „6% 
Philadelphia .... 
ROE bac chvcacswount wee 28 


RESULTS THURSDAY 


Boston 8, Cleveland 3. 

Detroit 2, New York 1. 

St. Louis 3, Washington 2. 

Philadeiphia 10, Chicago 8. 
GAMES TODAY | 

Boston at Cleveland. 

New York at Detroit. 

Washington at St. Louls. 

Philadelphia at Chicago. 


RED SOX BREAK LOSING STREAK 

CLEVELAND, June 15—Boston knocked 
Mails out of the box in the seventh in- 
ning and broke its losing streak wifh an 
8-to-3 victory over Cleveland today. Uhle 
went into the box with the bases filled 
and faced only Burns and Pratt, who 
hit a long single and double respectively. 
Lindsey then took up the burden and held 
the visitors until the ninth, The score: 
12345678 KR H 
Boston 1000014088 9 1 
Cleveland .....20100000 0 811 6 

Batteries—Quinn and Ruel; Mails, Uhle, 
Lindsey and O'Neill. Losing pitcher— 
Malls. Umpires—Nallin and Dineen, 
Time2h. 


Innings— 


YANKEES LOSE TURBULESTLY 
DETROIT, June 15—Detroit, helpless 


A. 
& M.; H. Whelchel, | before Mays for seven Innings today, 
lrallied in the eighth and scored two runs. 


winning the game: The New York team 
obtained only four. hits off- Stoner and 
Dauss. In the ninth, with a runner on 
third, Scott was called out for bunting 
foul on the third strike, and in the -suc- 
ceeding disturbancé on the part of the 
Yankee players, Umpire Hildebrand was 
escorted off the field under police protec- 
tion, The score: 


Innings— 
Detroit 


Batteries—Stoner, Dauss and Bassler, 
Manion; Mays and Schang. Winning 
pitcher—Dauss. Umpires—Hildebrand and 
Chill. Time—ih, 63m. 7 


QUEER HOMER DECIDES GAME 


ST. LOUIS, June 15—McManus’ home 
run, which cleared the left field fence 
after taking an unusual hop, proved the 
deciding factor in the game between St. 
Louis and Washington today. Sisler was 
on first at the time the ball was hit, 
Manager Milan of the Senators made a 
single and two-base hit, and Smith, who 
replaced him, hit a home run. Me Vic» 
tory puts the Browns within half a game 
of the top. The score: 


Innings 123466789 RHE 


199129992 10 i 
Washington.... 0 0 1 0 0 1/0 0 0 6 ¥ 


Batteries — Davis and vereid; Mog 
ridge, Briliheart and Picinich. Losing 
pitcher—Mogridge. Umpires—Connolly and 
Moriarty. Time—1ih, 39m. 


ATHLETICS STOP WHITE Sox 


CHICAGO, June 15—Philadelphia broke 
Chitago’s winning string this afternoon in 
a free-hitting contest. The White Box ob- 
tained a big lead in the first inning, and 
after Mack’s players had tied the score 
added four more in the sixth, but three 
Philadelphia runs in the eighth forced 
Leverette’s retirement. Robertson went 
in as relief pitcher in the ninth and was 
greeted with another three-run onslaught 
when Falk and Johnson allowed Dykes’ 
fiy to fall safely, filling the bases with 
one out, and Hauser, a pinch hitter, sin- 
gled. Dykes drove out his sixth homer of 
the season, while Walker put one into the 
bieachers, bringing his total to 12. The 
score ; 


Innings 
Philadelphia... 


123466 
001030 
Chicago 400004 


and Schalk. Winning pitcher—Heimach. 
Losing pitcher—Robertson. Umpires— 
Owens, Walsh and Evans. Time—2h. 5m. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE STANDING 


San Francisco 

Los Angeles bee 

Portland 

Salt Lake City 

Seattle 

Sacramento 

Oakland 

RESULTS THURSDAY 

Salt Lake City 18, Oakland 6. 
Los Angeles 8, Seattle 2. 
San Francisco 13, Portland 1. 
Vernon 5, Sacramento 2. 


ee —e— 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
New Orleans 2, Nashville 1. 
Little Rock 9, Birmingham 5. 
Memphis 5, Atlanta 0. 
Mobile 8, Chattanooga 7 (12 innings). 


Brown’s Crew Wins 


‘| selected to row against the Yale Blue 


jing wind. 


Burnham 24. 


From Amory’s Eight 


Harvard Varsity Oarsmen Have 
Trial Race on Thames 


RED TOP, Conn., June 16— Har- 
vard's two varsity eight-oared crews 
had their time row late this forenoon. 
S. N. Brown's crew won and was 


crew in the premier event of the re- 
gatta next week. 

Tt was a fine race in which the 
Brown crew easily won from Walter 
Amory’s crew by the simple expedient 
of lifting the stroke a notch, overcom- 
ing a lead which Amory’s crew had at 
the 2K -mile mark and finishing four 
or five lengths in the lead: The time 
for the four miles Was 21m. 198. 

It was an upstream race, with the 
tide at half-flood and a light follow- 
The water was fairl 
smooth. The stroke was at 33, whic 
Brown’s\crew raised to 34 at the 2%- 
mile mark. 

The seating of the Brown crew was 
as follows, it being changed from its 
original selection: Bow, Standish 
Bradford 24; No. 2, N. C. Webb '23; 
No. 8, B. McK. Henry 24; No. 4, Capt. 
G. M. Appleton 22; No, 5, C. J. Hub- 
bard Jr., 24; No. 6, R. C. Storey Jr. 
24; No. 7, D. S. Holder 24; stroke, 
8. N. Browt, 24; coxswain, B. H. 


All the Harvard crewe had light 
work yésterday afternoon in antici- 
ation of the four-mile test today. The 
ate practice Ag slog consisted of 
flve-mile paddles, Howe taking 
the crews out separately. 


MISS BECKY. LANIER’S 
HORSES WIN HANDILY 


WHITB PLAINS, N. Y., Juné 16 
Special) —Miss Becky Lanier, the 
successful little horsewoman, ed 
the head of the 8 
Westchester Couey Horse Show yes- 
tetday, winning hafidily in the jump- 
ing classes with her pair of timber 
toppers, Dixie and Silvercrest. The 
Owenoke Farm’s pair, Great Heart 
and Golden Swell, were satisfied with 
second place. | | 
* Judging in polo mounts reached the 
championship class. Dassle, John H. 
Mulchay’s chestnut gelding, carried 
away title honors. Mr. Mulchay also 
took third place in this class, No. 2 
osition going to Gotfrey eece’s 
ay mare, Leonora. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
Won Lost B.C, 
New York ebebbedesoc 36 
St. Louls 4066666 der 30 
Pittsb urg 
Brooklyn 
Chicago 
Cincinnati *et@eeteeeece 27 
Boston eeeecoveeeeeteve 23 
Philadelphia . 27 


RESULTS THURSDAY 
New York 4, Pittsburgh 2. 
St. Louis 4, Brooklyn 3 (10 innings). 
Philadelphia 7, Cincinnat! 0. 
Chicago vs. Boston (postponed). 


‘GAMES TODAY 
Chicago at Boston. : 
Pittsburgh at, New York. 
Cincinnati at Philadelphia. 
St. Louls at Brooktyn. 


SIXTH STRAIGHT FOR GIANTS 


NEW YORK, June 15—New York had 
the better of Pittsburgh again — 8 
though by a close score, Kellys double 
and triple being mainly responsidie for 
the Giants’ 4 to 2 win over Adams. It Was 
the eitth straight for the champions. 
Ryan outpitched the Pittsburgh veteran in 
the later stages. The 8 : 

Inning 
New York ......0 0 0 
Pittsburgh .....0 


—ih. 34m. Set 
CARDINALS LATE: RALLY WINS . 
Louls scored 


' BROOKLYN,. June 

its first run in the th Inning 
and when Stock ner with one On ‘ 
the count in the ninth, — | 


8 A. 
out and won the ra: 
abba 


session. The 
of Pittsburgh In 
The score: | | 


te St. 
the National 


atteries—Sherdel, 
ons; Cadore and Taylor. Winning 
— t. Umplires—Qulgley and Moran. 
Time—ih. 38m. 


— . — 


PHILLIES SHUT OUT REDS 
PHILADBLPHIA, June 1 
Smith held Cincinnati to six soattered 
singles today and the Phillies hung up 


an easy victory, 7 to 0. Wiliams, 
the locals’ center fielder, starred at bat 


with a double and a home run. The B0ore: 

Inni 5 „ „ 4 „ „ 1234667898 RHE 
Philadeiphia.... 2094006010 0 88 101 
Cineinnati...... @€@000090000—90 6 

Ratteries—G. Smith and Peters; Reck, 
Gillespie and Wingo. Losing pitcher— 
Keck. Umpires—Sentelle and MeCorm 
Time— Ih. 24m. 


_ 


WESTERN LEAGUE STANDING 


RESULTS THURSDAY 
Sioux City 13, Oklahoma City 8. 
St. Joseph 9, Denver 4. 

Omaha 6, Wichita 5. 
Tulsa 8, Des Moines 4. 


NORWICH GETS ROQUE TOURNEY 

NORWICH, Conn., June 16—Arrange- 
ments have been made for the annua) 
national roque tournament, which will 
be held in August on the courts of the 
National Association here. Springfield, 
Mass., and Philadelphia will again make 
an effort to have their city chosen for 
future tournaments. 


YALE CREWS ON RIVER 
GALES FERRY, Conn., June 16—The 


lowed the Harvard time row this fore- 
noon and the Yale crews were on the 
river for practice until noon, The oara- 
men had a short, easy paddle. No 
comment was made as to the per- 


Killefer Thinks Teams of the Na- 


-/@ll’s charges here Wein 


Ust again at the 


Silently centered in young Stats, espe 


o regular in fast company, 


| stand, who was a member of 


ick. I see where I’ll have to stick on th 


Yale rowing coaches and others fol- 


CUB MANAGER SEES 
A HARD RACE AHEAD 


tional Circuit Are Very 
Evenly Matched 


“Ball clubs are coming into some- 
thing like their normal stride,” said 
Manager William Killefer of the 
Chicago Cubs yesterday, “and it 1 
not too early to say something about 
the pennant prospects of the clubs in 
the National League. I think the race 
will be the closest in years, for six 
of the clubs appear to be evenly bal- 
anced—th aré Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Brooklyn, Boston and Cin- 
cinnati—and to my way of thinking it 
ig only a question of time when the 
New Yerk Giants will start their 
annual slump. It is likely to come 
earlier for New York this year and 
be of longer duration, for the cham- 
pions surely gave indicatiom of slip- 
bing wheh they dropped three in a 
row to the Braves. Of course we are 
not depending mainly on a slump by 
New Vork to put us over, but with a 
lead such as the Giants have, they 
must be beaten with some regularity 
by all the clubs of the circuit before 
any of the runhers-up ean overtake 
them.” W 

Killefer believes his team is as good 
as any on the circuit right now, as far 
as balance and speed go, although 
somewhat disappointed that the Cubs 
did not get an even break in their 
recent series with John McGtaw’s 
nine at the Pola Grounds. “Look what 
they did to the Braves yesterday,” he 
said, referring to the 15-to-2 defeat 
the Cubs administered to Fred Mitch- 

sstingly, but 
hoon. It was not „ Dut. 
ap Net g. hie team ts ia tea 
ning, formidable enough to ovéerwh 
a team that had beaten the world’s 


5 
against the Giant 0 
ready lost it, and the way they greeted 
him was a shame. But now be is a 


dition I believe we are one of 


few clubs that still ‘mix theif attack, 


or, in other words, employ base run- 


ning on a large scale to get runs. 


None of the regulars are slow, while 
Stats, Hollocher and some of the 
other boys are real speed merchants. 

“There is a lot of interest appar+ 


ctally in New York and B 
of which towns let him drift to the 
Coast League. I don’t blame fans here 
for regretting this, for if ever a player 
proved a star in his firet y 


Statz. Watch his work 
field, at the bat and on bases. He is 
creating as much of a furofe as Hol- 
locher did when he broke ip, which 
is saying a lot. : 

“A number of the regularé are out 
just now, but the subs are filling theif 
places in grand style. The outfield. 
is being taken care of ‘by Miller, Stats 
and Friberg, who hae alternated with 
Heathcote while George Maisel is on 
the bench. Miller is another, fun * 


Oden Gol at Skokie 
Course Groomed and Press Ar- 
rangements Made 


CHICAGO, June 16 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press Arrangements for 
handling the national open golf cham- 
pionship are in pr on by the 
Skokie Country ub, here, whose 
links from July 10 to 15 will be the 
scene of probably the greatest inter- 
national golf contest ever — — Most 
of Great Britain’s best sssionals 
and amateurs, and all of the leading 
golfers of America, as well as the 
champions of Australia, China and 
3838 of Japan will compete for the 
itle now held by James M. Barnés of 
New York. 

The links are in fine shape with 
perfect turf, and Chairman John Ling 
has arranged some remarkably fine 
tees from which the player can get 
every thrill possible to golfdom. 

The important task of getting the 
results of the contest to the rest of 
the world will be in the hands of 
Frederick W. Hill, who is arranging 
for a press headquarters to house 
more than 100 men. Wires are being 
strung to the clubhouse in the western 
edge of Glefcoe, a suburb, 20 miles 
north of Chicago, on Lake Michigan. 
Typewriters and all other facilities 
will be in readiness, with score boards 
so arranged that the press men can 
have unobstructed use of the tally 
sheets. 8 
DEAN LEADS FIELDIN | 

MID-ATLANTIC GOLF — 

WILMINGTON, Del., June 16—Leaa- 
ing a field of 8¢ golfers over the 
links of the Wilmifigtoh Coaster Club 
here today, J. Simpson Dean, fortiér 
Aitlist, took the medal th the qua 
ing round of the capie i 


F UD 88 8 Bane 
in center & . 17 


Sox for a short while, and so is Krug, Ly 


at third. All are filling the bill, 
handling their positions and batting 
like stars. Miller 8 pe is a ‘hot 
weather hitter,” and I a 
to think-he is right, for he. 
last Friday and has been conn 
with the ball ever sinde. 

“we considered ourselves 


tunate some years 


basem 
first 


full of 


and h 

scores, and, all in all, is Stag 
sufprising comeback. Not 

was ever. out of it, but he 

back as a star, you unde 

greatest in baseball. Ald ie a 
worthy asset to the staff. ele a 
recruit who keeps his head about him 
and bats and fields his position well. 
The rest of them are doing satisfac- 
torily at present, 

“a word for the first string cat 
O'Farrell, who is in there 
every day, a greater help than most 
people would realize to the pitchers 
and the team as a whole. Hartnett is 
promising material behind the bat, 
and 1 = to use him quite often in 
games 
me myself.now and then, but with 


er, 


Ost |. 


come. I may even get into a 


Palin 


tions ot the country, were here toflay 
to attend the convention of the Os eho- 


gymnastics and sports at the 
University stedium during the 
days of the convention. — 


PHILADELPHIA ©. ©. WINS) 


the job being taken care of so capably, | today 


—— a * 


bench most of the time.” . 


EASTERN LEAGUE 


Hartford 10, Bridgeport 2. 
New Haven 2, Albany 1. 
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formance of the Harvard varsity eights 
in their rac, 


25 We nee showing smart designs in an 
2 LIGHTING FIXTURES 


- SHORE and COUNTRY HOMES 


Also Floor and Table Lamps that are artistic, 
practical, and reasonably priced | 
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DEEPER WATERWAYS PROJECT 
WOULD AID ILLINOIS FARMERS 


Improvement Promises 1 Freight Rate and Enables 
Grain Growers to Compete With Foreigners 


BLOOMINGTON, June 11 (Special 
Correspondence)— Farmers, for the 
first time during the agitation in be- 
half of an improved Illinois waterway, 
are taking an interest in the project 
and seeking information. They wish 
to know just how they will benefit. 
Toward this end they are being in- 
vyited to a series of meetings in be- 
half of the project, the first of which 
was held in Bloomington, May 31, and 
the second takes place in Peoria, July 
J. It is the object of these gatherings 
to demonstrate that farmers generally 
in Illinois would be benefited by the 
proposed improvement of the Illinois 
and Mississippi rivers. 

At present, a large proportion of 
the export grain from this State 
moves by rail to Cairo thence by 
Water to New Orleans, at an actual 
Saving of 3 cents per bushel as 
Against an all-rail haul, and a much 
greater saving over the all-rail haul 
to the eastern seaboard. It is planned 
to deepen the Mississippi and the IIli- 
nois channel so that craft of nine-foot 
draft could move all the way from 
Cairo up the Illinois to Beardstown, 
Pekin, Peoria, and other distributing 
centers. Grain then could be carried 
either to Chicago or New Orleans, 
both the Great Lakes and ocean outlet 
being available. If the boats did not 
lower the rates below the present 
Charge the saving to the farmers of 
' gentral Illinois would be not less than 
6 cents per bushel. 

Thé federal barge service, fostered 


by the United States Government, now 


is carrying Illinois grain to the sea- 
board at 20 per cent less than the rail 
rate. This is a saving that has a strong 
appeal to the men who grow the grain 
as it stimulates the demand for their 
product and a heavier demand means 
a higher price. 
The farmers are clamoring for pre- 
war fices on grain and live stock 
and, if a waterway would help to pro- 
‘mote higher quotations, the chances 
are they 3 lend their influence to 


0 ta vat the waterway are 

the point that such an im- 

t would mean increased tax- 

Bince 1917, however, it is 

Federal Government 

bes pa out more than $1,000,000,000 

| lroads, Tariffs at present 

to be.nearly twice as 

in effect before the war. 

farm products is 60 per 

Vir charges. It adequate 

facilities are provided along 

and Mississippi valleys, it 

commodities can 

de transported to the seaboard at 60 

bent of the present rail rate. In 

on, the boat lines would relieve 

railway wee congestion and a dearth 
2 freight ca 

The cost of eng the Illinois 

would be met by a $20,000,- 

) issue, $1,000,000 coming due 


Vox 

iC ak year, 
: a | — Waterway supporters are en- 
to prove that transportation 
a tax and o » of the greatest paid 
Boonie. The farmers 
corn delt of Illinois are 1000 to 
Milés from the sezboard, while 
competitors in foreign lands 
are more than 300 miles from 


. If the farmers of this 

— to compete with those 
ey 

of — — Argentina 


— 


. 


14 


must secure a cheaper 


— 


Thomas showed that sugar could be 


exports much grain to New York and 
New Orleans, the rate being much 
less than the rail rate from central 
Illinois to those points. 


JAMAICA ASSISTS 
CANADA'S LOSS 


Subscribes 15 Per Cent Toward 
Merchant Marine Deficit 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, B. W. I., June 
7 (Special Correspondence)—After a 


lengthy debate and some pointed crit- 
icism of the Canadian Government, the 
Legislative Council supported the 
Government proposal to pay £5000, 
15 per cent, of the total loss incurred 
during the first year by the steamship 
service conducted by the Canadian 
Merchant Marine. Canada’s loss, 75 
per cent of the whole, was $360,000. 
The critics of the vote argued that 
Canada had failed to carry out her part 
of the contract because while Article 
16 of the Canada-West Indies Recip- 
rocal Agreement required afortnightly 
service, the service had never ex- 
ceeded one steamer in every three 
weeks. Two boats were employed, 
the Canadian Forrester and the Cana- 
dian Fisher, each being 3500 tons and 
having accommodation for 28 passen- 
gers. The boats are not equipped with 
cold storage, a point at which they 
were much criticized, it being argued 
that it was most desirablé to properly 
equip them for carrying bananas di- 
rect to Canada. 

The Government admitted that Can- 
ada had not carried out the agree 
ment in every particular, but urged 
that Jamaica was morally bound to 
pay her part of the deficit, making 
representations at the same time with 
a view to getting the defects of the 
present service remedied. 

Sir John Pringle, one of the out- 
standing figures in the igland’s banana 
business, and a member of the Privy- 
Council, said that in subsidizing 
steamers to Canada they were doing 
now what 30 years ago they did to 
foster the fruit trade with the United 
States. At the beginning of such an 
effort there would be mistakes on 
both sides, but they must take a broad 
view. They must help Canada, and 
Canada must help them, and look be- 
yond the immediate loss of money to 
the fact that trade between the one 

place and the other was being in- 
creased by the Reciprocity Agreement, 
of which this steamship service was a 
part. They must pay their share of 
the deficit, and represent to Canada 
any way in which the present service 
could be improved. 

The member for St. Mary made the 
point that the boate of the Canadian 
Pacific ocean service had been at- 
tracted to Jamaica by the Reciprocal 
Agreement, and the member for St. 


shipped to Montreal by the Canadian 
boats at 25 cents per 100 pounds, and 
‘that whereas the island was paying 
£5000 it has saved more thah £50,000 
in freight. . 


MISS BISHOP KEEPS TITLE 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn., June 16—Miss 
Georgianna M. Bishop of Bridgeport re- 
tained her title as woman state golf 
champion, here today, by defeating 
Mrs. Charles Porter o New Ha ven, in 


the final round of the tournament, 5 


and 4. Miss Bishop won the title twice 
_ previously. 


4 _ SCHOOLS WILL LOSE PUPILS 
bs UNLESS NEW LAW IS ENACTED 


— Warned of Need * Prompt Action to Keep 
: Children From Mines and Factories 


~ 


Spectat from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 16 — School- 
ae 1 be emptied to provide 
8 upon thousands of child 
workers in factories and mines dur- 
. ing the coming year, Congress hears 
from all sides, unless it speedily en- 
acts a new child labor law or drafts 
constitutional amendment. 
Lack of compulsory education 
Mawes and adequate child labor laws in 
many states, particularly in the south, 
to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion created by the Supreme Court’s 
decision declaring the federal law in- 
According to estimates by the 
Bureau of-the Department 
of r, upward of 1,000,000 boys and 
from 10 to 16 years of age will 
be compelled to drop their sckool 
books for jobs within the year unless 
Congress recognizes the humanitarian 


1. 
_ Surveys Prove Needs 

In response to demands, the Chil- 

dren’s Bureau has ready for Congress 
the results of many surveys showing 
the urgent need of legislation to pro- 
tect children from forcible labor, for 
a small proportion of child laborers 
go to work voluntarily. Unless Con- 
gress pute its foot down hard, inves- 
tigators warn, conditions will soon 
become as bad in certain sections as 
before the days of a federal child 
labor law. 
One of the worst features of child 
labor, these reports indicate, is the 
fact that from two to three times as 
many children as adults are injured 
in in „Investigations into work- 
ing cond ons in many states bear out 
this claim. 

Bighteen states now permit children 
to work in mines before they are 16 
years of age—the minimum set by the 
—— federal law. Mining is regarded | 

o of the most hazardous of in- 
au * for children. 


Boys Working Underground 


Yet in one typical anthracite com- 
munity in Pennsylvania, before the 
federal law became effective, 1564 boys 
between the ages of 13 and 16 were 
enumerated by federal investigators. 
Of these 286 had started before they 
were 14; 187 not yet 16 were working 
underground. 

Today all the states have laws re- 


20 others have lower standards, per- 
| mitting nine or ten hours per day, and 


lating. to child labor. But some of 
these laws are good, as compared to 
the standard set by the federal law, 
and some of them are not. In some 
of the states the laws are well en- 
forced, and in others they are not. 
Congress recognized the importance 
of having the Government look after 
the interests of the children when it 
established in the Department of 
Labor the Ch'idren’s Bureau. 

The bureau has recently made a 
comparison of the state laws regard- 
ing child labor and the federal stand- 
ard: It found that in 27 states the 
laws compare favorably with the fed- 
eral standard. It found, too, that in 
16 of the states, and the District of 
Columbia, the laws are good on most 
points, but admit of exceptions which 
really lower the standard to a con- 
siderable extent. 


The Conditions of Permission 
In these states children are per- 
mitted to work in vacations, at work 
that “is not harmful,” to work for 


their parents and not for anyone else. 
In five other states the laws fall be- 
low the federal standard. These five 
are Delaware, Mississippi, Virginia, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

The reporte at the Children’s Bureau 
show, too, that in many of the states 
the laws are not up to the federal 
standard in the matter of hours of 
labor. The federal standard, for ex- 
ample, provided that children from 
14 to 16 years of age should not work 
more than eight hours a day, nor more 
than six days a week, with a max- 
imum of 48 hours a week. Under 14 
they were not permitted to work. 

Twenty-six states and the District 
of Columbia meet these requirements; 
two states do so with exceptions; and 


54 or 60 hours a week. Especially is 
‘this true in states where there are 
large canning interests. 

The federal law said that children 
should not work between 7 p. m. an 
6 a. m., and 26 jurisdictions, including 
the District of Columbia, are up to 
that particular standard, while 11 have 
laws a little below the standard, and 
other states are distinctly below. Five 
of them have no regulations re- 
garding night work. 


INDIA TO HOLD 
ELECTIONS SOON 


Complications May Arise, but 
Outlook on Whole Justi- 
fies Some Optimism 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 16—The Indian de- 
bate in the House of Commons last 
night was less unreal than most of 
its annual predecessors in that assem- 
bly, for now that self-government— 
even if incomplete—has been intro- 
duced into this great country, Indian 
affaire can no longer be relegated to 
the obscurity of an official bureau. 
The story which was told of continued 
working of the experiment of en- 
deavoring to enable 300,000,000 Ori- 
entals to govern themselves showed 
that many difficulties have arisen and 
that a 
ators” are still in opposition to the 
new system of rule. 

This system is admittedly transi- 
tional. Its development depends upon 
a periodical stock-taking of the extent 
to which a further advance in the 
direction of complete democratic con- 
trol can be made, without the risk of 
chaos. At one time during the past 
year life and property in India be- 
came so insecure that grave fears 
were felt as,to what the future would 
be. Revolution surged round the bléc- 
tion booths and murder, arson and 
boycott threatened to prevail. The 
British authorities were much criti- 
cized for their slowness in restoring 
order by force. The eventual arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other agita- 
tors has been followed by a lull in the 
disturbances. 

The main Indian question is now 
how best to utilize this lull to enable 
permanent tranquility to prevail. In- 
dian Muhammadan excitement has 
taken a religious trend and the 
claims for recognition of the Con- 
stantinople Caliphate compete with 
thé demands shared in by the more 
advanced wing of Hinduism for an 
extension of the franchise and the 
ee of complete popular 
rule, 

On the other hand so high does 
color feeling run that the difficulties 
between the new Indian Government 
and the white community in India 
have also to be taken into account. 
The course which the British Cab- 
inet is endeavoring to steer is a middle 
one between extremism on either side 
and, for the time being at least, the 
situation has improved. 

The new Indian administration is 
proving more costly than the old and 
a serious financial deficiency has to 
be met. Indian exchange also has fal- 
len seriously. New elections which 
must shortly be held may also pro- 
duce complications. Fortunately, both 
the autumn and spring crops in India 
have been abundant this year, which 
removes for the time being the ever- 
present shadow of food deficiency. 
Industries also are developing and 
the mills in Caleutta, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Cawnpore have all 
been making money. 

The serious strike of Indian opera- 
tives on the Bast Indian Railway, 
which was one of the features of the 
non-co-operation movement, has ended, 
with the result that India’s rich re- 
sources in coal are Once more being 
put upon the market. The Indian out- 
look, upon the whole, therefore, justi- 
fies at least some of the optimism with 
which the British Government’s state- 
ment last night was tinged. 


Quereshi Sentenced 


ARMADABAD, India, June 16 (By 
The Associated Press)—Quereshi, the 
Noncooperation leader in India who 


succeeded Mahatma Gandhi when the 


latter was-arrested and imprisoned on 
charges of sedition, has been sentenced 
to a year’s rigorous imprisonment and 
to pay a fine of 500 rupees, with a fur- 
ther three months’ imprisonment. in 
default of payment. Quereshi was 
arrested early this week, following the 
publicatibn of alleged seditious arti- 
cles in the newspaper Young India. 
The publisher and printer of Young 
India received a similar sentence. 


LIQUOR BAN KILLED 
BY CRUSHING VOTE 
ON SUBSIDY BILL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the Senate and is appropriate to 
other pending legislation. 


Ship Board Official 
Assured Methodists 
of Anti-Liquor Policy 


WASHINGTON, June 16 — The 
board of temperance, prohibition, 
and public morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, interjected a new 
element into the discussions raging 


about the sale of liquor on American 
ships today, by making public a let- 
ter written last November by D. 
Brundage, then advertising manager 
of the Shipping Board vessels. Such 
sale was frankly acknowledged and 
defended by Albert D. Lasker, chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, on Wed- 
nesday, in replying to the Anheuser 
Busch Company, 

The Methodist board said the Ship- 
ping Board’s attention was called by 
Walter F. Ballinger of Philadelphia to 
United States Mail Line advertise- 
ments in the Paris Daily Mail and in 
the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, specifically stating that 
“choice wines and liquors,” were 
available aboard vessels of the line. 
In reply to this the church board said 
Mr. Ballinger received a letter from 
Mr. Brundage, written at the direction 
of Mr. Lasker, saying: 


“This advertisement was placed by | * manager said: 
dj the United States Mail Line (a private | 


corporation, which had 
under charter, the Government then 
having no connection with the same), 
not only without the Shipping Board's 
approval but wholly in contravention 
of Shipping Board policies. 

“The ships and management of this 


large body of “non-cooper-. 


insufficient appropriations. Until leg- 


E. scribe the gear to be used in the tak- 


the ships sold on Shippin 
do know that 


ALASKAN CAN NERS OPPOSE 
PROHIBITION: OF TRAP FISHING 


F sai to Agree on Selnion Safeguard May Cause Grant 
of Power to Secretary of Commerce 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 16—The situ- 
ation created by the rapid growth 
the fishing industry: in Alaska, since 
the only existing legislation on the 
subject was passed in 1906, is re- 
garded by officials of the Bureau of 
Fisheries as one of the most pressing 
problems of territorial administra- 
tion. Coupled with the intensive 
growth of the industry from the 47 
canneries operating in 1906 to ap- 
proximately 150 in 1921, representing 
an investment of $60,000, 000, is the 
fact that the salmon catch ‘has de- 
creased alarmingly during the past 
three years, giving unmistakable evi- 
dence that exploitation by the can- 
ners is threatening extermination in 
many of the Alaskan streams. Off- 
Cials here are helpless to remedy the 
situation under the statute of 1906. 

“There is no doubt that the salmon 
supply of Alaska is decreasing at a 
rate which makes it imperative to 
pass protective legislation,” said 
Henry O'Malley, newly appointed 
Commissioner o Fishertes, discussing 
the situation. “This should be done 
without delay. The important thing 
is for the native Alaskans and the 
canners to forget thelr differences and 
get together in the interests of pre- 
venting dangerous depletion of the 


sup R. 

Bureau of Fisheries, said Mr. 
O'Malley, has done everything pos- 
sible under the 1906 act, working with 


islation fs passed extending the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Commerce 
beyond the 600-yard limit, and ex- 
tending his powers over the industry, 
conditions must go from bad to worse, 
he admitted. 

In an effort .to stop wholesale de- 
struction of fish in Alaskan waters, 
every stream except two has been 
closed to fishing, the prohibition ex- 
tending, however, only 600 yards be- 
yond the mouth of the stream. Most 
of the destructive trap fishing is done 
beyond this limit, and it is for this 
reason that it is considered necessary 
to extend the jurisdiction of the bu- 
reau to the three-mile territorial 
limit, provided for in the pending 
White bill, 

*In discussing legisaltion which he 
believes necessary to get control of 
the situation, Mr. O'Malley declared 
that he did not believe in a provision 
specifically prohibiting trap fishing, 
but that it should be left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce to 
take any measures necessary to pre- 
vent depletion. Trap fishing, accord- 
ing to Commissioner O'Malley, is much 
easier to regulate than seine fishing, 
for the reason that the traps are per- 
manent and stationery, while seine 
fishing is carried on less systemati- 
cally and in more diverse places. He 
called attention to the fact that statis- 
tics for the past ten years disprove 
contentions that traps are more de- 
structive than seines, since they show 
that in any year the combined catch 
of gill nets and seines has more than 
equaled the trap catch. 

The provision of the White bill, re- 
ported favorably by the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee, which prohibite trap fishing, has 
aroused much opposition among the 
canners, and is not looked upon favor- 
ably by the Department of Commerce 
Officials. C. H. Huston, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in a recent letter 
commenting on the White Dill said: 

“In view of the fact that all forms 
of fishing gear have contributed to 
the overfishing in different parts of 
Alaska, the conditions cannot be met 
justly and effectively by any drastic, 
prohibitive restrictions on any type 
or types of fishing gear, but proper 
relief can come by giving powers to 
this department permitting such ade- 
quate regulatory measures to be en- 
forced as may be necessary to meet 
the varying conditions in the different 


of | Waters. 


| the announced result of the recent 
negotiations, a distinct gain was re- 


ing of salmon, and to prohibit, if 
necessary, fishing in any or all Alaskan 


Advocates of the White bill are ap- 
hensive of this substitute bill since 
n times past, it is charged, the Bu- 


dean of Fisheries, upon which would 


devolve the making of the actual ** 
ulations, has shown itself friendly to 
the big canning companies, 


CANADIAN RAIL MEN 
FACE REDUCTIONS 


LONDON, Ont., May 31 (Special 
Correspondence) — In common with 
raidway employees on the rest of the 
continent, the shopmen and trainmen 
in Canada are in a turmoil about 
changes in wages and working condi- 
tions. While no recent wage reduc- 
tion has been ordered generally 
a among the railwaymen in Canada, the 


shop trades face reduction and un-, 
welcome changes in. working condi- | 
tions as well, and a vote is being 
taken within the next two weeks to 
ascertain if the membership of the 


unions, including shop men, is favor- 1 


able toward the new arrangements. 
While there is little enthusiasm for 


corded in the matter of the length of | 
the working week. 

Maintenance of way men, on the | 
other hand, feel that they have lost 
something in the recent negotiations, 
chiefly through the elimination of the 
eight-hour-day clause from the agree- 
ment. Employees in this division 
who have been working under the 
jurisdiction of the maintenance of way 
department, have been working 10 
hours a day, but receiving time and a 
half for the additional two hours, 
which they will now lose. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE STAN DING 
W „ 


Jersey City ... 
Reading .. 
Syracuse 


RESULTS THURSDAY 
Baltimore 10, Syracuse 8. 
Rochester 7, Reading 6 (16 innings). 
Toronto 6, Newark 0, 


Buffalo 3, Jersey City 2. 


oe ee 2 


MRS, MALLORY DEFEATED 
LONDON, June 16 (By The Associ- 
ated Press)--Mrs. F. I. Mallory was 
defeated in the semi-finals of the Kent 
tennis championship today by Missa 
Kitty — the British star, 6—1, 


—_ 


RADIOPHONE CONCERTS DAILY 


A HOTEL TO BE 


So. Carolina Ave., just of Beach and Board- 
— near Steel Pint aad all 8 
RU NING WATER IN EVERY R 
at od 


a Oost E ng 
All — refurnished, electric lights, 
and repainted; private baths; 
rivate ref’, 


repa 
elev. to all floors; . — table: 
wers with 


and ice plant; bathbouses and 

attendaats. 

American Pian, $4 “Batted $20 up wkly. 
1 the Salt Spray.“ 

Phone 679. Atlantic City, 


Write for Bkit. and 
Personally managed by ences. Stitzer & Stitzer 


CAIRO HOTEL | 


streams and sections.” 
Authority to Control 

It is a significant fact, however, that 
Alaskan tnesses appearing before 
the committee in support of the bill 
were practically unanimous in.declar- 
ing that intensive fishing with traps 
had proved destructive. Dan A. Suth- 
erland, delegate from Alaska, speak- 
ing on this point, declared that pro- 
hibition of trap fishing is an essential 
feature of such a bill, and that with- 
out it the canners will remain in con- 
trol of the situation. 

If the White bill is defeated because 
of the strength of the opposition to 
this feature declared to be “essential” 
by Mr. Sutherland, the expectation is 
that during the next session of Con- 
gress there will be revived and pre- 
sented the bill drawn up by the can- 
ners in October, 1921, and approved, 
with modifleations, by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. This bill was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, but 
was shelved in favor of the White 
bill. It provides for the lodging of 
broad powers in the Secretary of 
Commerce, and extends his jurisdic- 
tion to the three-mile territorial limit. 
He is given power to define and pre- 


line recently were taken over by the 
shipping board. On Oct. 14 this office 
learned for the first time that adver- 
tising similar to that of which you 
sent a photostat copy, had been placed 
in foreign publications, and on Oct. 
16, using the authority of Vice-Presi- 
dent Love of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, instructions were issued 
to the management of the line that 
foreign agents would be at once dis- 
missed if further found guilty of 
printing this misinformation and 
illegal advertising.” 

Mr. Ballinger took the matter up 
again in order to arrive at a very 
definite understanding, the Methodist 
1 said, and received — second let- 

er from Mr. Brundage in which the 


“IT have never known liquor to be 
i. mare vessels and I 


e sale of liquor on 
these vessels would be absolutely 
contrary to the policy of the Shipping 


Board and the instructions that the 
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“HOTELS RESORTS 


ASBURY PARK | 


1 SER VICE 


George S. Ferguson, Proprietor 


“HOTEL LINCOLN | 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


A NEW modernly appointed hotel of 
ah year, affording every convenience fi 
Rooms single or en suite with or without private bath. 


Rates, booklet and floor 
New York Booking Office, 


Phone Longacre 8310 


ce mons sh gh 


TABLE SECOND TO NONE 


ns at our 
West 40th St. 


Hotel Knickerbocker 


208 Seventh Avenue 
5 ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


OVERLOOKING OCEAN 
RUNNING WATER PRIVATE BATHS 


¢ Oapacity . 160 


Bookle 
Tel. Asbury Park 1478 
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ALVAK TRUAX 


“The HOUSE OF MOSPITALITY”’ 


One Block to Ocean 


Special June Rates 
nd for Booklet 


©. sTROUD 
North Asbury Park, 


You Cant Plan Your 
TRIPS AND TOURS 


from the Hotel and Travel Adver- 
tisements in The Christian 
Science Monitor 
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Ocean feat 
“Asbury Park’s Newest Leading Hotel“ 


Running water and long distance tele- 
phone in all rooms. Elevator. White 
service. Rates $35 up. 


EWELL & © 
Tcl. 2880. "Senses 62 and Managers 


22 Hotel 


207 Asbury Av. Av., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Hot and cold —— water in 
all rooms. 
L. M. DE COU 


_CALIFORNIA 


Mae ~ a - 


Club Breakfasts, 
Lunches, 11: 


100 — 
100 room 


„Largest 


NEW HOTEL ROSSLYN 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


MEALS 
Dining Room Open to the Public 


SEATING CAPACITY 
1 a. m. 


Evening Diaper, 6 


m.--500 
Sunday Chicken Dinner, 5 p. X 5 7: nan ‘a m.~—Tbe 
RATES PER a 
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400 rooms, with private bath 
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Reduced Prices 
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1 
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. eee Hall 


CAPE COD Hyannis, Mass. 

EXCLUSIVE FAMILY HOTEL 
Exceedingly comfortable and homelike. 
Beautifully situated on Nantucket Sound, 
Unexcelle heating and bathing; tennis courts 
and golf link 
House atthe — and cuisine first-class. 

Send for booklet. 
F. WARREN BLISS, Prop. 
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THE SIPPICAN 
W MASS. 
Sailing, Fishing, Bathing, 
NOW OPEN 


CHAS. W. KOKERDA, Manager 
a B RD OTEL 


00 «wp 


European 
00 up 


American 


Aldine Hotel 


Chestnut and Nineteenth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Within easy walk of the 
leading shops and all 
railroads. 


European Plan from $2.50 


American Plan from $6.00 | 
£ HOTEL STERLING £ 


FIREPROOF 


"ATLANTIC. CITY, N. J. 
Second Hotel From Boardwalk 


American . . 228 | ~~, uae 
‘omit Saree 


‘Fis Just a Whisper from Asbury ki 


he Bryn Mawr 
“The Houee of Plenty” 
Ocean Grove, N. 
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rection of BABTON E. BEARD. 


North Water Gap, Pa. 
CATARACT HOUSE ‘pecit! Bates 
An up-te-date resort combining every amusement 


with the delight of country in the mountains. 
Lar.» ball room. Orchestra, tennis, baseball, 


Shipping Board has given the W 
tors.“ 
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Also TH 
w Bedford, sees] 
“The New "CAPE COD. 


Central House: 


Provincetown, Mass. 
NOW OPEN 


The New Central House, one of the larges 


on the waters edge. A three-story plassa over- 
joo « the historic Main St., while the triple bal- 
conies in the rear afford a perfect view of the 


an outside room, all having air and sunshine. 
For further information and booklet a 
FRANK k. POTTER, } 
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Mayflower Inn 


Manomet Point, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


hotels in Provincetown, is the only hotel citunted 1 


— ẽů — 
“Cape Cod’s Finest Hotel 


TENNIS, BA 
40 acres of grounds. 


Somat Rock Howse! 


BRANT ROCK, MASS. 
On Plymouth Turnpike, 35 miles south of 


pegetee pe PC — yng Bay. “Send 


ne 
for Ae e aoe 
v to Nov. ‘Let 


rates, 
W. gi MAHONEY, Mar. 


Overlooking Plymouth Rock and the Bay on 
water's edge. 


‘GOLF AND TENNIS NEAR BY 
CLARK & SAMPSON 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


* 

Chestnut Inn 
CHATHAM, MASS. 
Chicken and Lobster Dinners 
NEAR THE WATER 
GOLF AND TENNIS 


don ting, garage. Booklet. 
| A. D. WINEGARD & Son 
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Pol (One 
DEL MONT! 


A. enthusiast. 
— of Montere 

Golf every day the year over the 
two famous Championship Courses. 
Polo, Swhaming, T Trap- 
shooting, Boating, Horseback Rid- 
ing, Motoring, — this California 
resort a veritable playground at all 
seasons of the year. 


Write for folder 


The LODGE peng 


SARATOGA, CALIF. 


Offers you the rest and seclusion te 
be found in the beauty and quiet of 
the Santa Crus mountains. ou are 
assured every modern comfort at mod- 
erate cost. Large i tank in 
connection. $5.00 and up (including 


meals). 


Make Reservations Now. 
Send for Folder. 
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beautiful Cape Cod harbor. The hotel is run 
on the American plan and every guest room is || 


Spend Your Summer Vacation at the | 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, California 
(The heart of the — Santa Clara Valley) » 


NEW MANAGEMENT 


G egetables and dairy 
outs ees ace See 
asnmoe 
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fortable. 
clientele, Delightful surround- 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, FRIDAY, JUNK 16, 1947 


HOTELS, RESORTS AND TRAVEL 


ENGLAND 8 0 NEW ENGLAND. | es NEW ENGLAND 


Hotel Arlington 


COR. ARLINGTON, TREMONT, CHANDLER AND 


BERKELEY STS., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
Five minutes’ walk to the Theatre and Shopping Centre 


European Plan } Telephone—Beach 6160 | | Bae 
0 — 4 


500 Rooms Over one mile frontage of outside rooms , | VISIT THESE PLACES IN JULY! 1 : eataniinned ton 


HOTEL RUBENS HOTEL VANDYKE HOTEL REMBRANDT : ‘ For one person $2.00 and up. For two rsons $8.00 and ) 
0 ' © g. W.. . 2 Spend your vacatioc is 8 ot 
Victoria, 8 South Kensington, South Kensington, RATES up. No extra charge for — ig n twin — 5 po pe to Mt. 5 Crawford a “Old . 


(acing . Palace. N. W., facing the Gar facing the Victoria 5 5 ve sleeping room has a private connec wit ‘ 
2 of H. M. the dens of the Natusal and Albert Mu- : ¢ lain Tub. Bpecial weekly ra es and descriptive booklet on application ) | ants tip. to r 3 hole f back ing, ote 
. England. nosy ane ¢ hotels provide at va oon | 588 SQUARS 


torta 6 Kensingtn 2892 Kensington 4300 yi . No-Tip Hotel Dining and Check Rooms OSTON.MASS.USA 


These three hotels, under the same management, offer the Members of Bethiehem Golf and Tennis Club ere: 


me ¥ ' "e | 
maximum of luxurious refinement combined with the SE , to 81 " The Arlington Highland Hotel The Strawberry Hill. Within an easy 
latest hotel improvements at very reason- BO 5 Club Breakfasts 25¢ to 8 : ys central 80 — 24 8822 N ö 
able rates. Tariff on Application D U Special Daily | Luncheon 65¢ jd U. 2 | ‘ovpethmer isn Hillside lun Mapleburst T e Alpine 


to Manager. 1 5 A. M. . P. M. 2 * 15 
K was ities ie 1 — rr. es ö N Write to any of above for booklet, or address Beoretaty 


n N r ii BETHLEHEM HOTEL ASSOCIATION, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
to 11:30 F. M. wt ts Mle! he 7 ——— 8 ‘ 


L N er 
oa — 1 — the E So = r er ATR PRE RT POE : 
4 THACKERAY HOTEL 513 


Great 2 London r 
KINGSLEY HOTEL ge 22 
Hart St., Bloomsbury Square, London One of BOS rows Best 
Bedroom, Breakfast 8 /6 5 per night Residential Hotels 


it Tone 2 beef. on 25 fit 
u eatimonia on “ catio 
5 2 Corner Charlesgate East, Beacon and — 
Marlboro Streets 2 eft By ya — 


Telegraphic Addresses 
Unobstructed View of Charles River E , : A 
and Back Bay Park —— Mase 
Quiet and Attractive, Furnished or Unfurnished Suites for Permanent 
or Transient Occupancy at Moderate Rates. Dining Room Open 


Entire Year. Herbert G. Summers. 
ALSO OPERATING 


Cliff Hotel and Cottages 


ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
North Scituate Beach, P. O. Minot, Mass. 
18 Hole GOLF Course, Tennis, Safe Surf Bathing, Saddle Horses 
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sAVOY co., Inc., Lessee 
EUROPEAN PLAN * 
* * vv aye Tee J ave ve . 


455 Columbus Avenue 
Braddock Park and Columbus 30. N 


BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 


Tel. Back Bay 6043 


’ fndon’s brightest & men 
eie. Home comforts A Kingsley Hotel, ‘‘Rookcraft, London“ 


refinements combined with moderut: Thackeray Hotel, “Thackeray, London” 


harges Apply for latest trriff 
1 Elevators to All Floors — aoneNSneNNENNEap eso — — 


THe CuRZON RESTAURAN |! 
is open to Non-residents 
een lito IRELA N D 


upper Dance 2 Thursday 0 to le 3 
rice 


| — — ae: O ˖ E R uSSE sell | 


St. Stephen's Green, Dublin, Ireland 


1 
room vate f Corner +e 2 Sice „ Parctor. 
e ii a 925 22 $3 pat de - private Ralf Jer 4 persons, 
For 1 person f 0, 1 
eee ‘a — $03 Corner oui 50 8 LI N Nn 3 
FOr 2 Bedssse dd nth. K per J AA. 2 bau- 


For t pe ~ Ta For . pe | : ' 
* “special weekly rates and descriptive booklet on application Passaconaway Inn 
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Excellent Restaurant; Moderate Prices; Ladies’ Orchestra 
The Bavoy, 1 located, is wee a short distance of ell cog "404 Stee 


PE Sant es 
. care pees Oe NGG MALL, ava YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. 


—ññ — set ia 
FIRST-CLASS felts, anddle horses, 


| | VAMILY HOTEL . “The Hi Home of Perfect Comfort” | 3 wars 
2 8 B Centrally Situated Moderate Charges : 3 . * . | 5 1 — N 1 — 
sft" VW olyrood Hotel Ate Dr. Brookline’s Beau i= 5 
Washington | — 2 ere MASS. Beaconsfield 
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00 0s ee! 
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Se er ae 
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cee of Replenede | Overlooking the beautiful Fenway Park 285 
Curzon Street, M Station. Batts and Golf Links 5 A modero hotel ur the harmoal- Open the year round for permanent and transient. business 
| ’ sian ous atmosphere of 4 priva home. 

: meee. London. | —— 4 — , To ladies traveling 44800 courteous D. W. KINSLEY, Manager, Brookline, Mass. 


— — 


nnr 85 be 1 1 cdrotection is assured, Telephone Brookline 1370. 
pr ny —— 8 One person $3.00 a day 


ments. High class throughout. 
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150 Rooms. 60 Bathrooms, Suites 10 25 77 View Two persons (double "bed).. a day — — f 
Telephone 6220 Mayfair. SOUTHERN r “is N Latah LO 8 25 a day — 1 —— 
— — „ eee a 2 * 8 4 — 
55 IN BOSTON N So 
lion II NEW ORLEANS c oder Far 5 
0 ton OUSC “THE PARIS OF AMERICA” / 77 TUE SO. Oe | lee 9 excellently conducted hotel mae - > | | anh | 
1 10 & 20. Bolton Street, Mayfair, London | | Tl St. | = aged b sn One J. nF Wh — Sco 1 Park, : 10 and 
Central position o ent 0 e and Cottage 
| Siitemfortabiy Furnished Che: C j̃ärles The Brocklebank A hotel located in th re with 
‘urnished Suites — e 
A 2 ern dining , NEW LONDON, N. H. of this country, bu ! N 8 heart of the Back Bay Dis- spacious ground 
GOOD CUISINE AND VALETING AN HOMELIKE HOTEL WITH THR | Altitude 1400 feet factor a 1 2 ae trict, catering to discrimi- a ben“ rot course, . L 
— — —eÜ oo dl =| r Overlooks —. — . W NA 72 people, hems places Recreation and on eier oa 
——— ua An unobstructe - mile view o 15 of special interes 
HOTEL N nt IRING HARGE ‘ALFRED s. AMER 4 co., LTD. | mountains, valleys, and lakes. Hotel Touraine Re Careful ‘attention paid is the - MARVIN 4 — Prose. 
| re Epiabie ' Props. OUR OWN FARM . chic ken, cortiged 3 — Pane: x comfort of ladies * 
D — —— = em tene, Ahe excellence of the culsine distinctive | homelike at- . 
bas been, an important factor in establishing WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. mosphere. ‘ STON, Ss Motor: Out . 
our po 
NEW ENGLAND Boating, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, fe Famous’ * 3 Parker Howse BO . MA I 1 
———ů——ů Ananth Q AARARRARAALS 1 — roquet an ling COURSES +" A hotel of traditions ' 
BEAUTIFUL WALES AND DRIVES Alt L MOTOR ROADS L EA D 70 wae ns gre ow Oo ey 
Now Open. Special rates to June 15, BRETTON WOODS 
R b 2 t | 1 t l ( mme Mount PLEASANT Nr 
iver an our O E — — 5 oe JUNE 28.- CLOSES OCTOGER |. World « wide reputation 
Centrally located at Cambridge end York Beach Hotel : THE MOUNT WASHINGTON ’ 
of Harvard Bridge—opp. Massachu- ; C.J.ROOT, Manager — sm, Beveuteen Miles from a 
ttt setts Institute of ‘Technology Build- YORK BEACH MAINE rt wrotranons ark, — 5 
4 — SA ings— 20 min. to Boston business and Open June to September | MATES ere 1275 a . no Orricg, | 1 “a INN 
I Hin Hinds a H i eh theatre centers, trolley or subway. Unsurpassed Location 243 FIFTH AVENUE Brandon Hall OLD NATION 
} AE N 1— 1 i} 4 f Huropeun plan Cafe year round—in- Situated directly over the famous eg oe | i ear Sk. SRE ii ) 0 
hes 10 ine 124 cluding table d'hote. — ‘nnd ‘commanding « ee eo ra 2 ExclusiveFamily Hotel American Plan ||| yetick 2610 : os 2 
. . 4 * . Sages — ei! ghee of 1 — 2 at 8 * tel g equipped with by Fk pee e ee bom apes men 
re re , rooms and bath may now be le 0 e Bue i 
2 ihe, coming, our-—aleo es d fa Pata ee * lag 9Y7o/onia E. Jaffrey, N H. Open Year Round ||| I eee 7 I] Hall 
mrt — — 2680. $21.00 and up, American 1 0 b CUTTER HOUSE . Cerri 3 
— as 1— LAL Jaffrey, N. H. Opens June 14 1 Zest Geeste Stan. 
. , , 
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: 2 = 2 = —— — — | * = 22 N Make your booking now. moth houses under | ä | 

— — THE OCE A A0 : 4 sony te ni 1 same manugemen mi | . Opens June 18th, 1922 
VERMON’ r and Cottages | eee oy. e rt A hotel where fine rooms, of | . 
Kennebunkport, Maine 5 Weekly Rates $20 and up Hampton Beach, N. H. ET ALE F ARM re — attractive —— 

8 ; N * Beautifully located, commanding sweeping Daily — * and up] 
The Premier Vacation Region of New England vows of ones ond eurreunding countrreide. 4 * PLAN A Hotel Catering to the Mout Disoriminating New Hampton, N. H. For information apply 
Hupplied daily with fresh sea food taken m= Sunday Naser . Daily 61.00 BUELL & CROSBY 
mation “an 1. MAN N G makes a special appeal to those who seek rost, — from the boats, Maggs, . milk ane Gituated fev one of New Ungland’s neat beaches NN ern oe for ~ 
scattered along the main automobile routes, vegetables from adjoining farme, Booklet © III HEUBLE! N HOTEL ur bathing, courte=-boatt—also arrangements for saddie|" ep? 5 

~ or its h tee Ieee bad ~ bream, dts pure mountaln spring L ow R a t es t O J 0 | y 1 5 Hartford Conn. „ pen f ron Sou 4" 15. . — —. al en The Gar dner H ouse 


| water, Tis noted fo and atmosphere e t be tt — * als “te tertainment ters. 
desire in to see ake 1 9 friends voll a few weeks’ vacation PELHAM HAMPTON Bunnnel — — — TUDOR LODGE Jamestown, Rhode Island 


in t L beautiful country, Come in and talk it over, If you cannot call, tele. 0 June to October 


mone or _oend a for descriptive matter. Vermont le the first HOTEL BEACH, N, H. Hotel Bellevue | Spend a week or two at Tudor Lodge and Acesmunbdehes: 106 guests 


American Plan enjoy these delightful Spring days by the ocean. 


HOTEL ASSOC! RATION by VERMONT Looking {i:raight Out to Bea 4 of S most satisfying Beacon Street Tenn want . Ken artis Fina comforts of a Directly pias * Bay and 


—— — —.— bie 2-200 — fos Fit sere ety oF PERKINS, Proprietor. a | Special Rates for June — — Garage Facilities | 
furnished, Particulars and leanets sent. eid ' Now making reservations for the summer Tal 
W. Ford & Zens, Owners and Managers. , 
} TuDoR tones” “"""".|\WHITE MOUNTAINS 
4 Roc 1 Ridge Hal all WHITE MOUNTAINS LYNN (by the sea), — * 57230, R Co 
| Well located for thease obs — 0 n ony An + 9 2 N USSELL TTAGES 
Preble | Sa ea A ad ta PEQUAWEET INN Cornish Villa in the Pines} | ze x. x 


ry 2 aS 4) 7 2 
2 „ i 
: | hold cares or to make sony home for a lon rT ” Amongst the mountains of southwestern Near Mt. Ke —— oy No 
AND uritan * A Great, Natural Art Gallery Steam heat, Fine walks and drives. Good Ii 
stay. Hot and cold running water in nearly a! New Hampshire Automobiles for pleasure tours. If, 


y : : } “ capes,'’ « 
| DANCE 3 1 6 furnished 3 a 1 wealth of “Whi ce" Mountain" Aegi REFINED QUIET HOMELIKE]| bowling. etc. Write for N en 
5 on the * gt * Lynn : Ave., — ae 22 located aka — Ray Our tablea 12 Tel. V. üs 81484 your comfort at Acta Fill contribute to A. An end recreation H 0 P 
; , attentfon given to tourists. d fo . Rates $15 to $25 kk. 
The Sunbeam’ Welcome |) Th Distinctive Boston House | HITE MOUNTAINS | Wonasquam Lodge |” 8 0 dee, CORNISH VILLA, Windwoe, v. TEL ASPINW: UI 
THE HOUSE OF COMFORT Cf ) „ oe YORK BEACH i , mn 
* Ser YORK BEACH, ME. High end Coal a ithe Bulbdive 


‘- Pleasant Ride Over State Roads and a A most homelike, attractive hotel 
Dinner with Music and Dancing for those who demand the best at M 4 
ou > ; * * * 5 
SUNBEAM, Inc. TE modest rates. lron ounta in ouse Ocean view. Clean sandy beach. Sa fe bathing. D D. N. N A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
‘| El Ask me to serve you ia any w Now Boating and all water sports. Excellent Table. Wy ceéan Ouse opens June 17. Elevation 1400 feet. 
Tel. Lynn 7% 1 rye 9 y way JACKSON, N. H. OPEN Private Baths. Golf, Tennis, Saddle Riding, Orchestra,” 
EDWIN M.GEROULD FRANK SCHOBER | | jf sso 3 Rooms en suite with bath. Steam heat, ler ANNISOUAM MASS, | Few ard, 48 miles from Boston; on shore of} Leading hotel facing beach, 70 Dancing, Concerts, | Fi se. 
— A 1 8. 3 Manager | | Gre, June is a beautiful month for motoring in i, lake; fine views, spacious piazzas, modern im- miles from Boston. Rooms with Winter fare n Manauee 


the mountains and trout 1 is at its be provements, boating, bathing, tennis court on | | 
Booklet by request. W. MES ERVE, Prop. 3 2. — — water's edge, croquet; booklet. Tel. JAMES! . private bath. F aes 


"Castine H ouse ke N The Bell RNS INN Epleadid , for children. greg rates: || , VACATION at | 
en maCASTINE, MAINE Jac on alls House ; Mount * Elle vue GRAY'S per an ad aha ro __|} STON-HOLM, Sharon, Mass. 
oric Castine at headwaters of Penob- 0 . “Keep cool high up in the ue Hills” 
1 one, Gott, Clan ct c. Livermore Hotel che Halit White Mountains CANADA 2322 Se 
- 2 , Lake, Hold H. ia eee te : in air and trees, fue water 
nn | Automobile and carriage livery. © | remie‘on weltte cia gure” oma tech. | e be r go ‘ame . . Jackson, N. Hi. Br 
1 14 — eek, 


MISS ALBERTA T. THOMAS, Good home cooking and plenty of it. tag.” billiards, Porchéstra, dancing. 8 Golf, Tennis, and — Outdoor Sports room, for June $25 to 


1 1 — ae BOOKLET BOOKLET ON REQUEST. | Booklet on request. __ GOLF — Snappy, Sporty C se WRITE FOR a — 
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N Wonderful Combination of Shore and Country! : : — 840 HOWE STREET 
The Sachem F HoTFL TUDOR F g ee Fairview Hotel | Vancouver Canada 
Ogunquit, Maine , Nahant, Mass. HOTEL MITCHELL Fairview, neat No. Woodstock, N. H. cae Gee 
No better place to enjoy the pleasures | Lertn Fberg: alwaye cool, Four miles i n ne Beautiful Pn of 8 mountains A YYY 


of outdoor life. | out to sea from Lynn. Fine boulevard. [6 
7 : A PARADISE FOR THE CHILDREN ’ HOTEL ADVERTISING ; 
All Water Sports. Nine-Hole Golf d WILLIAM CATT, we Bi | Fresh fish supptied daily by local fishermen: can be seen from our piazzas. | We an agate line CHARG * 


1 — ́ꝗ — — 77 vegetables, chickens, eggs, cream and milk from 0 
Course, Tennis, Croquet ¥ —— ——— nearby farms. Bowling! tennis; bathing. * . Tis spots 81. iach) See 
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THERE. « are l * 
would like to live at a hotel 
that offers large pleasant rooms. 
accurate hotel service and ex- 
cellent food—yet feel they can- 
„not afford the rates. 


K 5 e 

44 The Martinique has been re- “lt 
) w tar 115 constructed to meet 4 h Ee ii | 13 cuisine. Club W a le Carte and Table 

demands of just such 1 N . enn binhie: Wk Dcos' cna a 

eke yt ok F a. . It is new throughout and 1 a] theatres. Comfortable accommodations for 8 and 

7 2 ated in the: business art apt 10 transient guests. 13 

New Vork. Everything that ea b Write for rates or reservations. 
goes to make up a first class 1 | x : 

New York hotel tis found at the oe | ie : am Aas co | Eas emir | U i 
: N 2 

Martinique, yet it is posible to 
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EDGEMAKOOGE, Rossignol, Shelburne bgt ae $2. 50 u day. 5 
| F 


SOMINION River, nt pare, siya the 3 ‘Tebeatics— 
ATLANTIC the hundreds of lakes and streams in Acadia 42 wt Ne Vork offers ma nee 
RAUWAVs Land offer unforgetable canoe trips with wo won- , a — 2 ee better than il M: 


5} db̃eerful fishing. | 4 * 
— The call of all 8 ut. tan e, ailing, every : J : ; oe * 


22 geet ge eg ‘Byaagetine 
a delightful appea E. * * 1 
„ rank E. lege 


Call or write for our Folapr No. 200 | aes. | 1 Nesident Manager. 


Dominion Atlantic pe so 


(Neti Washington Street} : | 
GEORGE E, GRAHAM, Gera Manage? N , } Se 1828 
— n 5 map ee ’ . ; 2 } 49 . 0 N , 115 f 12 12217 85 1 
77 7 2 22 WN 
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Overnight from Boston via Steamship dad Rall 


v od 


Brosdwey St 32 * street. 
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Oe ) | Tbe An Atmosphere of Comfort and Refinement 

„ gph 2 off. is tL sth. SINGLE ROOMS, WITH AA TH 500 UPWARDS , | 

ht Bi 10 d alte Fe . ° ROOM, WITH BATH, FOR TWO, ~ 
(abe Lok: anil © rea ces r 0 to % FIR DAY Rand River Camps 
Ah eee aC de FR Do you realize the waters of Lake Superior never „ ee eee ne Been 2 | 

5 tise above 40 degrees —that although tt may be 70 . SOHN . GARRETY, Mgr. ore and Hotel * 

uly or August it Isa cool .as May on the Lake? The Blacks one 

: 215 


The Gem of the Ozarks” 


Fares | What if.you ‘can’t take time for a regular vacation. pai, aOR fy N 7 U 
Take a five-day trip on the Canadian Pacific Rail- ge . — 7 7 Nature's 5 pe Tp, 
built steamers from Port McNicol! through the Seo to | — — * 5 a Unexcelled Playground eien e 
Jam and back. You'll return with rare re appetite for 1 for work. . =i) 0 w 3,500 Acres in the Park | 7 f 


decks, a splendid cuisine—tea der awn- ts | : , 8 
n take ‘sunset or jusuriate in the balmy” bregse it , on ' , Under the management of R. E. Bruner Jr. 
Many improvements have been 


lude a Wenk of trout fishing 1 att : . } 
| “in * * nne ae * 1 ge 5 80 % h made for the season of 1922. 
„ een er write your loca? egent or oak. the / | : re : a valet Ge ab . The — Pa a in me hotel —— 
| | ooms een enlarged and now hus a seat- 
-GANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY | | Beds and Hath, $6 and ing capacity of 300. The lobby has 
te : been rebuilt and a large lounging , fe 
* Ww 


ton § Hf and 
* bes gh : ! | N i ) ent” room added; also fireplaces an 14 
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other improvements for the comfort 


— OO 4 ager ae 1 „ 
— + Hi... Jéhn M2E.. Bowman, « ę Gee | | ot guests, 
) ROARING RIVER INN—Newly 


- — | | President | ee ü - 
TASTERN. LINES, Ine EAMSH rue traveler arriving at (ei ) „„ aercar tan” TE :- Fon many years THE BLACKSTONE has been known 
f any 6. i | . ry r gon ams ee a and its distinctive advantages appreciated by countless 
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and Central Terminal = ey, oe 
ee i near Sth Ave. & t. F. e e e readers of The Christian Science Monitor. Its truly 


Daylight Ba ä ia can directly to any one fi} | . 
0 114 5 sf ‘aot ie . * 28 St. New Vork 3 | RY SICK By, the eens, Sere remarkable atmosphere and unusual standards of service 
| K In the wally center e 3 COTTAGES—14 double cottages, have securely established it as 


Hi | modern—13 cottages not modern. 
taxicab or baggage transfer: aS » business and social activities. | BATH HOUSE— Additional rooms i 7 H. H 
| 188 nd cold shower baths 
THE’ BIL: e Metropotitan in its appointments _ 9: BOARD WALKS — Connect au f E OSE O yf ar mony 
HOTEL E i 9 yet known best of ' outlying bulldings with hotel. 
in All buildings and entire park are 
Geo, W. Sweeney, V. P. 10 8 electrically lighted— running water f = 
THE: ‘BELMONT : Hl , | 0 2 1 and sanitation in 2 buildings. * 5 Now the same inviting atmosphere of restful quiet may 
ie wy § | wit, 2 N be enjoyed in Chicago's wonderful new hotel, 


James wae t 2. Every family ought to have a sum- 


; in Te \ 8 * — home, sire none ended can 
ah 4 | Who 2 well recommen can 
möge eee, eee he 
2 James Woods, V. 7. * r —— — “4 ARING wigs CAMPS AND 
| = | Tr ER YS E * HOTEL now have accommodations f 
THE MMX . “i ies . J . guests—the attractions are 
greater than ever before—horse- 


Js in the Rive de Residentia ‘ 0 1 
8 — | See. ee ee and. CHICAGO 


aves a e 8 : T ) 
158 WR FARE 1 14, M. Tierney, v. Ps FE P ' k A : H : dancing. Write for Booklet , 
ca 10 Days to Japan | St. John Ne D. 610.00 1) Se 2 4 ar ) venue L otel 1 ä 8 Camps 3 Hotel Also on Michigan erie i tee across the famous 
18 Days to China : 9 . i Park Avenue (400 3 4188 : . 125 Boulevard Link Bridge on the shore of the lake within 
oOaiy ys 28 BAI $9.00 „ ee . 1 22 ee, — = . Mo easy reach of all the activities of the business section. 
aly $7 Deve to Manila . | gROM GENTRAT =e —ꝛ NEW YORK :.. Either of these world-renowned hotels is admirably suited 
: fe cata rps Scere | . on , Single Rooms $3.85 Per Day Upwards 6 . Poe’. for students meetings. 


Fortnightly Service * 
BOSTON & YARMOUTH 6. 8. 3 Ted. i 
ach : 1 ig B THE DRAKE HOTEL co., MANAGERS OF BOTH HOTELS, 


—— To Yamntouth, N.S. "ss $9.00 | |} — 8 . 1 A* <= , | — ae ) - —— — 
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INTERPRETATION OF ONE WORD 


IN TREATY IS FAR-REACHING 


“Respective in Versailles Pact Raises the Question as to 


Whether Nations May Act Independently 


PARIS, June 1 (Special Correspond- 
ence)—-Academic as the point may be, 
very much turned and may turn upon 
the interpretation of the word “re- 
spective” as it is used in the Treaty 
of Versailles. France does not desire 
to enter the Ruhr if the voluntary 
failure of Germany can be avoided 
and other measures are considered 
suitable. But she does mean to con- 
serve the right of doing so whether 
England is or is not in agreement. 

The British declare that she does 
not possess the right, first because the, 
word respective in the treaty as ap- 
plied to governments does not destroy | 
the idea of collective action which is 
the very spirit of the treaty. Never- 
theless. although it is fairly clear that 
ihe word respective is a mistake, and 
although it would seem that the 
framers of the treaty have expressed | 
themselves badly, careful examina- 
tion of the texts leads to the conclu- | 
sion that technically France is right. 

However the -word respective may | 
be interpreted—whether it means 
that France may act separately or not 
—it is contended that the right was 
in fact abandoned by Alexandre Mille. | 
rand on behalf of France. 

Occupation of Frankfurt 

In 1920 the French occupied Frank- 
furt without a preliminary under- 
eiandine with the British and against | 
the wfl of the British Mr. Lloyd 
George was Saneedingly angry, and 
even then the Entente came near to 
being broken. But French sentiment. 
at that time was not 
same extent as today against England, 
and M. Millerand, shrinking before the 
consequences of his independence, 
Withdrew from Frankfurt and made a 
promise in a letter that France would 
not again take separate action. 


Surely then this disposes of the fa- 
mous Paragraph 18 of the eighth sec- | 
and if France had 


tion of the treaty, 
the right to occupy the Ruhr without 
her allies she no longer possesses it. 
One would suppose that this were 
clear but not so. The argument of 
Raymond Poincaré is that the promise 
given in 1920 did not and could not 
change any right given by the treaty. 


Collective Action 
It applied not to cases specifically | 
covered by the treaty, not to cases in 
Which the treaty expressly 
that France or any other government 


may separately decide upon action-- 
but only to cases which are not spe- 
cifically covered by the treaty and to 
which therefore the general law of 
collective action applies. 

In 1920 M. Millerand proceeded | 
against Germany because Germany 
had sent troops to quell disturbances | 
in demilitarized parts of Germany. 
Now as there is no question in the 
treaty of separate action in such an 
emergency, it may properly be held 
that M. Millerand was wrong. His 
promise was not to repeat such an 
offense if offense it were. 

But failure to meet her obligations 
on the part of Germany, and the en- 
Suing report to that effect by the 


aroused to the 


declares. 


for the respective governments—that 
is to say for the individual govern- 
ments coming to separate decisions. 
That right was not alienated. There 
could be no abrogation of these 
clauses. 
Much to Be Sald for France 

It will be seen that from a juridic 
| viewpoint there is much to be said on 
these lines for the French case, and 
| were it worth while one could enter 
into detailed argument. Whatever ver- 


| dict a company of lawyers might give, 


the real matter at issue is whether 
France is really prepared to take the 


responsibility of severing herself from 
England and shattering the principle 
of collective action. Were she to do 
this England would take no further 
part in the application of the Treaty. 

After considerable inquiry in the 
most competent quarters the writer is 
‘convinced of two things. The first is 
that France does not want to take 
military action if satisfaction can be 
obtained in any other manner. The 
second is that France will not shrink 


from military action should it now or 


‘hereafter be considered necessary. 
Only in the last resort, however, is 
occupation possible and there are so 
many delaying processes, so many for- 
malities, so many legal precautions, 


to imagine circumstances which would 
precipitate the occupation. France 
is aware of all the disadvantages and 
from the beginning it seemed certain 
that some means of averting the né- 
cessity of action woutd be found. 


— 
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LANDS IN IRELAND 
OWNED BY BRITONS 
LIABLE TO SEIZURE 


DUBLIN, May 17 (Special Corre- 
spondence)---In spite of the news that 
no agreement has been reached by op- 
posing factions in Ireland, it is gen- 
erally felt that one is essential and 
| will come presently. In the meantime 


| things continue as they were. Shots 
are heard frequently in the streets, 
| but the people now have become 80 
used to the sound of firing that no one 
even turns to see what has happened. 

In answer to a recent query, Com- 
mandant Rory O'Connor said that Ire- 
land was in the midst of a revolution, 
and that land taken wrongly from the 


Irish people by the English in olden | 
for the | 


times would be taken back 
Irish workers. If landowners could | 


prove good Irish titles to their land. 


they might keep it, he said, otherwise 
they would be allowed to retain only 
their houses and enough land to live 
on, and that the rest would be taken 
for the workers. 

He also stated that it was contrary) 
to his orders that people had been 
turned out of their homes. 
clared he was more hopeful of a 
tlement now than he had been, and 
would give up willingly his revolution 
if an agreement could be made by 


which the Irish Republic could still 


Reparation Commission, is a matter, be maintained. 


News of Freemasonry 


LONDON, May 23 (Special 
spondence)—It will 
that during the war, steps were taken 
by the Grand Lodge of England to 
prevent the admission of visitors be- 


longing to any of the lodges in enemy 
countries and exciuding from mein- 
bership of the English lodges any 
Freemasons of enemy allen birth, 
whether naturalized or not. 


cannot de removed until a proposi- 
tion to that effect is carried at a meet- 
ing of Grand Lodge. 

Sir William Raynor, provincial 
grand master of West Yorkshire, 
addressing a meeting of his jurisdic- 
‘tion, said he had been approached by 
several well-known members of the 
craft with the inquiry as to when the 
embargo that was placed on brethren 
of German, Austrian, Hungarian, or 
Turkish birth, during the continu- 
‘ance of the war would be raised. He 
had written to the grand secretary 
asking for his advice under tho con- 
ditions, and, in reply, had been in- 
formed that the resolution pasned by 
Grand Lodge in March, 1015, ati!l held 
good, and that until it wan rescinded 
those brethren could not attend any 
private lodge meetings, 


Welcome to Americans 
Sir William said it seemed very hard 
that men who had the misfortune to be 
of alien birth, but who afterward be- 
came loyal, naturalized subjects of the 


British Empire and whose sons fought 

“and made the supreme sacrifice in the 
war for the Allies, should be excluded 
‘from the precincts of the lodge. He 
had no desire to be a pioneer in the 
matter, but he thought the time had 
arrived when Grand Lodge should re- 
move the embargo with regard to na- 
turalized British subjects. 

A hearty welcome was accorded the 
score of representatives of the north- 
ern and southern jurisdictions of the 
Scottish rite in America who came for 
a short visit to London on their. way 
to Lausanne, and the representative 
‘of The Christian Science Monitor 
spent a day with a number of them at 
the Savoy Hotel, which they have 
made their temporary headquarters in 

London. A satisfactory conference 
Was held in Edinburgh. On the eve of 
their departure for Paris they were in- 
vited to be the guests of the Earl of 
Donoughmore, who is the sovereign 
grand commander of the Scottish rite 
in this country. Sovereign Grand Com- 

mander Abbott of the northern juris- 
diction savas that his party think that 
the future happiness of the world is 
dependent in a large measure upon the 
closest possible bonds of union be- 
ween the English-speaking Masons of 
world, and they hope that their 


be remembered | 


Corre- bonds of union between the countries 


Masonically, 


A Non-Statlonary Lodge 
All Masonic students will be inter- 


ested in the resumption of Masonic | 
working by the Unity, Peace and Con- 


cord Lodge, No. 316, one of the two 
non-stationary lodges on the register 
of the Grand Lodge af England, which 


kor very man ears has been con- 
These | y 7 et 


‘embargos still remain in force and 


nected with the second battalion of 
the Scots Guards. This ancient lodge 
has left its mark on British Free- 
masonry, for it was closely identified 
with the founding of the order in 
America and in India, and its re- 
markable history is reflected in the 
array of valuable Masonic souvenirs 
which it possesses. Ita working was 
suspended during the great war and 
since has been interfered with by the 
service of the battalion in Ireland. It 
can trace its history back as far as 
1737, when it was working under the 
Irish conatitution. 

When the battalion was serving in 
Albany, North America, in 1759, the 
lodge granted an exact copy of ita 
Irish warrant to some influential 
citizens of that city, under which It 
worked till 1765, when an American 


4 Warrant was obtained, and the lodge 


became Mount Vernon Lodge, and the 
dominating lodge in American Free- 
masonry, and is now No, 3 on the roll 
of New York province, In the same 
way when the battalion was stationed 
in the Coromandel coast, Madras, it 
was inetrumental in founding, by 
means of coples of their own warrant, 
other lodges, which have since be- 
come of great influence in Indian 
Freemasonry, 


Ferguson Bequest 


At a meeting of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Dundee, juat held, a 
communication was read from the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, concerning 
what is known as the Ferguson be- 
quest. About a quarter of a century 
ago William Ferguson, an Arbroath 
Freemason, who had gone to America, 
left the reversion of his estate, the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, for the pur- 
pose of erecting in Forfarshire a 
home for the dependents of Scottish 
Freemasons. The legacy fell in about 
two years ago, when the sum avail- 
able was £2469, the smallness of the 
sum being explained by the litigation 
that had taken place in America over 
the terms of the bequest. The sum 
was quite inadequate for the purpose 
of founding a home and so Grand 
Lodge decided to approach the Court 
of Session for power to vary the 
trust, so that the money might be in- 
vested in securities and disbursed in 
the form of annuities for the depend- 
ents of Freemasons. This has been 
agreed to, and the income will ac- 


visit will help to cement the closest cordingly be devoted to this purpose. 


according to the definite Treaty terms, 


‘nition, Mr. 


He de- 
a set- 


IRISH PACT CALLED © 
ATTACK ON MORALS! 


Childers Explains. Why 
Factions Keep Up Fight 
for the Republic 


DUBLIN, May 21 (Special Corre- 
spondence)——Erskine Childers, author 
and politician, explained to The 
Christian Science Monitor represen- 
tative recently, his reasons for sup- 
porting the Republican Party in Ire- 
land, and for opposing the treaty. He 
had, he said, always been much more 


interested in Ireland than in Eng- 
land. His mother was Irish and he 
regarded Ireland as his home. For 
15 years he was in the British Civil 
Service but he was out against what 
he termed “appalling imperialism.” 

He was against the treaty because 
he could not break the Republican 
oath or be dishonest, and it was im- 
possible, he insisted, to get a Republic 
by means of a treaty which was un- 
dermining the moral fiber of the peo- 
ple who had sworn allegiance to the 
Republic. He considered that the 
fight against England should have 
been carried on, instead of the treaty 
being signed. Mr. De Valera had 
never mentioned giving up the Re- 
public, and it never had been given 
up. 


Mr. 


The Republicans’ Attitude 
The five plenipotentiaries who had 
put their names to the treaty, were 
described on their credentials as rep- 


‘resenting the Irish Republic, and as 


so much reluctance, that it is difficult | being empowered to negotiate a treaty | city, behind the closely barre 
ta 


with England to enable Ireland 
associate with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The Republican 
Party did not object to Ireland being 
with the Empire, but not of it. 

On Dec. 4 counter-proposals main- 
taining independence were re-drafted. 


to take to Downing Street. Barton 
and Gavan Duffy took them however, 
and Arthur Griffith who had already 
accepted allegiance to the Crown, 
went as chairman. At the close of the 
conference of Dec. 4 Gavan Duffy re- 
marked, “We cannot be in the British 
Empire,” and then the Irish delegates 
were bowed out of the room by the 
English. Barton and Gavan Duffy 
were vehemently against the treaty, 
or “Home Rule arrangement,” 

The result of this conference was an 
ultimatum from Lloyd George to the 
effect that if the treaty were not 
signed by all the plenipotentiaries by 
10 o'clock that night, war with Ire- 
land would follow without reference 
to the Dail Cabinet, and Gavan Duffy 
and Barton, who were totally unpre- 
pared for this situation, felt they 
could not accept the responsibility of 
plunging their country into war. 
Ammunition Not Essential 
reply to a question as 


In to 


but these Collins and Duggan refused wolfbgcharg 


‘| Wales. 


* 


G ale His Kindliness Be Courage Car. 
ned Him Through Trip in Security 


Special from Monttor Bureau 


By EVERARD COTES 

LONDON, May 30—The still, pearly 
waters. of Bom harbor, one morn- 
ing last November, were churned by 
the advent of a big battle cruiser, In 
front, in the hot sunshine, steamed a 
green spit of shore crowned by tall 
sandstone and marble buildings and 
variegated with bunting of every color, 
His Majesty’s ship. Renown had ar- 
rived, bringing His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, on a visit to the 
East. 

It was a day that everybody who 
stands for law and order in the conti- 
nent of India had determined to make 
notable and cheerful. The chief offi- 
cials, European and Indian, headed by 
the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief, had assembled-on shore with all 
the circumstances of an army on pa- 
rade. The great feudatory chfefs of 
western India.were there in the per- 
sonal splendor that the Orient loves. 
Not a single thing had been forgotten. 
Yet there was Something Wrong. 
looked out from benéath cocked hats 
and helmets. Policemen moved 
anxiously about. The reception of the 
Prince was going to be no holiday 
affair. 

Those who stand tor law and order | 
in India were not the only ones Who 
had been thinking and planning about 
lt. In out-of-the-way, alleys; in the 

hot, dustry purlieus of many an 1 
win- 
dows of the zenana, as well as in t 
secret meeting places of the By little. 
knots of conspirators had been making 


preparations too. It was af oppor -d 
tunity, they thought; of ingpressing ae 


the wrongs ot 

which—progp Fand 
well-governed as it might be- tber e 
could think of only with emotion and 
bitterness as being subjected to alien 
rule. They were ot many. creeds and. 


world with 


The Government of India, and 
through them the British Government 
and His Majesty the King himself, 
were fully informed in advance of the 
preparations that were. fie made 
to boycott the visit of the Prince of 
Troops were kept within 
reach. No change, however, was 
made in the royal plans, 

When the Prince stepped down the 
gangway of the Renown, and entered 
the waiting launch that conveyed him 
ashore at Bombay, therefore, he topk 
up a challenge. He pitted his own 
personality and the traditiosis of the 
royal house against the influences of 
a widespread movement of revolution, 


which all the resources of the Gov- 


ernment of India had so far failed to 


wipe out. 
All this stated and understood, the 


whether, when the truce was declared prince had a wonderful reception | 


between England and Ireland, the 
latter was short of arms and ammu- 
Childers, replied that the 
Republic could carry on fighting 
without ammunition, by resisting and 
paralyzing British authority—in fact 
this method had been succeeding. No 
country gained anything by a na- 
tional surrender, he continued, no 
country had ever done it before. 
Human nature, he considered, was 
too good to admit of the treaty being 
backed in the elections. The pro- 
treaty party was greatly embar- 
rassed by the backing of the Unioniat 
Press. If the Republicans should 
win the elections he thought it was 
probable that fresh negotiations 
would be begun with England. 
treaty was dividing the country by 
allowing British troops to mass in 


the North. 


The Christian Sclence Monitore 
representative. then Asked what ex- 
actly the Republic hoped to gain for 
Ireland and to this Mr. Childers re- 
plied that the only real guarantee for 
the Republic would be the recognition 
of its moral right by other couhtries. 
The tradition of independence’ had 
never been lost and the treaty sim- 
ply meant that a new and more for- 
midable obstacle had to be overcome 
and might * that men would fight 
Irishmen in e future instead of 
Englishmen.. 

Split Was a Certainty 

He did not question pro- treat mo- 
tives. Ireland was undoubtedly in an 
exhausted condition when the treaty 
was signed and the treaty seemed a 
statesmaniike procedure. It was dis- 


honest to talk of a republic after. 


signing the treaty and the men who 
did so ought to have known that the 
treaty would split the country. 


He could not say what the Republt- 


can minority would do if the country 
voted for the treaty, but personally he 
would always be a Republican. Mr. 
Gavan Duffy, who had opposed the 
treaty, gave it his support, whereas 
Mr. Barton, after signing, felt that he 
could not support it, 

The treaty, sald Mr. Childers, would 
collapse like a pack of cards without 
the personality of Collins. Griffith 
could not carry on, and De Valera was 
the only man who could really hold 
the Irish people. Mr. Griffith, he said, 
had promised not to sign the treaty 


without reference to the Dall Cabinet, 


and it was he who committed the 
whole delegation. Asked why De 
Valera had not gone to London him- 
self, Mr. Childera explained that he 
knew that operations would be tick- 
lish in London; and that there was a 


probability of a break, and he also felt 


that he ought to stay in Ireland as a 
visible representative of the Republi- 
can Government. | 


BROWN TO HAVE A 
BUSINESS SERVICE 


PROVIDENCE, June 16 — Brown 
University has established a bureau of 
business research to co-operate with 
the Providence Chamber of Commerce, 
and establish relations between the 
university and industrial interests of 
Rhode Island. 

Any concern in Rhode Island may 
apply for the service of the bureau. 
The chamber will furnish men to ad- 
dress classes on practical subjects. 
material for use in advanced courses, 
and offer suggestions for placing 
graduate students in suitable positions. 


The 


| when he landed in Bombay. It seemed | 
Impossible to imagine, in the magnifi- | the 


‘cenee and enthusiasm with which he 


Washington's F 


— fron Monitor Bureau 0 


asd tan. June 15 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by 

A Frank Scobey, Director of the 
United States Mint, here, that 

the Philadelphia mint has completed 
the peace medal struck in honor of 
President Harding. It has been the 
custom ever since the adminiatra- 
tion of President Washington, for 
eavth President. to have a bronze 
medal made by the mint, and these 


eagerly are sought after by collectors. 
In the early days these medals were, 


given to Indian ehiefs and were, em- 


blematic of peace and ‘good ‘will. 
There usually appeared the hand of 4a 
white man shaking the hand ot an 
Indian. 1 „ 

The Harding medal is About four | 
inches across. It has a fac-simile of: 
the President on one side, while on 
the reverse the outstanding feature is 
an eagle, with wings aloft and the 
word Peace“ engraved around it. The 
lamp and open book diso have a part 
in the design. ‘The inscription reads: 
“‘Trnaugurated President of the United 
States, March 4, 1921.” 

The engraving was done by George 
T. Morgan of the Philadelphia — * 
who. has been in the Government 
service since 1876. The medals may 
be purchased at 1 each, this ‘being 
the cost of rn 4 


Hubert Work, Postmaster-General, 
tella a story used by Will Hays, for- 
mer Postmaeter: General, to illustrate 
his attitude toward the critics of the 
Post Office Department 4 man living 
in the country went to town to busl- 
noss. each morning. in a large, high- 
powered automobile. At one point 
along the road a nolsy, officious dog 
acquired the habit of running out from 

a farm house and barking at the auto- 
mobile as it passed, The owner finally 
exclaimed to his chauffeur: Stop the 
car and give it to the dog and see 
what he will do with it,” 

> > > 


The program of the National Coun- 
cil for the Reduction of Armaments, 
which has decided to spend $250,000 
during the coming year in its cam- 
paign against war includes; 
bardment for peace in the form of 
resolutions and messages-——mall, wire 
and radio--expressing the desire of 
the people of this country to follow 
up the Washington Conference with a 
further move toward world peace. The 
simultaneous posting in as manv com- 
munities as ‘possible of thousands of 
placards bearing the words “No More 
War.” The Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and organizations and 
individuals in New York, Ohio, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Michigan, and Iilinodis 
have written to the council express- 
ing a desire to co- Operste : with “No 
More War ah ~ 4 . 


It was e through Chinese offi- 
icals here that an effort is being made 
by the German Government to divert 
as many as possible of the Chinese 
students seeking education in foreign 


countries to German institutions. 


Commenting on this effort, they said 


Care 


They hafled from all parts of 


he also roused 4 


or 


fin vot 


“A bom-. 


immediately found himself | aur- 
rounded, when he reached the shore, | 
that there existed “any »sentiments : 
other than those of. the most fervid 
loyalty and devotion. Even after the 


ceremonial of the reception had ended, tricity, use of ki 


n entered the 
be said with 


Mfenthusiastio 


and the state proc 
streets, it could still 
truth that large a 
crowds were present. 
In back streets and lanes Where 
guarding: troops were few very dif- 
ferent scenes occurred. 
white man walking alone waa, set 
upon and kiiled, There is a. note of 
lrony in the fact that this first victim 
of the hartal was not an Englishman ; 5 
at all, but an: American. His name 
was William Francis _Dougherty, 2 
United States engineer em 3 uin 
the Bombay port. Collisions with . 


police and. then with British troops 
followed. one another in quick suc-! 


cession. Order was eventually re- 
stored, but this was not until many 
had been shot down. 

The next day the hartal was over 
and the crowds that turned bie 2 ges 
the Prince were enormous. t the 
Poona races, where he“ ae well | 
ahead of his staff, throug 
Indians kept from thronging. bim 
only by the fraitest räilinss, the air‘ 
was filled with the sound of cle 
N with 1 N l n 
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has ever been devised which excelled 
the old New England town meeting. 
That was democracy in full and com- 
plete operation, T was born and 
reared in such a community, The qu 

fled voters met once a year and spent 

the day electing their officers and 
making provision for their focal needs, 
Education was general, And there was 
practically no difference ſu race, lan- 
guage, thought or @ustoms. After a 
full and frank discussion. of their 
problems and requirements, the vaters 
cast their ballots and the wisdom of 
their action usually was demon- 
strated,” : 
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Washington has been visited recently 
by a string orchestra composed en- 
tirely of Jugo-Slav musicians residing 
in New York City. They were seen in 
several places here, but the especial 
object of their coming to the Capital 
was to be present at the celebration: 
King Alexander’s wedding at the resi- 
gence of Minister Grouitch. They 
wore handsome native costumes, simi- 
lar to those worn by gypsy musicians 
in Jugo-Slavia, who tour their coun- 


try playing at wedding feasts. These, 


musicians gave a program of the music | 


‘of their own country, which proved 
attractive wherever rendered. 
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The newest military aide in the 


White House is Maj. O. M. Baldinger. 
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Like many other recent additions on one 
the executive staff, he hails 
Marion, O., and 18 1 Ng gE 
to President Harding. I 

been a proteg6 of the Presidents 
years. be been personal an 
senger in 

Marion Star, and previously a carrier 
of the paper. From Marion he went 
with Mr. Harding to Columbus, as a 
page in the state Legislature, 
acquired his shoulder straps in the 
World War. 
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INCREASE POR MAY: 


SAN DIEGO, Cal,, June, 7 7 (Special 
Correspondence) Port. of ‘San. Diego 
customs collections for May totaled 


| $6,073.64, an increase of $1,873.03 over 
the corresponding month of 1921. Im- 
ports for the month were resi 983 and | > 


exports amounted to $351,1 

Fourteen American Vessels, 
Japanese and four British craft en- 
aad the port, engaged in forelgn | Toms 
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“ADVERTISEMENTS, “CLASSIFIED | ‘BY. 


“Twin-Screw Motor 
‘CRUISER 


FOR SALE—Real bargain at $30,000; 104 ft. 
in. beam, 4 ft. 
e — by Gardae oe Se the in 1910; four 


main saloon aft., dining room 
fe tat 4 2 * iat: 
ane i ew "York K. — 
Heston 
AL. ES! ESTATE | 
HOMES 4 AND FARMS 
se, oy and farms 
State, * 2 
l 
J. 7. “NELSON & CO. 
Personal Real Estate Service 


. Further particu- 

Now Tork cHTIS, 176 Federal St 
Sales—Loans—Leases—Management 
Ohio 


__ SUMMER PROPERTY TO LET 


OWNERS are gy = thelr summer 
at mouth, 8S.. § seaso 
Rite st during July and August; 
n throughout and comfor bly 
X. bedrooms, large sleeping et 
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* bat 1 completely furnished, to 
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will take limited number 
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1 yy RAR a, “700; idea) deal for quiet and peat 8 
i. cond t ut, ress 

1 Bt. 2 a Hoste ton, Tel. mornings 
By. ck ‘bay. 


CONNECTICUT | 
| : HARTFORD 
8 & COMPANY, Inc. 


"ELECTRICAL 
“APPLIANCES 


you need in 
liances. 


for anythin 
slectrical app 


the Bixth Tor 


*MARTPORD, CON CONN. 


Clothing, furnishings, hats and 
. i for Men a Seve 
Cl 
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8 5 tiental Rugs 
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HE SAMUEL DONCHIAN nud co. 
006 PEARL STRENT 


+, Domestic Rugs 


1 
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and 
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— Blossom Wedding 
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ä ent Rings 
— Jeweled 


BOND & LUX, Ine. 


— 510 Congress St., Portland; Me. 


Goods as Represented 
sT. 150 TRUMBULL gr. 


O Berenty Years of Service 
It is with this record of con- 


State Bank & Trust Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


1123 
Main 86. 
Near 
Trumbull 


F 
: DON DOOLITTLE 
“Don The Hatter” 
85 Asylum Street 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


47 Farmington Avenue 
Telephone 2-2777 . 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


“BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 


INSURANCE 
670 MAIN STREET 


Coombs— Florist 


Two Stores: 741 Main—864 Asylum 


CHAS. 14 DOWNING 
TRY OUR PANAMA REPP SHIRT 
806 Anylum Street Hotel Garde Bldg. 


HANAN SHOES 


TOR MEN AND WOMEN 
James Lawrence & Son 
755 MAIN STREET 


GROCERIES. 
WEST HILL GROCERY 
N 
KRAUSS & SYMINGTON. 
: Silk Shop 
89 Pratt Street, Up One Flight 


Julius J. Seide 


ae 


l n 125 
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4 complete showing of anything’ 1 


. a hi : 
Md * 6 


{OREN HOOPER’S SONS 


~~ | 97, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


- CONNECTICUT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HORSFALLS 


93-99 Asylum Street 


At lowest prices, a most com- 
plete assortment of attractive 
Sweaters and Silk and Flan- 
nel Skirts. . 


QUALITY 


Sheer Mohair Slip-Overs of soft, 
high grade yarn, iu spring weight. 
Slip-Overs in striped weave, V 
neck and girdle. 


WOMEN'S SHOP, THIRD FLOOR 


Stackpole Moore Tryon Co. 


115 Asylum St., at Trumbull 


HERZOG SHOP 
100 Pratt Street 
CORSETS, BRASSKERES 
Corset Fitting a Specialty . 
H. F. Corning & r 
Trunks bance i Suit Cases 


NEW HAVEN | 


A. 0. KINGDON | 


Butter Eggs. Cheese, 
Distributor JAMES van ‘prx* 4 


YS , 
* 


9 0 ‘ 


— 


MAINE 


., PORTLAND | 


A Complete Modern 
Department Store 


Offering many accommodations and 
conveniences to summer visitors in 
addition to complete stocks of high 
grade merchandise. 


a» 
OUR PERSONAL SHOPPER will 
be pleased to serve you at any 
time—shopping for or with yon 
serving you in any way possible. 


LUNCH IN OUR COOL RESTAURANT 
Eastman Bros. & © Banéroft|2™ 


Established 1865 


Maine 


Portland 


— — 


Wo Strive to Satisty 92 
Cropley & Anderson 


SPECIALIZING 


Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes and 
Hosiery 


Portland, Me. 


Complete Home Furnishings 


Everything needed from cellar to garret, 
Summer Couch Hammocks | 
Porch Ventilated Window Shades 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Victrolas, Victor Records 
g at the 
Henry F. Miller Piano Co. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 
25 Forest Avenue 

RALPH X. E. HUNT, Manager 

Congress Square Lunch Rooms 
J. G. LANGLEY, Manager 


5 and 7 Forest Avenue 615 Congress Street 
Portiand, Maine 


COWEN’S CORSET SHOP 
posite Congress Square Borel. 


MASSACHUSE iS. 


BOSTON 


Isaac Locke Zs 


Fruits, Vegetables and 
Hothouse Products 


Special Attention Given Family Ordere | 


Shattuck. & Jones 


INCORPORATED 


FISH 


Telephone 1487 Richmond 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 


WALL PAPERS 


Latest 1 — 38 fe of 
Novelty 8 1 a of 
tra de paper a1 ay — 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD 


of 


‘76-88 Market St. 


af 848 State St. at Chapel@t) | 


See fee 


The M. & W. Tire Co. 


Don’t Pail te Visit Our 
* 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 
real 


Where we are cn the 
cash 


carry 
James — Company 


CAMBRIDGE 


Central Sq. HardwareCo. | 


669 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tel. Cambridge 6126 and 6127 


MICHIGAN 


The 2 — 


All the New Models 68.60 to = "The 


Feine Fitting 
MISS FAYETTA WARREN 


Last Sale of High Grade | 
WRAPS, CAPES AND COATS 
Friday and Saturday 
Second Floor 


COLE: S INN 


nating 
REGENT CAPETRRIA 
19. Central _Street___- — 


TYPEW . 


All kinds for rent a 
__ BL ANCHE HARD MURPHY, Cen Central 1 Block _ 


7 


LYNN es 
We are the sale distributors in 
Lynn of the 
EDWIN C. FOSS 
ART EMBROIDERIES. 


* 
— — 
: ; 


Hodgkins’ Shoe Store au zea 
SHOES Raf 


ENTIR FAMILY 
J. 0. Palmer, Manager 


26 Market St. 
Established 1865 


Isabelle Hall-Philbrook . 


Corsets, Blouses, Lingerie 


— _Theagre ee 
‘ COA | 


Anthracite and Bituminous and Wood 
SPRAGUS, BREED. STEVENS & 


MICHIGAN * 


DETROIT 


A Summer Selection 
that features intoregting valyed pa veil a the 


1514 WOODWARD AVE 
Opposite Grinneli's 


WOODWARD AND HARPER 


AMERICAN ~—AKRON 


othing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes 
Quality for Men, Boys and Girls 


um Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, Mon. 


A. E. GRIMSHAW 


CLOTHIER, —— AND 
HABE 


84 West Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


GANNON's LUNCH 
House of Quality 
2501 Woodward, cor. Henry 


IRVING SHOP 
402 Fisher Arcade 


MILLINERY 


J. D. Candler Roofin 


ROOFING AND SHEET 


METAL WORK 
661 High St., E. ETROIT, MICH. 
Main 612-618 


‘Your Rugs 100% Clean 


Edgewood 3401 


‘STAR CARPET CLEANING CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Phone LAY 8˙ 
12 DYEING Co, 


GARMENT 2 18 
ue onal nd 18 


— YORK DOLL REPAIR SHOP 
turn kinds 0 Detle Re er 1 * and parte 
ined. 8115 ee * 


n Ar 
BDE 4 SCHROETER 
DECORATORS WALL 165 


WINDOW SHAD a. 


60 Canfield Avenue Wes 6 e 


Jewell —— Mattress Co. 


3 1 gag of yee 
s, pillows a mattresses attresses made 
from feather beds. 1258 Michigan Ave., Cad. 895. 


WILSON MILLINERY > 
204 Washington Arcade, Detroit Phone Main 6285 


The Ferris-Fowler-Fosdick Co., Inc. 
PRINTING OF QUALITY 
404 Marquette Bag. Detroit Main 4224 


P. N. n Company 
Quick PRIN’ TER 


Co. 


STAMPED GOODS AND MODELS| _ 


: 482 BROADWAY 


5 88-40 CORNHILL, BOSTON | 


Cadillac 11 . B13. State Street 


Insurance of Every Kind 
Phone Northway 4824 


607 Lothrop Avenue, Detroit 
7 Charles W Herbst 


Detroit 


NEW JERSEY 
— PARK 


----~ 


SEA 


or en 


hotel next door. 


PRINTING—BINDING—ENGRAVING | 2% 
+614 MAIN Sr., CINCINNATI 
„ oye 

4, ce 
* Hot me ORL a Speolalty 
HAWLEY’S 11 Arcade 
_Photo Developing and Printing 


Closson’s a FN 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. CO. 
¥ w hak 
RIB 1 a6 

SINGIN 
8 5 M 


3. ' 
Ny, Olbein maa, ©. 1 


CLEVELAND DOWN TOWN 
BUSINESS PROPERTY 


STORE AND LOFT SPACE 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


The office of 


0. H. QUINLAN: 
Cleveland, Ohle 


529 Schofield 


R. B. CURTISS 
1622 Hanna Building 


REAL ESTATE 


Homes—Home Sites—Factory Sites 
Telephone Main 1051 Gleveland 


Miller Provision 
Meats, Canned Goods and 
Bakery 
Fresh Supplies Daily 


10410 CEDAR 2 


Michels 


RESTAURANT 
7080 Euclid Avenue 
For Good Food at All Times 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


Marcel-Waving 
Shampooing Manicuring 


MADAME LUELL 
HAIR DRESSING SHOPPE 
Prospect 2557 Room 411, E. A. C. Bldg. 


PIANO TUNING 


MACK PIANO SERVICE CO. 

“ANY JOB ON AN PIANO’’ 

uf guarantee satisfactory service on high 
player and Ame 7 . 


Bast 144th Eddy 6674 


a. M. Albrecht 


FLORIST 680 PROSPECT AVENUB 


Main 600 Central 8108 


Maple wen 


CAFETER 
24 Buclid Arcade 


DAYTON X may TIR 
— and —4 4 eumatic 15 223. — 


e ma hor’ ola tr wee" 40 exch. 


6528 4 2 
. TENNY, Mer. 


Fenn Reales — 
Commereial Printing 


210 Hast Sth St. 
rr 


Brown Radiator & Body Company 
We straighten out everything on your car. 
Carbon burnt out while you watt, We per cylinder 


Prospect 8540 , 1621 Prospect Ave. 


— 


Morehouse-Martens 


. of Today” ’ 
Dee. Spee ane. Dera 


res ble store. 


Laundry ‘and ind D Cleaning 


LAUNDRY 
AND DRY CLEANING COMPANY 
— Main 2527 . Olt, 11186 — 


OLDS RESTAURANT 


IN OUR NEW LOCATION 


«112% 8. HIGH gr. 
MISS S. E. HOFFMANN 


STATION Avila, BOOKS 


PARISIAN DYESHOUSE 


+ 14 BAST SPRING STREET 
Bell. Main 1715 Citisens 8715 
THE BANCROFT BROS. CO. 
Hallmark Jewelers 


— 


n 88 


b 
COVERED BUTTON 
GIRDLES 


are a 9. novelty that is belng offered to 
stylish d 
* 1 * iitdles 


ea tere 


teehee | tong long are 
, made ane your 
and rane joined together Ww with at- 
tractive. nickel rings and when 
faste round the Waiet N * two chain 
taseela made of these Uy ~ ei one 
covered drop. button on the “ond 0 n ta 
rdle described ry our 


act phar ate mand smart looki d 
ug an 

stylish with aly Gre a 
Order one for 
plese of goods 


our next dress and allow a 
o inches square for each 


order for $1.25 with your 


or mone 
make your girdle and 


8 and we n 
return the same day. 


WELLS PLEATING & BUTTON Co. 
Dye Bidg. Fifth 4 * Dayton, 0. 


MACHI om A Ratt THEM TCHING 
Plumbing, Steam and Gas Pitting 
Dealer in 


Pumps, Bath a We Goo rita 
Bulldera' Mareyare, end, — 1* every 


CHARLES WEBBERT 
ton 


Wes 
CHAS, R. BROWN 
Jeweler 
Home Phone 12427 


. Lead and 


The eee a Salis Co. 


12100 Detroit Ave. 
Lakewood 1478 


Oakland and Chevrolet 
Sales and. Service 


THE 1 3 
children X. — 4 and 12 yeare are athe ered, 
2 moderate rates by day, week or 

" MRS. GLADYS w. TOMM 
2205 Carabell Ave, Tel. Tel, Lakewood 4223-M 


Free Delivery Service Twice Daily 
H. D. BRACY , 


GROCER 
Meat orders left NX the Phang Market will be 


16100 3. TR. are "Tornoe Gh Cranford and Det. 
L. 8. BRUMAGIM 
Fancy sod ‘Staple Gr Groceries and Meats 
LAKEWOOD, o. Highland 406-L 
Lakewood 5553 


JOHN W. ASTON 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
15709 DETROIT AVE. 


A KEWOOD, WALL PAPER CO 
DETROIT AVE. 


CONGER Par GOODS 
Eagle Stamps Given | 


Lakewood 6002 15618 Detroit Avenue 
Justin Hat. Shoppe 


“The Hark Sanitary Tauniry Go 
PROS, 2885 


— 


1 
Inche’s Hardware & Electric Co. 
L 


BERNSEE’S 14810 Detroit Ave, 


Shoes of Qualit near Warren Rd. 


| LIMA 
MILAN E. TONEFF 


Groceries and Meats 


688 8. Oi Peliver, PHONS MAIN an 


pee. zi 
COLUMBUS 


Pitts Shoés — 


162 N „ High St., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dependable Shoes Since 


_' MILLINERY 
GLOVER & WINTERS co. 


136-188 Weet Sigh Otrest, LIMA. OHIO 
Weinfeld’s Faultless 


Odorless Dry Cleaning 
‘Main 4767 


~ 


, Franceda alter 


— — 


SPRINGFIELD 


CATALOGS 


MAREE GUTHERIE 
_MABERT” 


* ; i r 


a 2 aes ea 


— 


more favor every day. An abundance © 
of blouses for every occasion. ‘We 
feature two special offerings H 


Voile Blouses $1.98 
Silk Blouses $4.98 


* 


- PROVIDENCE 


— 


TOLEDO | 


LST US SERVE YOU 
WET WASH, ROUGH. DRY. “WASH, | 


— FAMILY . 
1 5 2 


run RELIABLE LAUN! pup DRY 
Any old phone 2288 
C. F. RANNOW 
SHIRT MAKER 


615 Madison Avenue Home Phone 782 
g 8 to .00 to 50 


THE BETTY MASON SHOP 


og ia ad a 


ia» 


608-505 hated ogee pss 
Get your Suite where you are sure to be suited. 


Hamann & Swanson 


Tailors to Men and Young Men 
Madi Ave 


@... | 


anz CLO 1 WOMEN 4D 
__ 019-881 Summit Bt., Toledo, 0. 
JACOB THOMPSON 
Wall Paper Picture Framing 
$18 STARR AVE. 1 River 545 
The Rummell Studio 


Antiques and Oriental Rugs 


1217 Madison Avenue 
aS 2 


Vs Carry NUT SP 
G. F. BANKEY 4 ˙ 8 SON, 


GROCERS 
0168-68 Ashiang Avenue 


DIAMONDS 


Watohes 8 Emblem Silverware 
HASTEN TO HKEESEN 


15 Summit some Phove Mate 473 
RUGS, CURTAINS, FURNITURE 


Both Phones 


2 


We send 8000 miles for our 
„. MENS BATHING SUITS 


G. & M.“ 
We have found no others near 
a as good at the price. 
THE SHEPARD STORES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, ' 


NH- 


SHOES 
for Men and Women 


1051 fl PRICED 


280 Westminster Street 
Providence, BR. I, 


Importers 


SPORT FROCKS "AND CAPES 


INSURANCE 


NELLID . 22 
rdner Rullding. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG 


a Bell P 0 7, 4447-3, 
Bell Phones: A Oi ” 


0 ye Trarket Sts. 


rt ag Enea and 


11 Kunkel 


___ PITTSBURGH 
Jar ames McM McMillin Printing Co. e 
BOOKLETS 


HIGH GRADE 
FOLDERS 
LEAFLETS 
OCHURES PRICE Laer 
— — Barbeau St. Phone Court 


SKETCHES svU TED 
Interior Decorators 
IN ALL BRANCHES 
CHURCHES, SCENERY, WALLPAPER, PAINTING. 
Edw. W. Learzof. 


1000 BROADWAY. PHONE LOCUST 1000 


BUY DIAMONDS 


DIRECT FROM US 
JOHN M. ROBERTS. & SONS CO. 
485-487 Market Street. | PITTSBURGH, PA 


7 


SEWICKLEY | 


* 
(ESR SCRE 


GIFTS—NOVELTIES—TOYS 
Sewickley, Penn. 


— 


824 t raha Aa. 


New Restaurant 
Dally Business Luncheons, 800 
Special Sunday Dinner 1.00 


C. E. BROOKS co. 
188 Mathewsean &¢, 
be 8. . 


very “and Market, 


A House in Need of Paint 


SASS. 


BELCHER & LOOMIS 
HARDWARE co., 


Buy Peirce Shoes and 

Hosiery, a} 

If You Want the Best Moderately Pelee§. 

THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON’ 

| We Feature : ad 
BANISTER SHOES 

tor Men and Womea 
SULLIVAN COMPANY, ‘ 


—— 


‘WISCONSIN 


RHODE ISLA ND | 


PROVIDENCE 
“The Laundry That Satisfies” 


SERVICE | 


JONES’S ARCADE 


We invite you to ty oor whoteome sooktng, 
| — —_t , 


E. WELKE CO. 
. 
eee 
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oe ee ne ee eee ee ere 
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_EDUCATIONAL _ 


ee V nere 


The Hebrew University of | 
Jerusalem as Projected 


by the British 


T THE end of 1920 it was offi- 
cially stated that of 134,000 
children of school age in Pales- 


tine, about 100,000 were receiving no 
education of any kind. There were at 
least 300 villages without schools. As 
was natural in a Moslem country, the 
girls were even more inadequately 
Provided for than the boys. Of the 
future wives and mothers of the new 
Palestine, the overwhelming majority 
were illiterate. Technical education, 
of which the country stood urgently in 
need. was virtually unknown. As for 
universities, Palestine, needless to 
say, had none. 

There were two in Syria at Beirut— 
the Jesuit University of St. Joseph, 
and the admirable American College 
maintained by the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions of the United States. 
Palestine and Syria, however, had now 
become separate states, and in Pales- 
tine proper there were no facilities for 
higher education. 

The educational poverty of Pales- 
tine was only to a small extent the 
‘result of the war. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment had never had much money to 
spare for schoole. A variety of Chris- 
tian bodies had been doing valuable 
work on a limited scale. The Jews, 
too, had built up a fairly complete 
educational system of their own. The 
great mass of the population, however, 
had always been neglected, and little 
had been done for it either by the 
State or by private benefactors. 


Awake to Advantages 

None the less, the people of Pales- 
tine were fully alive to the advantages 
of education. As soon as the British 
Administration was installed, it was 
deluged with demands for schools. 
‘Those demands it did its best to sat- 
isfy within the limits of its somewhat 
meager resources. The education 
budget rose from ££E46,000 in 1919- 
*20 to ££103,000 in 1921-22. More 
money is now being spent on educa- 
‘tion than on any other service, with 
the exception of puhlic. security. 
Elementary schools were the first 
“necessity. In the middle of 1921 
‘the High Commissioner was able 
‘to report that schools were being 
opened at the rate of more than one 
a week and that if progress was main- 
tained at the same rate, the whole 
requirements of the country would be 
met within four years. 

The girls were not forgotten. As 
early as December, 1918, government 
girls’ schools were opened in Jeru- 
‘salem, Tiberias, and elsewhere and 
were followed by.a considerable num- 
ber of others. In addition, Jerusalem 
has now a high school for girls on 
Huropean lines, with an English head- 
‘mistress. An effort has even been 
‘made to educate the nomadic Bedouins 
who have been provided with peripa- 
tetic schoolmasters. The shortage of 
trained Palestinian teachers continues 
to be a serious difficulty, but two train- 
ing colleges, one for men and one for 
women, have now been opened, with 
accommodation for considerably more 
than a hundred students. 

The Present Arrangement 

What has been done by the Govern- 
ment is mainly for the benefit of the 
Arab population, and more especially 
of the Moslems, who are the most 
‘backward of the three communities. 
The great majority of the Christian 
children are educated in voluntary 
schools, which receive a small grant- 
-in-aid from the Government in return 
for the right of inspection. Similarly, 
‘the whole of the Jewish children 
‘are educated in the Jewish schools, 
ot which there are 137, including 
53 kindergartens, three secondary 
schools, and six trade schools. 

Except in the case of the Jews, 
little has as yet been done for sec- 
‘ondary or technical * The 
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Government has begun the begin- 
ning and is absorbed in the provision 
‘of elementary schools for the mass 
‘of the population. On the other hand, 
‘at the opposite end of the scale, Pales- 
tine is beginning to produce a ‘variety 
‘of learned institutions. The number 
lot scholars in Palestine is out of all 
proportion to its population. In 
Jerusalem, in particular, there are 
concentrated eminent representatives 
‘of various branches of learning from 
all parts of the world. Up to the 
present, the distinguished European 
tand American scholars who have 
made their home there have been 
largely engaged in lecturing to one 
janother. An effort is now being made 
jto widen their audience and to create, 
with their co-operation, a vas of 
oriental studies. 
What Has Already, Been ‘Dene 

' Valuable educational work in a lim- 
‘ited field has already been done by the 
‘British School of Atchsology, which 
‘was established in Jerusalem in 1920. 
With the co-operation of the Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research, the 
foundations of a first-rate archolog- 
‘tical library have been successfully 
Jad. An important function of the 
(British school is the training of 
(Palestinian students in the art of 
‘excavation. It has also organized a 
‘well-attended course of public lec- 
tures, which has been supplemented 
by a further course arranged by the 
‘Palestine Oriental Society. Another 
branch of learning is represented by 
the Jerusalem Schoo] of Law estab- 
lished in 1921 under the auspices of 
the Government and now attended by 
some 150 students. 

A more ambitious project, and one 
Which appeals strongly to the imagi- 
mation is the proposed Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. The idea of a 
University which should be at once 
the crown of the Palestine educational 
system and a center of Hebrew learn- 
ing for the world at large began to 
assume a concrete form as long ago 
As 1913. It was of necessity in abey- 

nee during the war, but immediately 
alestine was liberated by the allied 
armies, it was vigorously proceeded 
with. In July, 1918, the foundation 
stone was laid, in the presence of 


Chief, and of all the principal digni- 
taries of Palestine, on a site which 
had been secured on Mount Scopus. 
A little later, Prof. Patrick Geddes of 
St. Andrews University, well known 
as a town planner of rare imagina- 
tion, was brought out to Palestine as 
architectural adviser. His plans, if 
carried into execution, will produce 
a conspicuously noble and dignified 
group of buildings. 
Starting the University | 

Paradoxically enough, it is proposed 
to begin with scientific faculties and 
not, as might have beeh expected, with 
a school of Semitic studies. This is 
mainly accounted for by purely prac- 
tical considerations. If Palestine is to 
be rebuilt, among the first problems to 
be faced is that of sanitation. , 

It is proposed to create an institute 
of physics and chemistry. For this 
purpose, too, considerable sums are 
already available, together with a tech- 
nical library, etc. It may, therefore, 
be confidently anticipated that both 
departments will come into evidence 
within the next 12 months. Closely 
connected with them is the Institute 
of Agricultural Research, which is 
about to be opened in Jerusalem. 
Though technically a separate insti- 
tution, it will in effect go to form the 
nucleus of the university. Among the 
subjects for which provision has al- 
ready been made are — entomol- 
ogy, etc. 


Practical Then Cultural 


‘The university, in the initial stages, 
will not be primarily a teaching in- 
stitution. The institutes in contem- 
plation are intended mainly for pur- 
poses of research and for the train- 
ing of post-graduate students. It is 
too early to attempt anything in the 
nature of a full-fledged teaching uni- 
versity, though from the modest be- 
ginnings complete faculties will doubt- 
less develop in due course. Mean- 
while they will in themselves be of 
the greatest service, not only by en- 
abling the practical problems of re- 
construction to be systematically 
studied, but by setting a standard and 
creating an atmosphere. 
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None the less, it is in the humani- 
es rather than in the sciences that 
the Uniyersity of. Jerusalem may be 
expected to make its characteristic | 
contribution to the common stock. 
Valuable as its research work will 
doubtless be to the people of Palestine, 
it is in the field of Semitic studies 
that it will have exceptional advan- 
tages. ‘It is for these that the world 
at large will naturally look to it. 
There is fo reason to doubt that the 
first steps have been wisely taken; 
but it is to be hoped that they will be 
followed without undue delay by an 
attempt to provi@~- for those branches 
of study in which the setting and the 
inspiration of the university give it 
unique opportunities. ‘ 
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Center—Bird's-Eye View of the University) 
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XTENDING its influence beyond 
the confines of the metropolis, 
the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York City announces a 
plan to furnish visiting teachers for 
some 30 large communities in states 
east of the Mississippi. The elabora- 


tton of an experiment already attended 
with fruitful results is made possible 
through the co-operation of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, which has agreed to 
help finance the system. It is pro- 
posed to place 10 teachers in 10 dif- 
ferent cities next year, 10 the year 
following and 10 more the year after 
that. The only conditions are that 
the city must never before. have had a 
visiting teacher and must pay one- 
third of her salary, either through 
municipal appropriation or through 
some organization interested in the 
welfare of the schools. 

It is an important function which 
the visiting teacher performs. She_is, 
in one sense, a link between home and 
school and her task is to determine 
why individual children fail to make 
the progress they ought to make, and 
then to bring about the necessary ad- 
justments. Much of her work is natu- 
rally done in the schoolroom, but not 
infrequently f involves a careful 
study ot home conditions to the end 
that some information may be had as 
to the child’s extra school activities, 
his household environments, his emo- 
tional reactions and his use of leisure 
time, all of which may be contribu- 
tory, perhaps the dominating, causes 
of his educational retardation. 
Needless to say, the position of visit- 
ing teacher is not one to be lightly 
assigned. It demands a woman of 
large professional attainments and 
experience but more than that it de- 
mands a woman endowed with more 
than her share of patience and tact. 
It is not always easy, especially in 
districts densely 3 with the 
foreign born, to secure the good will| 
of parents toward a scheme which 
calls for a certain invasion of the 
home. Yet without the good will and 
assistance of the parents the scheme 
often fails because so fhuch depends 
on the accuracy with which ning tol 
tions outside the school walls are a 
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Along similar lines is the announce- | 
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The Observatory 


a | the task of W 
adequate remedial measures becomes, 
to that extent, the more difficult, 


In lending financial support to this 
visiting teacher movement the com- 
monwealth Fund is. really only con- 
tinuing its study of ways and means 
for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. From retardation in school. 
quency is generally 
1 0 ~ 9 — 2 — of the 

eans a e least the r 
elimination of the other. 2 — 
work is being carried on 
direction of a group of educat 
child welfare experts from many 
states. Already notice of the plan has 
gone to superintendents of schools in 
all cities of more than 2000 popula- 
tion. From the favorable replies to 
be received there will be made a ten- 
tative list of the communities giving 
most promise. ‘Final selection 
will be made only after personal vis- 
its, because the object is to establish 
demonstrations under the most favor- 
able conditions in order that there 
may be accumulated a body of infor- 
mation and statistics useful to per- 
sons engaged in school work in all 
parts of the country. 


New York City has had visiting 
teachers for nearly 10 years. 
were gdded to the staff because of a 
feeling that the best efforts of the 
school were frequently nullified by 
“undermining influences at work be- 
school walls,“ 
school feilures and dissatisfactions 
rove to be “symptoms of seri- 
ous undtrlying conditions that make 
or mar foundations of success 


The Toronto school board has be- 
fore it for consideration a ‘petition 
from the teachers association for a 
daily and systematic reading of the 


Scriptures. In asking the board to 
take favorable action the teachers call 
attention to the need of moral and 
religious instruction. 


and because 


In two other 
unities, St. Thomas and 
London, Bible. study has already been 
officially incorporated into the curricu- 
Elaborate safeguards to prevent 
n 


| ment 4 the incorporation in New York 
City of the Protestant Teachers Asso- 
ciation for voluntary religious work 
in the schools. This organization aims 
“through Bible instruction and in 
other ways through school hours to 
promote the moral and religious wel- 
fare of Protestant children.’ In this 


cordial co-operation from dignitaries 
and members of the Catholic Church. 


Although the situation is measura- 
bly better than it was, Quebec has 
not yét reached the stage where it 
supplies each year enough teachers 
for its. Protestant public schools. Of 


the 90 young women graduated as 
teachers this week. from the normal 
school affiliated with Macdonald Col- 
lege, 70 have already been accepted 
by the Montreal Board of School Com- 
missions. This leaves only 20 for the 
other cities, including Lachine and 
Quebec. Meanwhile Montreal is none 
too well off. More than 125 resigna- 
tions from this year’s staff are at 
hand. Even with the recruits from 
Macdonald College there will be many 
vacancies to fill. As usual, the mari- 
time provinces will be asked to supply 
candidates. 


The 400,000 Master Masons of New 
York State have been asked by the 
Grand Lodge to interest themselves 
actively in educational legislation now 
pending in Congress and the various 
legislatures. To help them 8 
the situation the Grand Lodge 
issued a bulletin covering the entire 
subject and calling attention to the 
inequalities of opportunity which mark 
the present school system. Special 
study is urged of the Towner-Sterling 
| Bill, which was unanimously approved 
by the Grand Encampment of Knights 
Templar in Louisville a few weeks ago. 


The same week that Dean Lewis 
makes a special effort to prove that 
training for the. productive or techni- 
cdl side of farming 18 still the domi- 
nant note of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas announces 
a new course which it has labeled 
agricultural administration. This 
course is designed primarily for those 
who are interested in the business and 
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effort it says that it has received most min 


\dents who take. it will-be‘qualiftea: to 
become business farmers or stockmen, 
specialists’ in marketing, extension 
workers, agricultural statisticians, 
rural social workers, teachers of rural 
economics’ and rural socfology and 
business men in the enterprises usu- 
ally — in the wae . com- 
ty j 


The n 
and Native Talent 


WARSAW, Poland (Special Cor- 
respondence)— It is the art school 
with its learning and theories which 
destroys native talent and tells the 
budding artist to reproduce instead of 
create, and to put in the place of 
innate knowledge external appear- 
ance, The artist must express what 
he knows, not what he seés.” 

So said Professor Buszek to-a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor who called upon the busy 
director in his Schools of Applied 
Art at Warsaw. Professor Buszek 
has spent many years in Paris and 
other art centers 3 the methods 
of the old artists, and he has come 
to the conclusion that the ordinary 
human being is in most cases in- 
tuitively an artist until school and 
teaching destroy his natural gift, and 
in place of the spontaneous expres- 
sion of his-original talent burden him 
with a cumbersome apparatus of 
* | theory and rules, 

The old artists, on the other hand, 
treated their students like mechanics’ 
apprentices. Their pupils learned and 
at the same time worked at their trade 
together with their master till their 
time was finished, when they left the 
Studio as finished artists. 

Mr. Buszek takes young: boys and 
girls in the same way, and gives them 
materials and tools and bids them use 
their own natural intuition and i agi- |* 
nation. He allows them to make 
own experiments and learn by their 
own es. TheYesults are aston- 
ishing. In the course of a few months 
they produce works of beauty and 
originality, and it is enough to look 
at the bright, eager faces of the young 
students to see with what pleasure 
they devote themselves to their art. 

An exhibition held in Warsaw a 


social side of country life. The stu- 


short time ago confirmed the sound-' ard 
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from continuation school education? 

A. Yes; the parents, brothers, and 
sisters of the boy or girl most cer 
tainly. benefit educationally, 
clally, socially, and morally, when the 
youth benefits. 
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RE sh G Mr. Buszek's meet 


amazing. 
the evident independence and individ- 
uality. of the work. There is no copy- 
ing or imitation. Every article has its 
on chafacter and style. Mr. Bussek's 
specialty is making of 
| which, originally introduced into Bu- 
rope from Java, he has adopted and 
de his own. In Cracow, where Mr. 
Buszek established his first school,. 


made by a Polish mechanic, whose 
name has become so well known that 
from all countries orders flow to him: |® 

The Polish people undoubtedly have 
a natural aptitude for the applied arts. 
This is evidenced in the beautiful orig- 


home in Poland. It is put to manifold 


mentation of vessels, materials, and 
so on, and it compares with J 

1 work of the best description. 
developments of his schools in other 
towns of Poland, 
productions will find 
Furope a: and America. 


The C ontinuation Sthool : 
and Who Benefits by It epd 


school education? , 


established, the boys and 
ployment between 14 and 16 years of 


tinued; their earning capacity is in- 
creased; 
improved; their. ambition. 
quently aroused to continue self-im- 
L study beyond Che compulsory 


Q. Do the local community, state 
A age oe benefit? . 


the quantity of. uction is: 


What is most striking ‘is 


the batyks, 


tools necessary for the craft. are 


and varied peasant industries, so 
the batyk art has found a ea 


such, for instance, as in the orna- 


Buszek contemplates further 


oubtless their 
market in | 


and. 


Who benefits ° by ‘cgatinuation 
First, those for whoa. it was 
girls in em- 
What benefits do they derive? 
Their general education ‘is con- 


their use of leisure. time is. 
is. fre- 


‘De: any other persohs benefit 


own ae a girl I knew and 


Institution can give, and he ts not re- 


Q. Does the employer benefit? 
A. Yea. 
3 8 employee who 


trom the 


im a generally useful person in 
or industrial 

. Does the employer recognize tho 

volte of .continuation school educa-— 


A. Yes, many freely express their 
of its value co- 


operate ly. Over 75 of 
the boys and girls are paid for their 
time in school. 

Q. Do the young people themselves 
recognize the value of this education? 
A. Yes; some of them remain in 
school voluntarily, even after they 
reach the age of 16; most of them ex- 


. fase their satisfaction freely while - 


school spe ‘oy tae Calpe Bos a 
bulletin issu Chicago Board 
of Education. 
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manners, no.’ 
A student's. Riots 3 


thowe to whom deferenee is due—such 4g 

as remaining standing until suet L 

sons are sented, to mention a 

miner one—is a han cap. One of 

most remarkable n 

stories 1 have ever read, 

story revealing real Tr 

acter, was written be boy whose 2 
ge. One of cay. 


ee was a girl for whose man- 
VV 


There are boys ‘and girls in 
lege splendid young people 
t whose unintentional rudeness to 
low students and faculty members is 
appalling. I do not mean to ‘belittle 
mental: ability and character, or 
exalt mere externals, but I do. firmly 


‘believe it is harder for true mental 


and moral worth to penetrate 
bad than good manners: Some great 

men may have been crude,; but Caer 
were great in spite Ot, not a8 

their crudeness.. 

Once out of college the graduate 
may seek a position. Can anyone den? 
manners to be of significance here? 
Unless one has poise, and oe gyal 8 
to conduct himself 2 


ted social standards, he 
difficulty in obtaining employment as 


private secretary, teacher, reporter, or 


office boy 2 beng world demands 
good breeding of its college-educated 
workers, 
Since college students as under- 
graduates and later as graduates are 
obviously handicapped. if they are de- 


ficilent—as many are—in the matter of — 


manners, ought not the colleges. to 
devote some attention to this ques- 
tion? Surely’ a young person. enter- - 
ing college should have the best the 


ceiving it if de is allowed to leave 
simple rules which well-bred people | 
observe. Perhaps be ought to learn © 
these for himself, by himself, but 
he does not always d 80. Whoa he | 
does not, the college ma dament, but 
it seldom: acts. Surely 
to help the student learn ese social 
rules in order that hé may use them 
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An Apple Orchard 
Revelation 


O a tree lover a tree may be 
Tacial—a maple, a poplar, or an 
oak—until he has made its ac- 


quaintance. As a person who has 
once been introduced ceases to seem 
merely an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
or ali American, so a tree upon closer 
association becomes to us an individ- 
ual. There are latent possibilities of 
future friendship’ in these contacts 
with new individuals that thrill the 
lover of nature as individual men or 
‘women attract the humanitarian. Rich 
and happy is the man who has in his 
heart the gift of feeling, to discern the 
link between nature and bumanity, so 
that the magic door unlocks for him, 


disclosing the inner meaning of both. 
+ > 


There is in friendship for a tree 
something resembling one’s relation 
to a friend who has remained simple 
in nature; rooted deeply, while grow- 
ing upward and outward in his sym- 
pathies, but never driven from his 
fundamental integrity by winds of | 
chance. We must go out to a tree. 
“The tree does not intrude upon us. 
When we have opened the door and 
timidly ventured forth from our prison | 
houses of self the tree receives us gen- 
erously. We feel its beneficent in- 
fluence eénfolding us. To feel the 


y who minister to them.“ 


rough bark is sometimes more consol- 
ing than a handclasp. There is in the 
sunlight sifted through green leaves 
a tonic quality more bracing than the 
tearful sympathy of human friends. 
To be with a friendly tree is not soli- 
tude; it is communion, a sweet and 
beautiful symbol ‘of a greater harmony 
-that we hape to reach when friendship 
has reached to understanding. 
> > > 


In our friendship for a tree we like 


to think that there is a quality of 


mutual need and helpfulness. There 
are some trees which really are better 
and stronger because of the persons 

An apple 
orchard has this dependence upon hu- 
-manity. How pitiable and decadent 


becomes an orchard deserted by 


humankind. The dead branches have 
remained, grass and weeds have 


wn about the foot of the trees and} 


d the roots-of their share of 
moisture. The trees have become like 
. deserted orphans, waiting for some 
human being moved by motives of pity 
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“An Island Harbor,” From Painting by Eric Hudson 
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out of the flock, and, mi 
of his own sefety, flew to the ground 


1ſt aſd the weak brother. ‘The two 


|} |aged the victim of fear, for soon both) 


Courtesy of Ferargil Galleries 


and achievement. 


birds apparently held a consultation; 
rand the helper-bird evidently encour- 


were seen to rise from the ground. 
The companion flew along with the 
uprising bird, and kept encouraging 
him until the revived one was soon 
in the upper currents, and therein was 
enabled to reach the trees before the 
storm broke. Apparently the bird had 
simply risen above fear and failure. 
It must have been divine Love that 
inspired that helper-bird; for Jesus 
said, in effect, that not even a sparrow 
shall fall to the ground without the 
Father’s knowledge and aid. The in- 
cident surely proved clearly the ever, 
present care and protection of divine 
Mind, manifested through the bird that 
loved its neighbor. 

The lesson from this simple inci- 


dent is in the fact that the bird which 


fell was encouraged to use his own 
wings. That he had them under his 
control, and available to lift him above 
his plight, was proved by the. result 
of his use of the erstwhile helpless 
wings. The crow needed only to 
exchange thoughts of fear and help- 
lessness for thoughts of confidence 
Obtaining a better 
idea of his capabilities, fear was lost; 
and he arose to victory! 

Every mortal has within hig thoughts 
wings unseen to the senses, with 
which he can rise to higher planes 
of thinking; and Christian Science 
teaches how to find and use -these 
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God, Immortal Mind, 

man— His image — with lovingkind- 
ness and tender mercies,” he gains A 
conviction of having a sure basis for 
unwavering faith. Liberated in rome 
degree from the trammels of the “old 
man,”—of mortal personality,—he per- 
cefves the grandeur of practical Chris- 
tianity, and segs that the only way 
whereby to rise higher is to practice 
what this 'Science teaches. He com- 
mences to reflect the truth in more 
kindness to those near and dear; and 
in obeying the Scriptural injunction, 
“When men are cast down, then thou 
shalt say, There is lifting up,” he finds 
joy in encouraging the weak and 
showing them how to use their own 
wings. 

Studying Christian Science alone 
will never lift the student. He must 
do “the works.” Concerning this, Mrs. 
Eddy writes in “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures” (p. 260): 
“Science reveals the possibility of 
achieving all good, and sets mortais 
at work. to discover what God has 
already done; but distrust of one's 
ability to gain the goodness desired 
and to bring out better and higher 
results, often hampers the trial of 
one’s wings and ensures failure at 
the outset.” 

Constant use of one’s wings—the 
understanding of Truth and Love, 
gained through demonstration—in- 
structs one in wisdom. Only by ex- 
perience can one grow,—in the same 
way as in any other line of study. 
Tests of faith joyfully accepted open 
the eyes to discern the way of Sci- 


wings. It is teaching mankind that 
the true way of progress is in lifting 
thought above materiality into the 


or thrift to come to the rescue. 3 
One the most delightful revela- the saw when the work had started 
tions c to me in dn apple orchard, was a pleasant sound. 
in the month of April. The orchard! Then after a little something hap- 


ence; and the aspirant for enduring 
success then sees the fytility of 
fighting in error, and strives for a 


* * 1 a 

HAT h holid d : 
WV Hudeon's — Hatbor” On the Heights 
in Sardinia 


would make, where, in seclu- 


Tramping Toward 


seeping and clammy, a rather 
place, for the season was 
_‘Neverthéless there was a 
‘breath, of something secret 
itangible stirring. Tree lovers 
sense that tells them when sap 

out to stir from its lethargy. It 
ke that moment when the tide is 
y to turn. In the orchard it was 


32 t mming time, when the trees 
| need 2 paterhal aid of man, the saw 
' and the pruning knife. The ring of 
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Amon 


pened. The whole orchard was sud- 
denly as fragrant of apple blossoms as 


though the month were Juné. very- 
where in the midst of that gray.and 
soaking orchard was the evidence of 
things not seen but hoped for. By the 
cutting away of dead branches spring 
was leaping iato the open. Fragrance 
so warm and full of tender promises 
that it wrapped us all around filled our 
hearts with song and joy right in.the 
midst of gloom. How often that mes- 
sage comes to us when we are winter 
bound, that sprig is near, even as the 
escaping fragranée of the sap told us 
that blossom time was on the way. 


The Pasture Pond 


By the pasture pond alone 

I'll call the landscape all my own, 
Be the lord of all I see | 
From water fly to topmost tree, 
And on these riches gloat this day 
Till the blue mist warns away. 


Here’s no malice that could wither 

Joy's blown flower, nor dare come 
hither; 

No hot hurry such as drives 

Men through ‘their unsolaced lives; 

Here like bees I cannot fare 

A span but find some honey there., 


The small birds and great as well 

In these trees and closes dwell, 

And there they never grudge nor brawl 
Foy nature gives enough for all; 
Crows don’t care what starling delves 
the mole-heaps like them- 
„ ‘ 


From the meadows smooth and still, 

Where the peewits feed their fill 

And into swirling: rings upfly . 

With white breasts dazzling on the 
eye, ! 

To the pool itself I come 

And in like rapture am struck dumb: 


For if fields and air are free 

‘The water’s double liberty, 

Where milch cows dewlap-deep may 
wade / : 

Or hernshaw ply his angling trade— 

Else, what but vision dares intrude 

That many-peopled solitude? , 


—Edmund Blunden. 


Didling 
There and then, standing by the 
quarry against a hazel bush while the 
wind shook the raindrops in heavy 
showers off the full-leaved beech 
trees, we resolved to set out for Did- 
ling. We climbed the steep chalk 
path, and at the summit turned west- 


ward by the turf road: The clouds lay 


close above us, in even and dark lines, 
like enormous black rafters across 
the sky. With those clouds above and 
the tall beech woods on either side, 
through whose branches we could see, 
as through little windows, far down 
into the weald, it was as if we were 
walking all this day in a great dark 
room. It was a room full of the wind 
and the rain, and from it we looked 


out always at a distant, fairy world. 


For from under the low clouds we 
could see, many miles distant, hills 
where the sun shone. 

So we tramped toward Didling. Who 
has not been enchanted, opening his 
map, to have come suddenly on such 
a name; to have seen it, for the first 
time, when he was already on -the 
road; to have found that it was not 
many miles away? Didling filled our 
day. We talked of it. We wondered 
what manner of place it was. We 
2 about it. We made such rhymes 
to it as there were to make, and all 
day long we 
was in that name something at once 
so comical and so romantic, so friendly 
and so remote, so homelike and yet 
so elfin, that we could not tire of it. 
We had never heard of Didling be- 
fore. But three hours since should 
have laughed if anyone had spoken of 
it, saying, “There is no such place, 
but if there were, what a strange pla 
it must be.“ ee#e 1 

The rain came and went. We bent 
to its flerceness, and then raised our 
heads to watch its silver squadrons 
go sweeping across half a county. The 
wind dried us as soon as the rain had: 
passed. Far away, now here, now 
there, we saw the sunlight mingling 
with the rain, but we walkéd always 
under the dark low rafters of the 
clouds; and at every step we came 
nearer to Didling that waited to wel- 
come us and to laugh with us. . 

At midday we sat down to eat on a 


ew nearer to it. There 


sion from a rushing world, one could 
find the rest of entire change; perhaps 
share in some fisherman’s cottage 
the round of simple living; perhaps 
venture out with him on his salty 
search, or on some headland breast 
the freshening breeze and drifting 
spray. 

Mr. Hudson's Ae are stirring 
souvenirs of just guch days; he has 
grown fond of the simple, rugged 
Maine island where his vacation days 
have lengthened into the full year’s 
round; for now he rarely leaves it. 
Mr. Hudson has exhibited in the yearly 
exhibitions from time to time, but it 


was not until this past winter that he 


held an exhibition where a comprehen- 
sive idea of his work as a whole could 
be gained. 

Mr. Hudson is a man of great mod- 
esty and biographical data are difficult 
to obtain. A training which included 
instruction in the Paris ateliers, a 
career of many years of devotion to 
Ris art and, in certain quarters, a cor- 
responding growth of appreciation of 
his unique talent, and a few bits of a 
persona! nature to be gleaned from his 
friends, are the bald facts. 
paintings is reflected the story of a 
man who has gained a rare insight and 
appreciation of the sea andthe men and 
boats that live by the sea. It is said 
that any fisherman on Monhegan will 
lend his boat to Hudson, which is the 
last word in true appreciation. And 
he lends their boats to us, in every 
aspect of the day’s work, under every 
demand of the elements and of man. 

Mr. Hudson's color is strong and 
invigorating. He well deserves being 


called the legitimate successor of 


Winslow Homer. The older painter's 


dramatic sense is wanting, perhaps, in 


Mr. Hudson's work, and something, 
too, of his authority; but in genuine 
love of the sea, its rigors and rewards, 
its varying hues and shifting moods; 
and in a technical command of his 


invites you to look away from it. 


lawn; for the background ie the distant 
amphitheater of hills beyond whose 


cinating view places is the Bastione 
San Remy. 
have been remodeled, so as to form a 
kind of piazza upon the very roof of 
the city. 
refaced at this southern angle with 
pillars and colonnades, which give it 
something 
facade of a ssance wy A 
double staircase leads upward be- 
neath a triumphal arch on to a.spa- 
clous terrace, with a floor as smooth 
and shining as that of a ballroom. A 
few rugged 
dark blots of shadow upon the pave- 
ment, transform the piazza into a 
garden; but no garden, exce 
haps one of the hanging 
Babylon, was ever so pleasantly sus- 
pended between earth and heaven. It 
is a wonderful aerial arbor, where you 
can sit, and, with a kind okt. 
ment, 
upon the world. ... At sunset, when 
the stagni lie at your feet... and 
the purple mountains of Iglesias cut 
out a ragged sky-line dgainst a sheet 
of flame, the view confronts you with 
the reckless exaggeration of the drop 
scene of a theater. 6 


But in the’ 


The charm of Cagliari is that you 
are always forgetting it. Every town 
has the nature of a prison, but none 
has so many loopholes as Cagliari. 
With a fine air of modesty it denies 
its own allurements and continually | 


The dark, viewless streets end ab- 
ruptly in plagzas and terraces, airy. 
platforms buttressed by the city walls, 
from whence you look down upon 
such a semicircle of land and sea 
that you appear to be peeping over 
the edge of the world. I know. no 
town which allows itself to be so 
much invaded by the spirit of the 
country, To live in it is to live upon 
a mountainside, perpetually refreshed 
by the exhilarating environment of 
space. Its southern base is washed 
by the sea; on either side stretch the 
shining levels of lagoons; from the 
north the green plain of the Campi- 
dano sweeps round it like an ample 


peaks lies the true untamed Sardinia. 
The most felicitous of all these fas- 


The old fortifications 
The steep wall has been 
the appearance of the’ 
Renal 

stone 


pines, throwing 


0 


per- 
ens of 


detach-¢ 
look down and contemplate 


On the Bastione San Remy the life 


realm of the spiritual and real. This 
Science teaches all to forsake the 
temporal and fleeting by a right un- 
derstanding of the Word of God, as 
Christ Jesus taught. The students of 
this Science are learning, maybe 
slowly, not to remain in the mist, the 
floods of mortal belief, but to rise 
above wrong thinking and discord, 
and to find peace in God; for in 
matter there is no rest, no peace, no 
pleasure, that is permanent. All have 
wings of strength with which to rise; 
but, alas! how few use them. How 
many permit their own wings to 
droop, and ask others.to carry them, 
thus robbing themselves of their own 
possibilities! 

In her teachings, Mrs. Eddy makes 
it plain that mankind can rise only 
through knowing God as Love, and 
by loving one’s fellows as taught in 
Christian Science. The great work of 
this inspired Leader was to lift human 
thought above the smoke of time and 
matter into the realm of true intelli- 
gence and Love. For instance, she 


The Power to Honor 
Greatness 


When the present very natural re- 


action has passed away, as it most 


assuredly will, it will be seen that the 
reign of Queen Victoria was not only 
more prosperous than any recorded 
period of equal length in the history 
of any country, but was also an age 
of great men in nearly every field. 
And it was an age which knew how to 
honor their greatness. Where are the 
statesmen today whom men respect as 
their grandfathers respected Peel, 
whom men worship as their fathers 
worshiped Gladstone, to whose 
genius they look up in dazzled wonder, 
pride and delight as men once looked 
up to the mysterious figure of Dis- 
raeli? And the same contrast may be 


more steadfast warfare at a stand- 
point above error’s illusions. 
Writing of self-knowledge in “Mis- 
cellaneous Writings” (p. 355), Mrs. 
Eddy gives the rule of progress in 
these simple words: To strike out 
right and left against the mist, never 
clears the vision; but to lift your head 
above it, is a sovereign panacea.” 
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The Poet as: Pr ophet fallen tree where a road, soft with last | medium, Mr. Hudson is second to none of Cagliari is at its gayest. Throush- seen in other fields. 
year's leaves and black with rain, in deserving such distinguished and Out the days of summer it flashes and] Where today is the writer who is 


Every original language near to its 
soures is tn sit the Chace of a Spelle e ee hae distinguishing praise. burns Jike a lake of fire; it is intoler- | heard and reverenced as a seer, not by 
poem: the copiousness of lexicography a voice singing. loudly and triumph- | — eee ** 28 the readers of popular newspapers, 
and the dleupetions of grammer irg fh. un sane “On the Hud to Die Cand Sea area dene Yn | but by the Tenders of th thought, the 
merely the catalogue atid the form of ing, and then lingeringly and softly, andor children come first, troops of them, | Science, the art, the \public life of the 
the creations of poetry. ä as it not willing to leave it, the voice | From time to time for it is their playground. They play] nation—as Tennyson. and George 

But poets, or those who imagine and repeated the name Did-el-Iing.“ and 1 have laid my heart bare before vou] their serious games with that arth | Bifot, Carlyle and Ruskin, were heard 
express this indestructible order, are then it took up the song again, And you did not like it. gravity which is second nature in and reverenced fifty years ago? Where 
not only the authors of language and “The old turf road to Didling“ So I must point out to you | children of the Latin race. Their are the religious leaders who today 
of music, pf the dance, and architec- It is my heart, not yours. childhood has not quite the same free- 
ture, and’ statuary, and painting: and again, and in the same fond way, dom and simplicity as that of the | Stir hearts and minds as Newman did 
they are the institutors of laws, and |“Did-el-ling,” children of other races. With a grace in one way during the reign of Vic- 
it Peell's Dulldings, 60 O the founders of ‘civil society, and the that is not altogether artless, they toria, and Maurice and Kingsley in 
Sourn ren Guardisn  Bulldings, | inventors of the arts of life, and the  Blay at Oe ee ieee * 32 — another, Pusey and Liddon in yet an- 
Cape arown or © brightly-frocked other,, 40 say nothing of men like 


Town, — eur who draw into a certain pro- girls, with their short socks and long | 
, pinquity with the beautiful and the brown legs, seem to find in this eve- Spurgeon and obscurer teachers of 
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BOSTON, FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 1922 


EDITORIALS .- 


THE leaven of political reform is Working in the 
Japanese meal. Stich leaders as Ozaki find a growing 


following, and they are as prac- 


tical as persistent. If the ultra- 
conservatism of the Orient 
Reform : 
themselves aided by that very 
occidental sort of progressive- 
Leaven ness, as the world has seen for 
a half century, which is charac- 
teristic of Japan. As a Japanese 
— 33 f 
sity said orily the other day, 
“We have plenty of imperialists and too many gangsters, 
but they are finding it harder and harder to hang on to 
their voters.” Need it be added that the hope of the 
peace-loving world lies in this increasing appteciation of 
the “Yankees of the Pacific’? If there is always danger 
in militaristic schemes, there is clearly no better way of 
checking, and of finally eliminating such international 
hazards, than by what is known as a kind of boring from 
within.“ 


opposes them, they yet find 

in Japan 
student at an American univer- 
genuinely fair-playing governmental methods among 
With all signs in Dai Nippon pointing along this 


road of more up-to-date methods in popular control of 


government, it is particularly fortunate that the military 
party there should be playing so surprisingly frank a 


hand. It is exactly such a party as the present-day world 


has sadly learned to know, a party clamoring for priv- 
ileges and prestige for its sacrosanct caste quite in the 
Manner of pre-war Prussia. Certainly, too, is it a party 
nothing if not thoroughgoing, as witness the following 
incomplete summary of “Mikadoism,”’ as recently set 
forth by Professor Uyesugi, a recognized spokesman of 
the extreme Rightists: 


Found the Greater Japan by mobilizing the nation’s 


labor with capital. 
Establish a Japan-for-Japanese principle along the 


line of customary nationalistic tendencies. 
Encourage in every way a system of universal con- 
Scription. 
8 Abolish the peerage. 
- Adopt universal suffrage. 
Overthrow the democratic form of parliamentarism 
and substitute centripetal Mikadolsm. 


Nothing ambiguous here as to ultimate intent, though 
one remains a little hazy as to that odd joining of ‘abolish 
the peerage” while holding fast to “centripetal” mon- 
archism, or of granting universal suffrage with one hand 
while squelching “the democratic form of parliamen- 
tarism” with the other. 

If this sort of thing is in man's mind it is-a real step 
forward to get it formally set down in black and white, 
that whoever runs may read, mark, and digest—with a 
view to taking appropriate action later. That the leaders 
of the Kokuminto and Independent groups, both in the 
Diet and out in the constituencies, have so noted the pro- 
nouncement, may safely be taken for granted. It will be 
especially interesting to learn what the student body in 
the islands thinks of it, for that student body is probably 
the one strongest influence for peacé in the kingdom; it 
is certainly the most anti-imperialistic. Ninety per cent 
of Japan's students are said to be in favor of evacuating 
Siberia, with nearly as large a proportion in favor of 
Withdrawing from Korea, too. Rat 


It may well be asked, in connection with this dis- 


tinctly open plea for a broadened and deepened “*Mikado- 
ism, where stands the Mikado himself, or, for the pur- 

se of the moment's argument, the Regent Hirohito? 

ay before yesterday the answer would have been that 
it made no difference at all where he stood, his personal 
views didn't count; the hereditary ruler, in any final 
analysis, was just an imperial figurehead. That sort of 
reply will serve no longer. It is, of course, a fact that 
the Government is constitutional, but it is also a fact that 
Japan has become almost as westernized as England in 
this at least, that the personality of a monarch of wide 
outlook, of high concept of the good of his people, and 
of his own duties in that direction, counts as never before. 
As to the capabilities of the young man who rules today, 
it is too early to do more than voice the expectations of 
those who have come into contact with him. Not long 
since returned from a tour which brought him into close 
touch with the ways of experienced democratic countries, 
he is declared very forward-looking“ in his opinions and 
quite ready to break with not a few of the traditions of 
the throne. Again to quote that Japanese undergraduate 
at the American university! “The Regent is due to be 


heard from before long, and we more than just hope he 


is going to count for much in our people’s struggle to set 
back the improper connivings of the clans.” 

Tue day may be still distant when absolute perfec- 
tion can be credited to any administration, in the Old 
World or the New, but in com- 
paring past conditions in certain 
parts of South America with 
what Venezuela, for instance, 
has accomplished in recent years, 
it is not too much to say that 
there has been a vast improve- 
ment in regard to both economic 
and political affairs in that 
northernmost country of the 
| " : Southern Hemisphere. Venezuela, 
under ahe rule of Castro, was as backward politically as 
Was possible for any land where one man constituted 

f the government and brooked no interference, 


Venezuela’s 
Political and 
Economic 

Progress 


1 _ Venezuelans would rather wipe clean the slate that for 


sO Many years contained the name of Castro and his 
henchmen, except for the fact that past mistakes might 


5 _ Carry their lesson to the present and the future. At any 


régime that came in with the election of Juan 


ae Vicente Gomez, and has continued for 13 years, has 


— 
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written a new chapter in the history of that wonderfully 
rich country. Peace and work are the mottoes inscri 

on the banner of Venezuela today, and where lawlessness 
once reigned in the Republic, order is now supreme. 


Embracing’ a territory of 365,000 square miles, 


bounded on the north by the Caribbean, on the east 
British Guiana, on the south by Brazil, and on the west 


by Colombia, Venezuela contains within itself a vast 


storehouse of natural riches, scarcely touched. With little 
more than 2,500,000 population, there is room in that 
country for many millions more of those prepared to 
engage in agriculture and cattle raising. The Orinoco 


River may be said to monopolize the entire river system. 


of Venezuela. Though not of remarkable length, it ts said 
to have 436 tributaries. The Orinoco flows into the sea 
a a vast delta which has an area of 7000 square 
miles. 


Mrs. Preston McGoodwin, wife of the American 


Minister to Venezuela from 1913 to the present year, has 


assumed the task on her return to the United States of 
correcting a number of views with regard to tlfe Venezuela 
of the present day that may be said to have been carried 
over from the time when Cipriano Castro's name was 
enough to strike terror into the hearts of law-abiding citi- 
zens. In those days it was the most common thing for 
anyone to be thrown into jail without the slightest provo- 
cation, and Mrs, McGoodwin calls especial attention to the 


fact that today no quieter city exists than the capital, 
Caracas, and that justice is meted out to high and low ” 


5 


alike by the authorities. 

That there may be some flaws in.the Gomez Adminis- 
tration is hardly to be doubted, but, taken as a whole, 
Venezuela’s Government compares favorably with any 
other in South America. When, happily for his country, 
Castro left for Germany in 1908, not a single foreign 
power was represented in Venezuela. His own people 


* 


regarded him with utter dis favor, but, tired of an unset- 


tled Government, they rather submitted to his tyrangies 


on the theory that Castro is bad, but revolutions are 
worse.“ It was against this background that Gomez 
picked up the mantle of state that Castro had left behind. 
Scarcely had the dictator's ship left the harbor when great 
crowds. began clamoring beneath the windows of Gomez's 
house imploring him to take charge of the tottering Gov- 
ernment. 

Fifty one revolutions are credited to Venezuela during 
its varied history, and it was Castro himself who called 
Gomez from his mountain home to put down the Matos 
uprising of 1901. But, while Gomez has a fine record as 
a soldier, he is no less favorably known as a banker and 
stock raiser. In fact, it is these latter qualifications that 
stand him in such good stead as President of the Republic. 


— — — — — 


WATER power is one of the great motive and ener- 


gizing forces of the world. The race has gone far in the 
3 direction of harnessing water 
N |“ to keep its industries going, to 
Vast light its homes and cities, to 
keep its throbbing energies in 
Energy motion. The employment of 
Niagara to keep in motion 
Going to 
Waste 
0 


wheels of industry mahy miles 
from’ its, rushing waters is a 
remarkable feat. 


campaign to make running water 
the servant and ally of man. This campaign, however, 
is only in its beginning. This fact must be apparent to 
every person who returns to certain parts of the Atlantic 


or Pacific at the beginning of summer after the winter's 


absence. Such a person finds, in, places, the entire face 
of his world radically changed. During autumn, winter, 
and early spring, the ocean has been working prodi- 
giously. Waves and tides have shifted millions of tons 
of sand. Dunes have been swept away relentlessly. 
Leads“ haye been filled up. In places where deep—or 
comparatively deep water formerly made navigation 
safe and certain, stretches of sand now meet the eye and 
the keel of the boat. 3 
It took energy to accomplish such conspicuous results 
vast energy, working day and night in the form of 
current. Before such energy the puny work of man, who 


has piled up sand and gravel in spots to create or extend 


islands or beaches, fails utterly. The engineer who hopes 
to baffle or counteract the restless power-of old ocean 
finds a job beyond his reckoning cut out for him. 

This power, for the present, is destructive in its appli- 
cation, or it appears to be destructive from the point of 
view of the observer. It is a free power, bound possibly 
only by a roving commission intrusted to it by inseruta- 
ble nature for its invisible purposes, But the power is 
there, It challenges attention. ‘It provokes realization 
and admiration. It seems to say to man, in the myr- 
muring of the surf: “Harness me. I shall light your 
cities, turn the wheels of your industry, send you whirl- 
ing through the three dimensions of space. Harness me!“ 

Mankind has reached a high degree of civilization, as 
men fondly believe—at least in its material aspects. But 
the race has not yet reached a degree of civilization that 
enables it to utilize the power of the ocean. to inake life 
easier, more productive, and more attractive. The har- 


plished. Men of imagination—an imagination anchored 
to unalterable facts—have been wrestling with this task 


for generations. Other thinkers, even more outreaching 


because better equipped in point of technical achieve- 
ment, are wrestling with it now. 

When the race has applied to its purpases the powers, 
not only of running waters, but the vastly more poten- 


tial energies of the oceans, it will have attained to a 


utilization of the forces of Nature that will be incalcula- 
ble in its beneficent effects upon society. It may, indeed, 
be said that at that epoch a coming generation will gaze 
upon a new earth—if not upon a new heaven. i 


Exc.usion. of newspaper men from the sessions of 
the conference of the Powers at The Hague, and the 
unsuccessful, attempt to exclude them from the Peace 
Palace, and even from the grounds, unavoidably prompts 
the query as to just what the Powers are planning to do 
at the meetings that makes them so greatly fear publicity. 
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ret But, after all, 
Nit is only an incident in the great 


— 


* nessing of the oceans is a super-task yet to be accom- 


from New York, declares that 
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site of old Ft. Henry, dedicating a mem 


/ 


cfitics have set for their statesiyen. | 
nt tt in those earlier days of his more intensive 
lic service and activity, he seems to have found Aim- 


5 as he has succeeded in jmpressing upon the people 


his purposes and his sincerity? There are sentences, in- 
deed paragraphs, in the President's Flag Day speech 
which will, or should, live as long as the song which the. 
occasion commemorated. For instance, when he said: 


It was not in 8 production of soul-stirring lines, 
thrilling with martial appeal, it was in the’contribution of 
his great hymn toward creating that sense of national 
pride and that realization of responsibility for & great 
adventure in behalf of humanity which became at. last 
the inspiration of union preserved and of natiqnalism 

established, . | 


he voiced a sentiment which every. loyal citizen of ever 


country can cherish. The sentiment is as applicable to 
all liberty-loving peoples as to the people of America. 


One may be inclined to the conviction that Mr. Hard- 


ing iL at his best in expounding what, for want of an- 
other name, may be called inspirational truths. Intensely, 


But if he lacked 


sympathetic and of keen vision, he intuitively shuns the 


prosaic, the academic. Such as he are none the less poets 


even though they do not set their phrases to some measure 


of their chooging: The President took occasion to quote, 


in the course of his speech, the words which he said 


the prayer of the poet“; . ö 


o thus be it ever, when free men shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war's desolation, 


x 
* ; 
: 


and in doing so he spoke words which, while expressing 


the conviction. that the appeal had been answered, sol- 
emnly counseled an adherence to the standards which 


have been raised up. He said: 7 


We need all the inspiration and faith which fred his 
glowing soul of patriotism. No generation of men has 
ever come into the world to find its smoothed’ or to 
find its problems solved for it in advance. Solution is 
the fit price we pay for our great inheritance of liberty 


and opportunity. 0 ‘ 


Surely those are words of wise and sincere admoni- 
tion. 


It is sometimes not so easy to be patriotic and 
enthusiastic in the days when the cannon’s roar, is stilled 
and the flag hangs listlessly in the summer air as when 
martial music sounds. and all eyes are upon the ranks of 


marching men. But the duty is for today, as the Presi- 


dent says, ag much as in that night of terror at Ft. Henry, 
when genius seemed to guide the trembling hand of the 


poet and patriot. 


In A statement defending the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill, William M. Calder, United States Senator 
the opposition to returning to a - CP 
high protective tariff policy is } mage, 
promoted by American impor- American 
ters and merchants who, he 
claims, are actuated by a desire 
to make enormofs profits on 
their sales of imported merchan- 
dise. He asserts that proofs will 


Not 


. Profiteers |} 
be furnished to show that profits . | 


ranging as high as 2000 per 


cent are being made on some importad articles, and while 
he does not say that these great profits are general, he 
implies that they are characteristic of the importérs of 
and dealers in foreign goods. Mies ots 

Senator Calder’s statement to the press is evidently 
made as his defense of the part he has taken in forcing 
the adoption of amendments to the Fordney bill as 
passed by the House, greatly increasing the tariff rates 


on certain articles. It was through his influence that the 


duties on women’s, leather gloves and, on the cheaper 
kinds of women’s cotton gloves were increased in some 
instances more than 300 per cent above the present rates. 
The widespread protests against these duties from the 
women of his State evidently alarmed him, as he is a 
candidate for re-election this year, and he attempts to 


justify his action by attacking the merchants, who have 


been telling their customers that higher tariff taxes mean 
still higher prices for the taxed articles. 

The American merchants need no defense against the 
charge of profiteering. There were undoubtedly cases 
during the period of war inflation where unusual profits 
were made on certain kinds of goods classed as luxuries, 
but as a broad general rule the difference between whole- 


sale and retail prices was everywhere practically the same 


as before the war. Since the process of deflation began 
in 1920, there is abundant evidence of a prompt reduc- 
tion in retail prices corresponding to wholesale costs, 
and in a great many instances the margin of profit has 
been materially reduced. Merchants: with large stocks 
of goods bought at the peak of high prices have been 
forced to sell at a substantial loss, and the many thou- 
sands of price-reduction sales advertised in every region 
of the United States show the extent to which the con- 
sumer’s reduced purchasing power was met by greatly 
loweted prices. 

Any attempt to put the blame for the higher ‘cost of 


living that will assuredly result from the high tariff 


taxes upon the merchants of the United States should 
fail. There is no monopoly or combination Among the 
hundreds of thousands of shopkeepers that enables them 
to charge exorbitant prices. The conditions obtaining in 


the sale of imported goods are exactly the same as in the 


case. of domestic merchandise. Competition among re- 
tailers is keen and unrestricted, and each and every mer- 
chant tries to increase his sales by selling at the lowest 
possible price. | 
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dential contest would give. And there may be, in addi- 
ineasiness so often, felt when a promise has 
not been fulfilled. The folks at home have a pefsistent 


way of inquiring about such matters, and the women 


voters seem to be not at all considerate when the record 


is laid open for inspection. * 
e who: dusire to succeed 
representatives of the people no doubt believe atis fac- 
tory. explanati igt 
them to meet their constituents face to face. They s 
to be convinced that it would be Tasier to tell the 
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hardly be described as an outstahding 
from a commercial point of view. A 
regard it as a veritable Whſte e 

to the Dominion Government, al h it is 
struggling to make the best of a bad matter, 
as one of the many N left by the Great War, 
have been, and still are for the matter of that, common 
to all nations. In a truly fine spirit, the Jamaica Legis- 
lature has decided to pay a percentage of the loss of the 
steamship service between Canada and the West Indian 
Islands. The loss on the first year’s working of this 
service was $385,000, and of this sum Jamaica has ex- 
pressed its. willis s to pay $25,000 as a free-will 
offering. ‘Throughout the debate, although Canada came 
in for a little friendly criticism, the best of good+fellow- 
ship was displayed by all the speakers toward their. big 


relation. 
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THE Presbyterian Church of Canada has taken td the 
only proper course in regard to prohibition, 
believe in any halfway measures, but. 
mental reservation whatsoever. In session assembled 
Presbyterians 
ods of so-called e oontrol, by, which the gov- 
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criticized the so-called Moderation League for 1 r 
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cacy of Government liquor stores. the sp 
from the Pacific Coast summed up that angle of 

ation when he declared: Government control i 
the most iniquitous and 
to British’ Columbia." 
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